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TRANSLATED UKDER THE EXPRESS SANOTION O¥ THE AUTHOR BY THE 
Rev. M. G. EASTON, M.A. 


‘From the author of “Elijah the Tishbite,” we were entitled to expect no o 

treat, when he proposed to lead us over a life fraught with such variegated interest as 
that of “David the King of Israel.” In such a field Dr. Krummacher'’s well-known 
powers of description, his chaste fancy, his well-balanced judgment, and enlightened 
pe , Were sure to find full scope; nor have our anticipations been disappointed. Time 

not blunted the keen perception of the theologian; and, though it may have sobered 
the exuberance, it has not withered the power of the writer. In these pages, David 
passes before us, in the various phases of his character as shepherd, mist, warrior, 
and monarch. There is no attempt at originality of view, no prosy solution of difficulti 
no controversial sparring ; the narrative flows on like a well-told story; and the arto 
the writer lies in the apt selection of salient points, and in the naturalness of his refleo- 
tions. <A tone of spirituality is imparted to the narrative by linking it to the Book of 
Psalms.'— British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


‘Wo havea lifelike picture of the ed peng and of his times. The truths brought out 
are applied with marvellous skill and deep spiritual insight to the Christian state, so that 
evory page is luminous with gospel lessons. ‘lhe character of David is nobly drawn; 
and he stands before us as one of the greatest men and greatest saints of the Old Testa- 
ment. We trust its venerable author will be rewarded by the abundant pupularity of his 
picturesque and charming volume.’—Leangelical Christendom. 


‘Amo the religious writers of modern Germany, few hold a higher place than Dr. 
Krummacher in the general estimation. The ba aaa his previous works—*“ The 
Suffering Saviour,” and “Elijah the Tishbite"—have acquired for him in England, 
will at once attract attention to “David the King of Israel.” As the translator remarks, 
“Krummacher needs no introduction to English readers. His name is a household 
word in haga circles.” The subject of the present volume is one that is especially 
adapted for skilful analysis and subtle comments. The character is excellently displayed 
in ite many-sidedness and variety. It is almost unnecessary to remark that the treatment 
is marked by the acuteness of insight and the tenderness of sympathy that are charac- 
teristic of the author.’—Jmperial Review, 


‘We would recommend this volume to the clergy as a storehouse of hints for pulpit 
use, and also as a valuable addition to our devotional literature.’"—Clerical Journal. 


‘The volume is, on the whole, a very happy specimen of the style for which Dr. 
Krammacher is best known—at once vivid, imaginative, and experimental; and it exhibits 
more of the intellectual and robust, than his earlier work. Should it direct the attention 
of ministers and students to the devout and practical study of the Old Testament narra- 
tives, as themes for pulpit exposition, it will confer a great boon on both preachers and 
hearers.’— Freeman. 
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WITH AN APPENDIX OF DISSERTATIONS. 


BY 


REV. JOHN ADAM, 
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‘The book is perfectly readable for any one from beginning to end; while, at the same 
time, the treatment is so thorough, that the instructed student cannot but derive profit 
from its perusal. The language is copious, varied, and cultivated, and possesses the 
vital qualities of clearness and vigour; and both the interpretation and the practical 
treatment of the epistle are marked by discrimination, sagacity, independence of thought, 
and high principle; with constant evidence of ample research, and no slight mastery of 
a difficult theme. ..... . It is to the free, full, and powerful preaching of God's word, 
of which we have a specimen in the volume on which we have been commenting, that 
Scotland owes whatever she has of moral health and vigour.’—BDritish and Foreign 

* This is a thoroughly and carefully written work, and will be of much service to the 
earnest Christian reader, inasmuch as it throws light upon the meaning of many, at first 
sight, obecure passages, and points out what may reasonably be presumed to be the 
under current of thought and purpose which renders this epistle at once so beautiful and 
so complete. We have much pleasure in commending this volume to the notice of our 
readers.’—Christian Observer. 

‘The author has evidently given much careful study to his subject; the lectures are 
thoughtful and earnest in spirit, useful and practical in their sim, and exhibiting a mind 
well furnished, and fitted to throw light upon the meaning of obscure passages, and to 
bring out the connection between the various parte of the epistle.'—London Record. 

‘Nothing can be a more adequate justification for the appearance of any book, than 
that such a work is wanted, and that it really contributes in some good measure to supply 
the want. On.both these pleas we can most conscientiously and confidently claim a ver- 
dict in favour of the work now before us. A good Exposition of the Epistle of James, 
adapted to the wants alike of students and of general readers, was undoubtedly a desidera- 
tum in our literature; and the present is a thoroughly good exposition. .... Clear in 
perception, sound in judgment, lucid in method and in logical discrimination, industrious 
in the use of all available resources, competent in scholarship and in philosophic acumen 
and culture; above sll, with a mind in thorough sympathy with the doctrine and the 
spirit of his author, he unites in a high degree the most essential elements of a useful and 
safe expositor, and has sacordingly succeeded in furnishing precisely that sort of assist- 
ance which the unlearned reader or the professional student most urgently requires. .. . 
We cordially hail the work as a valuable accession to the too scanty, but of late rapidly 
growing, stores of our Scottish theological literature.’—Daily Review. 
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mek. FRIEDRICH BLEEK must be regarded 
i YE 

>) as one of the most eminent and distinguished 
biblical scholars of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany. He was born July 4, 1793, at 
Ahrensbok, in Holstein. His father, who on the ground of 
health had exchanged the profession of notary for a business 
life, soon discovered the extraordinary gifts of his son, and, 
designing for him the career of a scholar, sent him for three 
years to the Gymnasium at Liibeck. There he pursued the 
study of the Greek and Latin classics, and began that of 
Hebrew; and, under the guidance of the learned and pious 
Director Mosche, evinced so strong a taste for ancient 
languages and history, that he gave up the idea of the law, 
and became in 1812 a student of philology and theology in 
the University of Kiel. Here his chief attention was directed 
to the philological departments of theological study. He 
afterwards spent three years, from 1814-1817, in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he imbibed a true love for theology 
under the influence of De Wette and Neander, and chiefly 
of Schleiermacher, who, with keen discernment and prognos- 
tication of his future career, was wont to say that he thought 
his friend was specially gifted with a charisma for Introduc- 
tion to Holy Scripture. This was emphatically his forte, his 
calling ; and to this, in the providence of God, he devoted his 
entire life. He passed the examen pro ministerio at Gliick- 
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stadt, but he was soon recalled to Berlin by the Theological 
Faculty there, who recognised and appreciated his scientific 
earnestness, his love of truth, the thoroughness and simplicity 
of his nature, and the ability of his performances (some of 
which afterwards appeared in print), by giving him permis- 
sion to lecture in public at the University, and conferring 
upon him the title of Professor-Extraordinary. His linguistic 
and exegetical exposition of Old and New Testament texts 
attracted the students by their thoroughness and clearness, 
and paved the way for his critical lectures on Old and New 
Testament Introduction. In 1829 he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, on the Rhine, which was the scene of his 
uninterrupted labours for the remaining thirty years of his 
life. He died suddenly, of apoplexy, on the 27th February 
1859, in firm reliance upon the grace of God in Christ, in 
whose service he had so faithfully employed the talent en- 
trusted to him.’ 

Speaking of Bleek’s great work on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1828-1840), DE WETTE said, “ It is distinguished 
alike for comprehensive scholarship and thorough untiring 
diligence, for pure clear love of truth, and sound theological 
judgment, claiming thus the very first place among the exe- 
getical works of our time;” and DewirzscH has observed 
upon this, that “‘ every one who knows the work will ratify 
De Wette’s judgment.” The other works of Bleek, his 
Beitrdge zur Evangelien-Krititk, and his Lectures, are fully 
worthy of his first great work. Speaking of the last of the 
dissertations which came from his pen, DorNER says, “It 
is only another proof of the well-known pure and chaste 
perception and love of truth which guided Bleek in all his 
scientific inquiries, and of the comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness of his judgment. It is characterized by that 


1 See HERz00’s Real- Encyklopddie, vol. xix., and Conversations- Lexicon, 
art. Bleek. 
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striking clearness and ease of scholarly exposition which 
makes us forget the laborious intricacy of thought implied, 
and the weighty apparatus criticus lying in the background, a 
clearness and ease which so signally marked him out as the 
MASTER of Old and New Testament criticism. All must 
admire the dignified and kindly tone in which he discussed 
adverse views, and the untiring patience with which he 
would still reason with his opponents who persevered in their 
objections after he had refuted them, and would enter into 
their arguments, in order to convince them that important 
data had been omitted in their reckoning. . . . Thanks be 
to God, who endowed His servant with this courageous faith 
adorning our Church, and who has given us, in his rare gifts, 
so rich and abiding a blessing! Thanks also, and peace to 
this anima pia et candida!” 

As Biblical Introduction was Bleek’s main and perma- 
nent calling in life, so his exegetical labours in the New 
Testament are fuller and more important than those on 
the Old. The work now presented in an English dress is 
distinguished by succinctness, clearness, accuracy, candour, 
love of truth, and, above all, reverence for the revelation of 
God in Christ, and for Holy Scripture as the record of that 
revelation. Attempts have been made to put upon Bleek 
the ban of rationalism, and to number him among the 
sceptical theologians of Germany ; but a fair perusal of his 
works will furnish the best answer to such calumnies. 
“ Bleek,” says Prof. KAMPHAUSEN, “ by his carefulness, his 
pure love of truth, and his unassuming humility, has done 
far more for biblical learning than any amount of rash self- 
assertion and oracular speaking could accomplish. Still, no 
one can fairly dare to reproach his investigations as in any 
way sceptical in their tendency. It was utterly impossible, 
for example, for Bleek to hesitate upon such a question as 
the authenticity of the fourth Gospel. His life and works 
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bear witness to the fact, that positive faith in the truths of 
Christianity, and historical criticism of its sacred records, in 
no way exclude one another.” He belonged to those theo- 
logians whom he himself describes in the Preface to his 
Beitrdge—“ Who, filled with love to the Lord and His 
Charch, recognise an ever more thorough investigation of 
those normal beginnings and preparations for the faith which 
Holy Scripture and Scripture history furnish, as necessary 
to the confirmation and exposition of Christian doctrine, 
—who, susceptible to the recognition of Divine revelation, 
suffer themselves to be guided in their inquiries by no other 
law save that of truth,—and who, instead of identifying in 
an utterly unhistorical and irrational manner God’s Word 
and Holy Scripture, regard it as their main task to discern 
the Word of God in Holy Scripture.” 

Bleek was indeed “filled with love to the Lord and His 
Church,” and this love imparts to his thorough, clear, and 
candid investigations that humility and that reverence which 
befit his theme. The able and scholarly notes and additions 
of his son present to the reader the views of the latest 
German writers, with the bearing of Bleek’s own opinions 
upon them; and though we do not follow him in all the 
conclusions to which he comes, we venture to predict that, 
as already in Germany, so in England, the work will take its 
rank as one of the very best text-books and safest guides 
which the theological student can select in the subject of 
New Testament Introduction. 


HATHERLOW, CHESHIRE, 
24th July 1869. 
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EDITORS PREFACE. 


4S) HAVE great pleasure in being able now to publish 
"| my sainted father’s introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, as a fit companion to his work on the Old. 
In it the reader will find the fruits of many years 
of faithful toil. My father first lectured upon this subject 
from four to six hours weekly, during the winter of 1822 ; 
and he revised and repeated his course of lectures four-and- 
twenty times, down to the winter of 1858. On reaching 
the Epistle to the Hebrews on this last occasion, he was sud- 
denly taken away from that earthly calling to which he had, 
even to the last, amid severe attacks of illness, so faithfully 
and untiringly devoted himself. In his very first lecture he 
described Biblical Introduction as an historical science; and 
to the historical method he adhered throughout, as all his 
lectures show. The present work is for the most part a 
verbatim reproduction of these collegiate lectures of Bleek’s. 
T have ventured only to make a few minor alterations, which 
do not in the least affect the subject-matter. The design of 
the few notes (marked B) which I have added, is simply to 
give the reader requisite references to works upon the point 
in hand; and if occasionally there be any deviations from 
this design, I hope he will forgive them. I have also inserted 
in the text names of works bearing upon the subject, which 
have been published since Bleek’s death. The quotations 
have been revised and verified. The titles of those books 
which were not accessible to me I have marked with an 
asterisk, omitting this in those cases only where the statement 
of an author in another work, or of the publisher or editor, 
VOL. I. &éA 
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seemed sufficiently to guarantee the accuracy of the title. For 
the rest, the same plan is adopted as in the O. T. Introduc- 
tion, both works being closely connected, and very similar in 
plan and development. May this work, like the former, be 
a blessing! May it contribute to the promotion of a reve- 
rential and scientific, and at the same time of a liberal and 
unbiassed, criticism of Holy Scripture, and serve as a guide 
or directory to those who really and perseveringly strive after 
the full knowledge of the truth ! 


. Bonn, September 1861. 


In preparing this new edition, I have followed substantially 
the same plan as that adopted in the second edition of the 
QO. T. Introduction. The work has been divided into sections, 
and a few abridgments and corrections have been made; but 
with these exceptions, it appears in the same form as in the 
first edition. For the convenience of students, however, I 
have added a resumé of exegetical literature (§ 37), several 
quotations from authors referred to in the History of the 
Canon, and a few notes referring to the latest works upon 
the subject. These additions occur partly in notes, and 
partly in the text, and are enclosed in brackets. Owing to 
my remoteness from any public library, and partly to want 
of time, some points worthy of notice may have escaped me, 
or may not sufficiently have been investigated; but I hope 
that omissions of this kind are not numerous, and will not in 
any way impair the value attaching to Bleek’s work in the 
judgment of many. 


WINTERBURG, Synop. District oF SOBERNHEIM, 
May 1866. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


CONCERNING THE MEANING AND METHOD OF NEW 
TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. 


ome 


§1. 
"RAL LE theological study for the prosecution of which 
: this treatise is intended, is pursued in wider or 
narrower compass, and under various names. 
From the middle of last century, downward to 
the present time, the commonest name for it has been “ New 
Testament INTRODUCTION ;” besides this, the designation 
“ History of the New Testament” has frequently been 
used. Neither title accurately defines the sphere and limits 
of the study, or of the topics it includes; but the former 
strictly still less than the latter. An “Introduction ” 
to the N. T. denotes essentially the same as an “ Intro- 
duction” to other writings of antiquity. By an Introduction 
to any ancient work, we understand dissertations and in- 
quiries prefixed to the text in printed editions, or coming first 
in oral expositions of the book, for the purpose generally of 
instructing the reader or hearer concerning certain points 
and bearings, the knowledge of which is necessary, or at 
least very desirable, in order to the right understanding of 
the treatise as a whole, and of its several parts: dissertations, 
for instance, concerning the author, his personal history and 
surroundings, the time and circumstances of his composition, 
and so on. Such introductory dissertations become the more 
necessary where the historical relations and phenomena of 
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the work are very distinctive and peculiar, and where it 
concerns any special eras or events; but they are more or 
less needful even where this is not the case, in order to 
enlighten the hearer or the reader, and to enable him to 
- understand the work in question. 

This holds true to a certain extent, though only partially, 
of modern works, because we ourselves, as contemporaries, are 
surrounded by the same relations, and must in some degree 
be acquainted with the circumstances and events of our day. 
Facts which we are ignorant of, and which it is desirable we 
should know, are generally stated by the author himself in 
his preface, and any further introduction is usually unneces- 
sary. But the need for such an introduction arises soon 
after, indeed sometimes immediately after, the appearance 
of a work, especially if the events and circumstances of the 
time are closely connected with the subject treated of, or if 
the author has seen fit to conceal his own position and rela- 
tionships. Much more is such an introduction requisite in 
the case of works written in places, circumstances, or times 
unknown to us or distant from us, as e.g. in the case of the 
Greek and Latin classics. Here it is usual to prefix a longer 
or shorter introduction before the more direct exposition of 
the text. And, in like manner, it is customary to prefix to 
the several books of Holy Scripture brief essays or state- 
ments concerning their origin, their authorship, their design 
and contents, their genuineness and integrity, the works used 
in the exposition, etc. 

It often happens that the knowledge requisite to the right 
understanding of the works of antiquity bears not only 
upon a single treatise, but upon many, belonging to one and 
the same class, written by the same author, or belonging to 
the same nation; and in this case an Introduction may be 
written which bears upon and embraces the whole. This is 
true, for example, with reference to the Greek tragedians 
and dramatists, the Greek prose writers, the Roman his- 
torians, and so on, or the remains of Greek or Roman litera- 
ture collectively; such introductions as we actually have in the 
“ Histories of the Literature” of these peoples. Such a com- 
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prehensive review is very useful in the study of the several 
works included, because it helps us to understand the place 
which each work holds in relation to the others, and to the 
whole department of literature to which it belongs, whether 
it be literature of a certain epoch, on a certain subject, or 
belonging to one and the same nation. 

Now these remarks are specially true of Holy Scripture, 
‘ in both the Old Testament and the New, whether viewed 
together or taken separately. The Scriptures of the N. T. 
(to confine our attention to these) belong to one and the 
same department of Christian authorship. They are all the 
works of writers who belong to one and the same epoch, 
viz. the very first years of Christianity,—writers who were 
closely and variously connected with each other, and who 
had all of them the same end in view,—namely, to awaken 
and to strengthen Christian faith, to unfold the truths of 
Christianity, and to apply them to the hearts and consciences 
of men. The style or character of the Greek in which they 
severally wrote, possesses alike an internal affinity and a 
distinctiveness of its own, when compared with the Greek 
of heathen and classical writers. And consequently the 
several books, when viewed together, form that series of 
Scriptures which had already, in the beginning of the second 
century of the Christian era, attained exclusive reverence 
side by side with the O. T. as part of Holy Scripture, pos- 
sessing normative authority in the determination of Christian 
faith and the regulation of Christian conduct, and which 
afterwards have had one and the same history in reference 
to text, to circulation, and to use. It must therefore be a 
useful and right procedure, and thoroughly in keeping with 
the end in view, to examine the books of the N. T. together, 
as forming one complete whole ; for by such a comprehensive 
treatment of them alone can adequate light be obtained, 
whereby we may be able to discern the distinctive peculiarities 
of each portion in relation to and comparison with the rest. 
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§ 2. 

This consideration of the N. T. as forming one com- 
plete whole has already been variously prosecuted, and has 
now for a long time constituted a distinct department of 
theological study, usually under the name of New TEs- 
TAMENT INTRODUCTION,—thus forming one department 
of INTRODUCTION TO THE BrBLE, the other department 
being Old Testament Introduction. This title does not 
certainly afford a very accurate definition of the study before 
us; for one and another writer have included under it subjects 
which others have omitted, and which may be more appro- 
priately transferred to other departments of theological study. 
Among these collateral topics, which more properly belong 
to other branches of Christian investigation, the following in — 
particular may be named : 

(a.) The political and religious history of the nation to 
which the N. T. writers for the most part belong, together 
with Bible chronology, and the physical and topographical 
character of the country in which they lived. <A general 
exposition of this subject is certainly very requisite to the 
right understanding of the sacred books; and we find it 
treated of in the older works on Biblical Introduction, and 
in some more modern works of English theologians. But by 
German theologians the treatment of this subject has been 
quite excluded from Biblical Introduction, and has been 
assigned a province of its own, like that of Jewish history 
and Bible archeology and geography. And it is doubtless 
well that it is so; because any adequate and accurate exami- 
nation of it would occupy too much space, and other topics 
more directly connected with the N. T. books would have to 
be too much curtailed. 

(6.) The inquiry concerning the Divine OrriaIn and 
INSPIRATION of the sacred writings. This subject was in 
early times usually included in Scripture Introduction. Most 
theologians, however, in Germany now exclude it, as be- 
longing more properly to the department of Christian doc- 
trine; and in Bible Introduction they view the question 
concerning the origin and history of the sacred books in the 
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human aspect of it simply, in order thus to establish a fit 
basis for the dogmatic treatment of the subject. This sepa- 
ration of the two spheres of inquiry seems certainly to be just 
and appropriate. 

(c.) The development of principles and laws to guide us 
in detecting corruptions and establishing true readings in 
the text of the N. T., and to help us in understanding N. T. 
phraseology ; in a word, N. T. Criticism and HERMENEU- 
Tics. These might indeed find an appropriate place in an 
Introduction to the N. T.; but they cannot be thoroughly 
and advantageously considered, without expounding the rules 
of criticism and hermeneutics generally, which should not be 
taken for granted as known. This would lead us too far 
away from our more direct subject; and it is therefore more 
appropriate to limit our Introduction in these points simply 
to an exposition of the historical relations, the character of 
the language, and the structure of the text, of the several 
books of Scripture. 

It thus seems appropriate to exclude from the department 
of Introduction, strictly so called, scientific investigations 
connected with Holy Scripture, so as to give to our inquiry 
simply an historical character. Only thus shall we be able 
to define and mark out our subject as a distinct theological 
study. Biblical Introduction has often been regarded as a 
congeries of various branches of knowledge, which have, no 
doubt, a common connection and bearing, but which cannot 
be given any defined unity; and the department of study 
which would appropriate them seems itself to be very clearly 
defined side by side with other studies equally bearing upon 
Holy Scripture. It has long been felt not only desirable, 
but needful, definitely to mark out the special province and 
task of theological studies generally, and of Biblical Intro- 
duction—specially of N. T. Introduction—in particular. 
Now, amid all differences of treatment, one main topic of 
N. T. Introduction is universally held to be an inquiry into 
the origin of the several books as the works of Christian writers. 
This is a purely historical inquiry. But in order to give unity 
to the topics treated of, we must contemplate them simply, 
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or at least mainly, from an historical point of view, and N. 
T. Introduction generally must be regarded as an historical 
study.’ It must therefore be looked upon as a history of the 
N. T. books, severally and collectively, from the time when 
they were written down to our own day.” 

N. T. Introduction may be regarded as a part of the 
history of Christian literature; but a part which, as it con- 
cerns the earliest written documents of Christendom forming 
the basis of Christian faith, claims our attention in a different 
manner and in a far higher degree than does the entire re- 
maining range of Christian literature. It stands in the same 
relation to all following Christian literature, as the exposition 
of N. T. theology stands to the history of Christian Doctrine 
afterwards, or the.life of Christ and His apostles to Church 
History in general. Though, as I have said, “ Introduction” 
has to do mainly with the human element or aspect of the 
N. T. writings, still the greatest importance must be attached 
to it, because it furnishes the basis whereon alone we can 
form a correct estimate of what we possess in those writings 
—writings which we reverence as the primary and original 
witnesses of our Christian belief—whether they have such 


1 T have adopted this plan in my Lectures on Biblical Introduction 
during the past thirty years. The purely historical method has been 
advocated of late publicly, and with increasing earnestness, by CREDNER, 
Reuss, GUERICKE (2d ed.). It has been also espoused by HuPFELD, 
Ueber Begriff und Methode der sog. biblischen Einleitung, Marb. 1844, 
who himself adopted it in his Academic Lectures. [Cf. Hupfeld’s latest 
dissertation on the subject, entitled ‘‘ Noch etn Wort tiber den Begriff 
der sog. bibl. Einl.,” Stud. u. Krit. 1861, pp. 3-28.] 

3 We must renounce the purely historical character of Biblical Intro- 
duction, and admit into it dogmatic inquiries, if with Hemr. Ho.tz- 
MANN (‘' Ueber Begr. u. Inhalt d. bibl. Einleitungswissenschaft,” Stud. u. 
Krit. 1860, pp. 410-416) we include in it the comparison and harmo- 
nizing of the assured results of historical criticism with the dogmatic 
views of evangelical theologians concerning the canonical books. (See 
p. 6, 0.) Hoitzmann regards Canonicity as an essential part of Intro- 
duction, and as forming its concluding topic. So also does Baur, Theol. 
Jahrbticher, 1850 and 1851. EwaLp, moreover (Jahrbicher d. bibl. 
Wissensch. iv. 14 8qq.), includes not only the Doctrine of the ca 
but Hermeneutics and Criticiam, in Biblical Introduction, 
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an origin, and have been preserved in their genuineness and 
integrity to such an extent, as to justify us in still and ever 
attributing to them this high authority. 

Judging from the description we have now given of the 
special study before us, the ordinary title Jntroduction to the 
NN. T. may perhaps seem too general, and not sufficiently 
defined. Still I would retain it, now that it has become 
naturalized among us, as a technical designation of our 
subject. Attempts have of late, indeed, been made more 
accurately to describe it by the title “ Historico-critical 
Introduction to the N. T.” But we would rather abide by 
the simpler name “N. T. Introduction.” As to the other 
title which I mentioned at the outset, viz. ‘“ History of the 
N. T.,” this and similar titles—e.g. Critical History of the N. 
I. (R. Simon); Collective History of the N. T. (GUERICKE, 
ed. 2); History of the Holy Scriptures of the N. T. (Hup- 
FELD and ReEvuss)—might perhaps be more descriptive of 
the character and range of our inquiry. But even these 
terms do not accurately define it. A “ History of the N. 
T.” might, for example, include the history of its spread 
throughout the world; of the various translations of it, old 
as well as new; of its use and interpretation; and of its 
moral and religious bearing upon the nations who have re- 
ceived it. Thus the range of our subject would become far 
too wide, at least for our Academic Lectures, and the topics 
included under the title would either be not touched upon at 
all, or only briefly alluded to; and the main topics would 
still concern the origin of the several books, their collectiqn 
into one whole, and the history of the text of them. If, 
however, a title be preferred which expressly denotes the 
historical character of our investigation, I should choose this 
as most appropriate—CriTicaL History oF THE N. T., or 
OF THE N. T. Canon. Still, as I have said, I would rather 
retain the title, InTRODUCTION TO THE N. T. 


| § 3. 
As to the division of our subject, and the order in which 
each part should be considered, what we have already 
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said indicates what will be most conformable to the end 
in view. ‘Two main divisions have indeed been proposed, 
viz. GENERAL and SPEcrIAL Introduction; the latter being 
simply investigations concerning the origin of each particular 
book, and the former including all other topics belonging to 
N. T. Introduction,—namely, the history of the uniting of 
the several books in one collection, the history of the Text, 
of Manuscripts, Editions, Versions, etc. Accordingly many 
(eg. MicHaELis, DE WETTE, and others) give to General 
Introduction the precedence of Special in the order of con- 
sideration. But this arrangement is inconvenient and un- 
natural. It appears to me much more in order to inquire 
into the origin of the several books composing the N. T. 
first, and then to devote our attention to the history of the 
N. T. as a whole, and to the history of its text. I have 
therefore for many years treated of N. T. as well as O. T. 
Introduction in this manner, dividing it into three main parts, 
and prefixing thereto a few preliminary sections. These 
preliminary sections refer to the following topics :-— 

A. A review of what has already been done towards the 
critical history of the N. T. Oanon, either in Introductions 
which have been published going over the entire ground, or 
in Investigations upon separate parts of our subject which 
have marked an epoch in the advance of Biblical knowledge. 

B. A brief consideration of the various parts into which 
the N. T. is divided, and of the order of the several books 
upon which our inquiry is to be employed. 

_C, D, and E. A general view of the rise of Christian 
literature generally, concerning the language in which the 
N. T. books have been handed down to us, its originality 
and distinctive character. 


The three main divisions of the work which follow these 
preliminary sections are as follows :— 


I. History oF THE ORIGIN OF THE SEVERAL BOOKS OF 
THE N.T.: An inquiry as.to when, by whom, on what occa- 
sion, and with what design these books were severally written ; 
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and whether we now have them in essentially the same form, as 
to contents and extent, in which they first came from the 
hand of their authors. 


II. History oF THE N. T. Books COLLECTIVELY, or of 
THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON AS SUCH, ITS FORMATION 
AND CONSOLIDATION: An inquiry as to when and how first 
a collection of Christian writings, possessing special rank and 
authority above other writings, was formed; and what, if 
any, changes as to its range and its estimation this collection 
of writings has undergone, either as a whole or with refer- 
ence to any of its parts. 


III. GeneraL History OF THE TEXT OF THE N. T.: 
A review of the alterations the text has undergone in the 
course of time, and of the efforts which have been made to 
purify it from false readings, and to re-establish it in its 
genuineness. ‘These inquiries naturally follow those con- 
cerning the History of the Canon, because the questions 
which they involve have to do not so much with this or that 
particular book, but with all the books together. 

This division consists of three sections :— 

(1.) External History of the Text: Concerning alterations 
in the outward form of the text having no influence upon 
its internal structure; changes affecting the written charac- 
ters, the punctuation, the modes of division, and the like. 

(2.) Internal History of the Manuscript Teat: An inquiry 
whether the text of the N. T. books as we now have it has 
been maintained in its integrity, pure and unadulterated, 
since these books were first composed ; or whether, through 
the carelessness or wilfulness of transcribers, they have been 
liable to similar corruptions with other manuscript memorials 
of antiquity. We shall then have to mention the earliest 
and most important witnesses and standards of the N. T. 
text in various centuries, especially the Greek Manuscripts 
and the Ancient Versions, 

(3.) History of the Printed Text or Editions of the N. T. 
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A. GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE LITERATURE OF NEW 
TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION.! 


§ 4. 

The importance of prosecuting investigations concern- 
ing the N. T. Canon and its several parts was felt in the 
Church as early as the first centuries, contemporaneously 
indeed with the formation of the Canon. The collection of 
the N. T. books into one complete whole did not take place 
(as we shall see in the second part of this work) precisely at 
the same time with the composition of the several books, but 
somewhat later, when at least most of the several books 
were already extant, and after what is strictly called the 
apostolic age; and upon its first formation it was not finally 
closed, but sume centuries elapsed before it attained such a 
fixedness, that the Church (or at least by far the greatest 
part of the Church) finally adopted as its own those books 
which now make up the N. T., to the exclusion of all others 
from that collection. Down to that time there had been a 
certain hesitation or wavering in the Church’s judgment con- 
cerning some of those books. While received by a section of 
the Church and by many Church doctors as of equal value and 
authority with the rest, and therefore as forming part of the 
N. T. Canon, some books were rejected, or at least assigned 
a lower rank, by another section of the Church and by other 
Church doctors. Judgment upon this question was deter- 
mined almost solely by the view taken of the origin of these 
writings, of the genuineness or spuriousness of the books 
which claimed to have been written by apostles, and of the 
relationship in which the author (if not an apostle) stood to 


1 See E. F. K. Rosenmitzer (ob. 1885), Handbuch f. d. Literatur d. 
bibl. Kritik u. Exegese, Gott. 1797-1800, in four parts, but not completed. 
For works on Introduction to the whole Bible, i. pp. 51-115; to the 
N. T., i. pp. 157-186. CREDNER, Einl. in d. N. T.i. pp. 6-62: Geschichte 
d. Einl. ind. N. T. Hupreip, Begr. u. Methode d. bibl. Einl. pp. 89-88. 
Ferp. Curist. Baur, Die Einl. in d. N. T. als theol. Wissenschaft, etc., 
in Baur and Zeller’s theol. Jahrb. 1850, iv. ; 1851, 1-8. 
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the first disciples of our Lord. Questions concerning the 
genuineness, and indeed the origin, of these writings must 
have arisen very early; and those doctors of the Church who 
recognised and maintained the authority of some books 
which others rejected, were obliged to vindicate themselves 
by asserting and proving the apostolic origin of the books 
they espoused. Indeed, the true and orthodox Church was 
obliged to do this in opposition to certain heretical sects, who 
rejected the books which the Church received, and branded 
them as spurious or interpolated. Hence it is that we find 
many affirmations on this subject scattered through the writ- 
ings of the theologians of the second and third centuries,— 
in IRENZUs, TERTULLIAN, CLEMENS ALEX., and especially 
in OrIGEN. These Fathers are content for the most part 
simply with an appeal to the tradition of the early Church. 
But in cases where this was not itself unanimous, or was not 
considered sufficiently certain, they endeavour to establish 
the proof from internal evidence. D1onysr1us, bishop of 
Alexandria (0b. 264), seems to have been especially dis- 
tinguished as a critic among the early Fathers, as appears 
from fragments of his treatise.on the Apocalypse which have 
come down to us. We find notices of the critical judgments 
of the earlier Fathers concerning some N. T. books in Euse- 
bius (Church History, circ. 324), and in JEROME (ob. 420), 
in his work, De viris illustribus s. Catalogus scriptorum eccle- 
stasticorum, and in many other works. The books of the 
N. T. as to the authorship of which doubt existed even at 
this time in the Church, and concerning which there was 
uncertainty whether they were of equal authority with the 
rest, were the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Revelation, the 
second Epistle of St. Peter, the second and third Epistles of St. 
John, and the Epistles of James and Jude. By small parties 
in the Church other books also were objected to, viz. the 
writings of St. John generally (even the Gospel), the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, the two other Gospels, and the Pastoral 
Epistles; so that the church had to vindicate the direct or 
indirect apostolic origin and authority even of these. 
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§ 5. 

But after the fourth century, when the N. T. Scriptures 
in their present form were received almost unanimously by 
the whole Church, and when the Church had to contend 
but little, if at all, with heretical parties who rejected certain 
portions, the stimulus was lost which obliged the Church to 
maintain a living consciousness of the grounds whereon the 
adoption into the Canon of the several books rested. People 
contented themselves, without inquiry, with the traditional 
belief ; at the most, the opinions of some of the earlier Fathers, 
e.g. Jerome and Augustine, were cited and arrayed without 
further inquiry into the matter, and very seldom were any 
Opinions advanced at variance with the generally received 
view. Two works, however, may be named among the writ- 
ings of this period—both belonging to the sixth century— 
which bear at least partially upon the subject of N. T. Intro- 
duction. 

(a.) De partibus divinae legis, by JuNILIUS, an African 
bishop, about the middle of the sixth century. Book i. of 
this work treats, among other things, of the manner in which 
the different books of Holy Scripture are written, of the 
value attached to them respectively, of their authors, and 
how they might be known, and of their division and arrange- 
ment. In this work Junilius propounds views concerning 
the authority of several books even of the N. T. differing 
from the generally received opinion of the Church at the time. 
Vid. History of the Canon, § 252. 

(b.) De institutione divinarum scripturarum, by Casstopo- 
RUS,—a man who, having held high offices of state in Rome, in 
his later years (when he was about seventy) devoted himself 
toa monkish life in a cloister in Calabria built by himself (0d. 
circ. 562). Here he composed this work for the instruction 
of the mqnks, when he was about ninety years old. A great 
part of this work (ch. i.-xvi.) is occupied with directions 
concerning the study of Holy Scripture, and treats of many 
topics connected with Biblical Introduction. In the preface 
he speaks of this part of his work as introductorios libros. It 
does not contain any independent and critical investigations : 
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the author abides by the decisions of earlier orthodox doctors 
of the Church, especially Jerome and Augustine. Still the 
work was very generally used in the Western Church as an 
Introduction to the Bible down to the time of the Reformation. 


§ 6. 

At the time of the Reformation there awoke in the 
Church the desire to draw from the purest springs, even from 
Holy Scripture, the doctrines of the Christian faith—from 
Holy Scripture in the original tongues—because previously, 
and for the most part (with but few exceptions) in the West, 
the Latin version only had been in use. This in turn led 
to closer investigation as to the origin of the several books 
and their relation to each other, with regard to their value, 
and the authority attaching to them. Attention was turned 
to the various opinions of the early patristic writers con- 
cerning the N. T. Canon and its component parts; .and 
this led on to more independent investigation and.thought. 
This was the case in the era of the Reformation with many 
theologians who remained within the pale of the Catholic 
Church,—in particular, with Erasmus of Rotterdam (0b. 
1536), and another opponent of the Lutheran Reformation, 
CaseTaNn (Thomas de Vio of Gaeta, 0d. 1534), both of 
whom distinguished themselves by opinions concerning the 
authorship and canonical authority of several books of the 
N. T. differing from the traditional views. It was also the 
case with the great leaders of the Reformation themselves, 
with CaLviIN, and above all with LutHer, who did not 
hesitate to pronounce judgment concerning some of the 
N. T. books differing from the prevailing and traditional 
opinion, with a freedom which nothing but his firm and 
manly faith in Holy Scripture and Christian truth could 
have given him. The books concerning which these and 
other theologians, Catholic as well as Protestant, objected, or 
at least expressed doubts, were the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Revelation, the Epistles of James and Jude, and 2d Peter. 

Still there was not yet a thorough historical and critical 
investigation of the entire N. T. Canon and of its several 
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parts. But the opinions put forth by the theologians named 
concerning the books specified had no abiding influence ; 
nor did the spirit of independent investigation thus mani- 
fested find much approval or imitation either in the Catholic 
or in the Evangelical Church. The N. T. Canon was con- 
firmed and ratified by the Council of Trent in the same 
form in which it had been received in the Church since the 
fifth century. Protestants also inclined to the opinion that 
the Canon should be maintained in this its integrity, and 
they feared to give expression to any doubt regarding it; all 
the more because, in opposition to the Catholic Church, they 
regarded Holy Scripture as the only sure and pure spring 
whence the doctrines of the Christian faith can be drawn. 
The works on Introduction, therefore, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and during the first half of the seventeenth, abide by 
traditional views regarding the origin of the books of Holy 
Scripture. 

Belonging to the sixteenth century, the works of two 
Catholic theologians may here be named, both of which relate 
to the Old and New Testaments. 

(a.) That by the Dominican Santes Paa@nrinus (born at 
Lucca, 0b. 1541), entitled Isagoge ad sacras literas, Lucca 
1536, and other ed. He recommends the study of Scripture 
in the original, treats in the N. T. of the relation between 
the Greek text and the Latin versions, and lays down 
exegetical rules for the exposition of Holy Scripture. 

(b.) That by another Italian Dominican, SIxTUs SENENSIS 
(of Sienna, ob. 1569), Bibliotheca sancta ex precipuis 
catholice ecclesie auctoribus collecta, Venice 1566, fol., and 
often republished—last at Naples 1742. In contrast with 
the method hitherto adopted by the Catholic Church, the 
author draws a distinction between canonical books of the 
first and of the second rank; but he rejects all doubt as to 
the authenticity of the several books, or as to the genuineness 
of certain passages of Scripture, appealing to the authority 
of the (Catholic) Church in proof of the unimpugned in- 
tegrity of the traditional text, and strongly advocating the 
Vulgate in preference to the more modern Protestant trans- 
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lations. Nevertheless the book, which is rich in literary 
lore, met with much approval even among Protestants.. 
During the seventeenth century, in the Protestant Church, 
the two following works on Scripture Introduction appeared : 
(a) that by the Lutheran theologian MicHarL WaLTHER 
(General Superintendent of East Friesland), Oficina Biblica, 
Leipzic 1636 (last ed. 1703); and (6) that by Jou. 
HEIn. HEIDEGGER, a theologian of the Reformed Church, 
Professor of Theology at Zurich (0b. 1698), Enchiridion 
biblicum, Zurich 1681 (5th ed. Jena 1723). Both these 
works treat of the O. and N. T., and were much in use 
for a long time, being very serviceable, though they con- 
tain no independent critical inquiries as to the origin and 
history of the books of Holy Scripture. A much greater 
freedom and independence of opinion concerning the origin 
of certain books is to be found at this period among Socinian 
and Arminian theologians. Among the latter we may spe- 
cially name the Dutchman Hugo Grotius (0d. 1645). 


§ 7. 

But, as distinctively making an epoch in Biblical Intro- 
duction—indeed, as the father and founder of this study 
——we must give precedence to the French Catholic theo- 
logian RicHarp Simon (0b. 1712), who also treated both 
of the O. T. and of the N. T., but in two separate works. 
Being already known as the author of several works, chiefly 
upon dogmatic subjects and archeology, he published in 
1678 at Paris an Introduction to the O. T. entitled Histoire 
erttique du Vieux Testament,—a work which excited great 
attention and caused much controversy: it was soon pro- 
scribed in France, but in Holland it was several times re- 
printed. He afterward published the following works upon 
N. T. Introduction :— 

(a.) Histoire critique du tecte du N. T., o& Con éablit la 
Vérité des Actes sur lesquels la Religion Chrétienne est fondée, 
Rotterdam 1689, 4to. The object of the work seems to be 

1 Ch. i-iv. treat of the authenticity of the N. T. books generally, 
and of spurious books; ch. v.-xix. of the several N. T. books in order ; 

VOL. I. B 
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rather to vindicate the historical traditions of the Catholic 
Church concerning the origin of the N. T. books, than to 
advance any new or individual views on the subject; never- 
theless, by the learned array of different theories already 
advanced in ancient and more modern times, it gave a 
decided impulse to further investigation. He polemically 
argues against Protestant theologians, who, rejecting Catholic 
tradition, maintained the exclusive authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture, because he advocates a lax theory of inspiration in 
opposition to the strict doctrine held generally in the Pro- 
testant Church of that period, and because he grants that 
the text of the N. T. books may in process of time have 
been liable to corruptions and alterations, like the works of 
other ancient and classical writers. Among the other works 
of Simon, the following may be named :— 

(b.) Histoire critique des versions du N. T., ot Con fait 
connoitre quel a été Pusage de la lecture des Livres Sacrés 
dans les principales Eglises du monde, Rotterdam 1690, 4to. 
Here he examines not only the older versions as critical wit- 


ch. xx.-xxii., answers to objections against the N. T. books, advanced 
by Jews and other opponents of the Christian religion ; ch. xxiii—xxv. 
on the inspiration of the N. T. ; ch. xxvi.—xxviii. on the style of the N. T. 
and N. T. Greek; ch. xxix.—xxxiii. (end) on the Greek manuscripts of 
the N. T. The treatment of these various subjects is by no means as 
uniform as one might expect in a full introduction to, or a critical history 
of the N.T. The chapters (v.-xix.) especially which deal with the 
separate books contain no thorough investigations whatever concerning 
the origin of these writings. The author contents himself with citing 
and discussing the contradictory statements and opinions of the Fathers 
and of the heretics of the first few centuries, and those of more modern 
theologians of various creeds. He advances no judgments of his own, 
for fear perhaps of giving offence by the statement of opinions contrary 
to generally received views ; and on subjects about which there had not 
already been much controversy, his observations are brief and incom- 
plete, e.g. in inquiries concerning the Pauline epistles, the chronology 
and occasion of them, etc. He deals more at length with the discussion 
of particular passages which were topics of controversy in ancient or 
more modern times, e.g. 1 John v. 7. But even here he does not avow 
his own opinions if they are not in harmony with the views sanctioned 
by the Catholic Church, except indeed where he finds precedents for 
his views in the Catholic Charch iteelf. 
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nesses for the N. T. text, as is usual in N. T. Introductions 
since, but also the more modern translations; and (as the 
title indicates) he uses these as witnesses to prove how 
widely the study of the N. T. had spread in various nations. 
This is a very learned and still highly valuable book; it 
betrays, however, the Catholic theologian by the very pre- 
ponderating judgment in favour of the Vulgate in compari- 
son of later Protestant translations, especially the Lutheran. 

(c.) Nouvelles observations sur le tecte et les versions du 
N. T:, Paris 1695, 4to, containing supplements to the two 
other works.’ 

(d.) Histoire critique des principauzs commentateurs du N. 
I’. deputs le commencement du Christianisme jusques & nétre 
tems, Rotterdam 1693, 4to. This work is esteemed the best 
of Simon’s writings, of permanent and universally recognised 
value; it indicates vast learning and extensive acquaintance 
with the commentaries on the N. T. from the earliest time 
downwards, with an acute and thorough judgment, prompted 
and expressed with moderation, though not always doing 
justice to Protestant interpreters. 

I may here name two other works of French theologians 
which may be regarded as Biblical Introductions treating of 
the O. and N. T. together,—I mean those of Du Pin and 
CaLMET: (a) Louis Exiirs pu Pin (member of the 
Sorbonne, and Prof. of Philosophy at Paris, 0b. 1719), Dis- 
sertation préliminaire ou Prolegoménes sur la Bible; it first 
appeared as a supplement and first volume of his work 
Nouvelle bibliothéque des auteurs ecclesiastiques (Paris 1686), 


1 A German translation both of the History of the Text and of the 
Versions of the N. T. was published by a minister at Quedlinburg, HEmr. 
Matru. AuG. CRAMER, entitled Richard Simon's Kritische Schriften tber 
das N. T., with preface and notes by J. S. SemLer, Halle 1776-80, 8 
vols. 8vo,—the first containing the history of the text, and the two others 
that of the versions. The supplementary matter contained in the 
Nouvelles observations (which is a scarce book) is inserted in the proper 
place; and thus with Semler’s notes, and many other additions, this 
German translation is a better work than the original. [A translation 
in English of the History of the Text, also of the History of the Versions, 
was published in London in the years 1689-90.—Tr. ] 
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and afterwards as a distinct work, Paris 1699, 2 vols. 4to 
(vol, i. on the QO. T., vol. ii. on the N. T.). The author 
gives a fair summary of what had been done in Biblical 
Introduction down to his time, with a tolerable candour of 
judgment. R. Simon, in a work published long after his 
death, criticised Du Pin severely: the book is entitled, 
Critique de la Biblioth. des auteurs ecclestast. et des Prolego- 
ménes de la Bible publiez par M. du Fin, etc., Paris 1730, 
4 vols. 8vo. [Dupin’s History of the Canon, and Writers 
of the O. and N. T., was published in English in 1700.— 
Tr.] (5) AuaustiIn CaLMeET (a Benedictine of the Con- 
gregation of St. Maurus, abbot of Senones in Lothringen, 
0b. 1757), Dissertations, qui peuvent servir de prolegoménes 
de UVécriture sainte, which he had prefixed to his com- 
mentaries on the several books, collected and published 
separately, Avignon 1715, 5 vols. 8vo; much enlarged, Paris 
1720, 3 vols. 4to; in Latin by Manst, Lucca 1729, fol.; in 
German, with notes by J. L. MosHem, 2d ed. Bremen 
1744, 6 vols. 8vo. [An English edition of this work was 
published by Parker at Oxford, 1726.—TR.] These Pro- 
legomena contain investigations concerning the origin of the 
several books of Holy Scripture, together with historical 
and geographical inquiries: they are not very profound, but 
still are very useful. 


§ 8. 

In Germany, towards the end of the sixteenth and the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, several works on N. T. 
Introduction appeared, which, though valuable, contain little 
to advance our knowledge on this subject.’ 


1 Among these we may name (a) that by Jon. Herr. Mat (Prof. of 
Greek and Oriental Languages at Giessen, 0b. 1732), Examen historiz 
critica N. T. a Richardo Simone vulgatz, Giessen 1694, 4to; ed. 8, 
1708, 4to. It is a running criticism upon Simon’s work, which the 
author endeavours to answer, yet shows but little fairness of judgment. 
The work, however, was much esteemed in its time. (0) JoH. Gror@ 
Pritivs (principal minister at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, ob. 1732), 
Introductio in lectionem N. T., in qua, que ad rem criticam, historiam, 
chronologiam, geographiam, varias antiquttates tam sacras quam profanas 
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Far more valuable materials for a critical history of the 
N. T. were furnished in the valuable Prolegomena which the 
English theologian Dr. JoHN MILL prefixed to his critical 
edition of the N. T. (Oxford 1707, fol.), and which were 
published separately (with many notes) by Dan. SALTHEN, 
Konigsberg 1733, 4to. These Prolegomena consist of two 
parts: the first gives a history of the collection, and treats of 
the authorship of the several books, together with the writings 
of the apostolic Fathers, and the various apocryphal books of 
the N. T.; and the seeond, which is far more comprehensive, 
endeavours to trace the history of the N. T. text through suc- 
cessive centuries. In the first part the author is very conser- 
vative, maintains the views generally received in the Church 
as to the origin of the several books, and vindicates them 
against objectors. ‘This, indeed, was generally considered the 
appropriate task of critical works on the N. T., because the 
absolute correctness of those views was presupposed. As to 
the text of the N. T., moreover, the tendency in the German 
Protestant Church was to take for granted the perfect in- 
tegrity of the received text as presented in the German 
editions. But in this department the second part of MIL’s 
prolegomenon, and the N. T. text following, would convince 
any unbiassed reader that such a presupposition is unjusti- 
fiable; that in the course of time the text of the N. T. books, 
like the text of other ancient writings, had been subject to 
many corruptions at the hands of transcribers ; and that these 
pertinent, breviter et perspicue exponuntur, Leipsic 1704, 12mo. No 
new opinions are advanced in this book; but it is a useful and much 
prized manual, giving much information in a small compass upon the 
subjects named in the title. It has been often republished, and 
especially with many additions by CaRL GoTT1.0B HoFMann (Prof. at 
Wittenberg), Leips. 1787, 8vo, 1764. (c) Jusrus WessEL Romp or 
Rumpus (first tutor at the Gymnasium at Dortmund), Commentatio 
critica ad libros N. T. in genere, with a preface by Carpzov, Leips. 
1730, 4to; ed. 2, 1757. The author treats of the subjects pertaining to 
N. T. Introduction in general, intending afterwards to publish a special 
introduction to the several books; but death prevented him. This 
volume contains, not indeed new investigations, but a diligent collection 


and careful arrangement of those already made, with additions of much 
that is interesting and but little known. 
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had been retained in the printed editions, so that an effort 
must be made to purify the text. Soon after Mill, special 
attention was given to this department—the criticism of the 
text—in Protestant Germany. The Wurtemburg theologian 
Jou. ALB. BENGEL (0). 1752), in his critical edition of the 
N. T. (1734), endeavoured to purify the received text, which 
he regarded as authentic, by very laborious and scientific 
investigations. His endeavours in this department were fol- 
lowed up by those of Jou. Ja. WETSTEIN (0b. 1754), in his 
critical edition of the N. T. 1751-52. The elaborate Pro- 
legomena to this work’ contain very valuable materials for 
the history of the N. T. text, in the description given of 
Greek manuscripts, old versions, and early editions; and also 
lay down hermeneutic and critical rules. Neither of these 
writers, however, enters upon the consideration of the origin 
of the several books, or the history of the Canon. 


§ 9. 

But a few years afterwards, and from the middle of 
the eighteenth century, Biblical investigations in Protestant 
Germany entered upon this sphere also in a freer and more 
independent manner than had been ventured upon or thought 
allowable for the two previous centuries. This corresponded 
with the revolution in theology which then took place, with 
the letting go of a strictly defined dogmatic form, and the 
growing prevalence of a freer dogmatic spirit. The concep- 
tion of Inspiration was held in a milder and laxer manner than 
it had hitherto generally been among German Protestants; and 
it became less a matter of comment and reproach for men to 
hold and to avow views concerning the human origin of the 
Canon, different from those which had prevailed in the Church 
in some cases from the earliest times. J. D. MICHAELIS and 
SEMLER stand foremost for their inquiries in this direction 
as it regards the N. T. The former wrote a full Introduc- 
tion to the N. T.; but the labours of the latter in this depart- 
ment are to be found scattered through various works. 


1 Published separately : Wetstenii Prolegg. in N. T. Notas adjecit, ete. 
J. 8. Semizrr. Halle 1764. 
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JoHn Dav. MicHAELIs (tutor at Halle 1739, at Gottin- 
gen 1749, 0b. 1791), Hinleitung in die gotilichen Schriften 
des Neuen Bundes, Gotting. 1750; 2d ed. 1765; 3d ed. 
1777; 4th ed. 1788, 2 vols. 4to.!° This work found great 
acceptance in Protestant Churches generally, as well as 
throughout Germany. In the fourth edition the first part 
of the work is on General, and the second part on Special 
Introduction. The first part begins with an inquiry concern- 
ing the genuineness and inspiration of the N. T. Scriptures, 
and touches (though not in an orderly way) upon most sub- 
jects since included in Scripture Introduction ; but there is 
no separate chapter upon the history of the Canon. The 
chapters, however, upon the ancient versions, and upon the 
language of the N. T., are very rich and valuable. As to 
the canonicity of the several books, which with him is one 
with their inspiration, Michaelis betrays more doubt and 
hesitation in his later editions than in his first, with refer- 
ence especially to the Revelation, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Epistles of James and of Jude, and the Gospels of Mark 
and Luke. He does not, however, dispute the genuineness 
of these books. In parts the work is characterized by breadth 
of view; but cool caution is the prevailing characteristic. 

JOHN SoLoMON SEMLER, 8 contemporary of Michaelis, 
was Professor of History and Latin Poetry at Altdorf, and 
afterwards of Theology at Halle (0d. 1791). He wrote no 
distinct work on N. T. Introduction; but he exerted a very 
powerful influence in this sphere by various treatises, some 
of which were works edited by him with preface and ad- 


1 This work has been translated into several languages—into Dutch, 
French (by Cheneviére, 1822), and English twice,—first upon the issue of 
the 1st ed.; and a second time when the 4th ed. appeared, by HERBERT 
MarsH (Prof. at Cambridge, and afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, 
ob. 1839), Cambridge 1793, with many notes, alterations, and additions ; 
but in the Special Introduction, upon the first three evangelists only. 
These additions were subsequently translated into German by E. F. K. 
Rosenmiiller: H. Marsh's Anmerkungen und Zusitze zu Michaelis Ein- 
lettung, etc., Gott. 1795; 1808, 2 vols, 4to. This work includes the 
manuscript annotations of Michaelis himself; and in vol. ii a disserta- 
tion by Marsh upon the origin of the first three Gospels. 
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ditions, e.g. Wetstein’s Proleromena, the German transla- 
tion of R. Simon’s critical works, and Oeder’s treatise upon 
the Apocalypse (1769); and others were composed by him- 


self, 


§ 10. 

The main point upon which Semler insists is the dis- 
tinction between the N. T. writings or the Canon, and 
the word of God therein contained; between the local and 
temporal in Holy Scripture, and the divine and universally 
applicable, which he takes to be whatever ministers to the 
moral welfare of mankind. Finding, as he thinks, very little 
of this latter element in the Apocalypse, he holds that the 
Apostle John was not its author; but with this exception, he 
does not enter upon any critical investigations concerning 
the origin of the N. T. books. But, as was to be expected, 
the lax view of inspiration and of the Canon which he 
espoused, tended to arouse freer inquiry into the genuineness 
and integrity of the human sources of holy writ. From the 
time of Michaelis and Semler, accordingly, the historical and 
critical study of the Scriptures, especially of the N. T., has 
been prosecuted with great zeal and industry by German 
theologians. Much labour has been devoted to the criticism 
of the text, because abundant material for this was presented 
in the accurate comparison of Greek manuscripts and other 
early testimonies ; these were classified and arranged accord- 
ing to their intrinsic worth, in order to purify the text, and 
to restore it as far as possible to its original form. Among 
the labourers in this. field may be named GRrIEsBAcH, 
MatTH2zt, LACHMANN, TISOCHENDORF, and others. Much 
labour has also been given to more exact investigations— 


1 Among the latter may be named: (a) Apparatus ad liberalem N. T. 
interpretationem, Halle 1767; (6) Vorbereitung zur theol. Hermeneutik 
(vols. iii. and iv. entitled Hermen. Vorbereitung), 4 vols. Halle 1760-69,— 
the two last vols. containing dissertations upon the Greek text, and 
manuscripts of the N. T; (c) Abhandlung von freier Untersuchung des 
Canon, in 4 parts, Halle 1771-75, containing many essays and elaborate 
answers to objectors who had taken exception to the early parts. 


é 
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conducted independently of ecclesiastical views—concerning 
the origin of the several books. The genuineness of the 
Apocalypse was closely contested and vindicated ; then the 
relationship subsisting between the three first Gospels, and the 
bearing of this upon the authorship of each ; then the origin 
and genuineness of St. John’s Gospel; also concerning the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews; the chronology of the 
book of the Acts, and of the epistles of St. Paul; concern- 
ing the genuineness of these, especially of 1st Timothy, and 
of the Pastoral Epistles generally; as to the James and the 
Jude who wrote the epistles bearing their names; as to the 


connection between 2d Peter and Jude, and the genuineness . 


of the former; and at length in the present century, the 
question has been mooted as to the historical character of 
the historical books of the N. T. generally—the Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

The fact cannot be concealed or denied, that in our day 
these investigations have assumed a most reprehensible cha- 
racter. Not only are the questions mooted, At what time 
was such and such a book composed? what are the proofs of 


its integrity and genuineness ?—but the N. T. as a whole ' 


is called in question. It cannot be denied that the views 
which some modern critics, especially of the Tiibingen school 
(of which Baur was the head), have zealously endeavoured 
to promulgate, would, if adopted, utterly undermine the his- 
torical basis of our evangelical and Christian belief. It is 
easy to understand how those whose Christianity is real and 
heartfelt are thus led to look with suspicion and mistrust 
upon all critical inquiry in this sphere, and to fall back upon 
and abide by the old ecclesiastical theories. Yet such a 
proceeding can be justified only upon the principle of the 
Roman Catholic Church, according to which all tradition 
sanctioned by the hierarchy must be received as indisputable 
authority ; a principle which militates against the fundamen- 
tals of Protestantism, and which we, as Protestants, cannot 
assent to. Protestant theology cannot, without belying itself, 
surrender the right and the duty of submitting ecclesiastical 
tradition in general—that bearing upon the origin of Holy 
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Scripture in common with the rest—to a fair, a free, and a 
scientific examination; nor can it set up any limits to this 
examination beyond what faithfulness to historical truth and 
veracity demands. We may look forward to the results of 
these investigations without fear or anxiety; for the purer 
and the firmer our faith in Christ and in the truth of Chris- 
tianity, the less shall we imagine that the sacred documents 
' of our religion have any need to fear free inquiry as to their 
origin and their history carried on in the spirit of truth. We 
may confidently cherish the hope that misconceptions in this 
sphere, as in time past they have been, so in the future will 
be, adjusted and removed by more thorough investigation ; 
and that what now perhaps seems to us threatening will by 
closer examination cease to be so, either because it will find 
its refutation, or because it will appear that this or that 
which hitherto we had regarded as an essential adjunct of our 
Christian faith, is after all only something non-essential. The 
mistakes which criticism has made can be rectified only by 
criticism ; a healthy and honest criticism must be brought to 
bear upon false criticism and its manipulations ; and this can 
only be accomplished when we are actuated in our inquiries 
by the spirit of truth, when we set up no notions in a re- 
actionary spirit which have still to be proved and justified, 
and when we do not hesitate to allow that opponents are 
right even in points differing from received views, provided 
an unbiassed and thorough investigation teaches us that they 
are really right. 


§ 11. 

In reviewing the wider literature of N. T. Introduction, 
we shall notice first what we find in the Protestant Churches 
of Germany after Michaelis and Semler. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Introductions to the N. T. were published by HaEnLEIN, 
ScHMIDT, and EICHHORN. 

Heme. Kart AxLex. HaEntein (Prof. of Theol. at 
Erlangen, and from 1808 Director of the Protestant Consis- 
torium at Munich, 0b. 1829), Handbuch der Hinleitung in die 
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Schriften des N. T., Erlangen 1794-1800; 2d and im 
proved ed. 1801-9, 3 vols. Vol. iii. contains the Special 
Introduction. Vols. i. and ii. treat of General Introduction, 
the authenticity, integrity, and trustworthiness of the N. T. 
books, but not in a very satisfactory manner. The work 
generally does not present anything very striking or pro- 
found; it is rather an exposition of what had already been 
said on subjects connected with Biblical Introduction, and is 
generally of a conservative and apologetic character, though 
with many concessions ; the author simply claiming for tra- 
ditional views a preponderating probability. 

JOHN Ernst Curistian Scumipt (Prof. of Church 
History at Giessen, 0b. 1831), Historisch-kritische Einleitung 
ins N. T., 2 vols. 8vo, 1804-5,—a work marked by pleasing 
exposition and easy superficiality. It begins with a few short 
cursory essays on the N. T. books generally, followed by an 
inquiry concerning their authorship and admission into the 
Canon, and a history of the text, including an examination 
of the ancient Mss. as witnesses for the text. Remarks.upon 
the later apocryphal books conclude the work. The inves- 
tigation is often of a sceptical and unsatisfactory character. 
He suggests doubts even as to the origin of some books 
which had hitherto been regarded as genuine, eg. of 2d 
Thessalonians and Ist Timothy, and more decidedly pro- 
nounces 2d Peter to be spurious. 

ErcuHorn’s work’ is very clever, and marked by many 
acute and sometimes brilliant combinations, but for the most 
part it will not stand proof. He has expended much pains- 


1 John Gottfr. Eichhorn (born 1752, 0b. 1827 when Prof. at Gottin- 
gen, previously at Jena), Einleitung in das N. T., 5 vols. 8vo. The 
first three vols., which appeared 1804-14, contain the Special Introduc- 
tion (vol. i.) to the ancient Gospels generally, and to our first three 
canonical Gospels; (vol. ii.) to the Acts and St. John’s writings; (vol. 
iii.) to the other N. T. epistles. Vols. iv. and v., which appeared in 
1827, contain the General Introduction, in three chapters not very well 
divided,—viz. 1. Importance of the N. T., ita preservation, compilation, 
canonicity, genuineness, and language of its books; 2. History of the 
text and mss.; 3. Materials for the critical study of the N. T. (including 
the old versions and printed editions). 
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taking industry upon the three first Gospels, endeavouring 
by very ingenious hypotheses concerning their origin to ex- 
plain their mutual connection, and this, as he thinks, con- 
clusively. He had before treated of this subject in a 
dissertation (in his Allgemeinen Biblioth. d. bibl. Litter. v. 
[1793], p. 761 sqq.), which he greatly enlarges here. But 
Eichhorn’s method of exposition has many vital blemishes 
and defects, which have now for long time been acknow- 
ledged. Many things which he endeavours to establish are 
utterly untenable, e.g. his attempt to trace the formation 
of the Canon to Marcion. He does not, however, impugn 
the authorship of the Gospels as written by those whose 
names they bear, and he maintains the genuineness of all the 
writings attributed to St. John; and so with most of the 
other books, save the Epistle of Jude, 2d Peter, and the 
three Pastoral Epistles. He was the first who endeavoured . 
to prove that none of the three Pastoral Epistles, though 
Pauline, were written by St. Paul. 

The work of LEonarD BERTHOLDT (Prof. and University 
Preacher at Erlangen, 0b. 1822), which treats of the O. and 
N. T. together, and very awkwardly, is less important and 
independent. Still it is useful, because particularly on cer- 
tain topics in the Special Introduction it arrays together and 
discusses the various views maintained, though with great 
verbosity : it is more notable (as Baur rightly says) for pro- 
lixity than for profundity.’ 


§ 12. 
Of far greater importance is the much shorter work of 
Wiig. Mart. Leper. DE WETTE (0d. 1849), Lehrbuch 


1 Historisch-kritische Einleitung in simmtliche kanon. u. apokr. Schrif- 
ten des A. u. N. T., 6 parts, Erlangen 1812-19. The first two parts 
contain General Introduction, the four others Special, the O. and N. T. 
books being classified and examined side by side; te. the Gospels and 
Acts after the historical books of the O. T., and the Apocalypse after the 
propheta. The examination of the several books is very unequal, and 
by no means proportioned to the importance of the subjects discussed ; 
that, for instance, of the Gospel by St. John, and that of the Acta, being 
quite out of proportion short. 
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der historisch-kritischen Hinleitung in die kanonischen Bacher 
des N. T., Berlin 1826; 5th ed. 1848; 6th ed. revised by 
MESSNER and LUENEMANN, 1860.’ This work is very useful 
both as a handbook and as a help in lectures; it is marked 
by precise and comprehensive exposition, and sums up with 
brevity all the literature of the past and present, bearing 
upon the subjects treated of. The three last editions contain 
many additions enhancing the usefulness of the work, espe- 
cially in the sections upon the old versions, and upon the 
Gospels. The latest investigations, moreover, down to the 
date of the edition, are carefully noted and reviewed. The 
author’s inquiry in the first edition was decidedly sceptical ; 
for, actuated by a desire to find out truth, he endeavoured, in © 
investigating the origin of the several books, to go no further 
and to come to no more conclusive opinion than the data 
before him seemed to justify. Hence he left many doubts 
and difficulties attaching to received views concerning the 
origin of several books unanswered and unsolved. In later 
editions, however, he has moderated or retracted much that 
he had before advanced, and more distinctly avows his own 
positive opinions. 

For example, in the case of St. John’s Gospel, about the 
origin of which he had expressed himself very sceptically in 
his early editions, in the fifth edition he decidedly takes the 
side of the espousers of its genuineness. The doubts ex- 
pressed in earlier editions as to the genuineness of 2d Thes- 
salonians he retracts altogether, but not as to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, nor as to the Pastoral Epistles, for in his 
last edition he clings more decidedly than ever to the sup- 
position of their non-Pauline authorship; and among the 
Catholic Epistles he not only holds the spuriousness of 2d 
Peter, but the genuineness of 1st Peter also and of James 
he considers doubtful. In spite of this, however, it is very 
instructive, and much to be recommended as a handbook.? 


1 The fifth edition of De Wette was translated into English by the 
Rev. Fred. Frothingham of Portland, Maine, in 1858. 

2 It forms the second part of his Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen 
Einleitung in die Bibel, A. u. N. T. In this part we find the Special 
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§ 13. 

The following are the works of other German Protestant 
theologians treating of N. T. Introduction alone. I name 
them in the order in which they have appeared :— 

1. Herr. Aue. Scnort (of Jena, 0b. 1835), Isagoge 
historico-critica in libros Novi Federis sacros, Jena 1830.’ 
This work contains in the notes much valuable material, but 
for precise and valuable statement it is far behind that of De 
Wette. As to the author's opinions, he endeavours to avoid 
all extreme views, and to reconcile the established conclusions 
of modern critics with traditional views, without directly re- 
ferring to the former. Hence he is often led to propound 
strange and improbable hypotheses, e.g. concerning 2d Peter, 
the Pastoral Epistles, and the Apocalypse. The book cannot 
be regarded as an addition to our knowledge. 

2. Kani AuG. CREDNER (Prof. at Giessen, ob. 1857), 
Einleitung in das N. T., Halle 1836. A work distinguished, 
like De, Wette’s, by a pleasing and comprehensive exposition, 
based upon a diligent study of the various sources of informa- 
tion, and containing much that is original and valuable, but at 
the same time much that is untenable and erroneous. For 
example, he takes a very artificial view of the three Pastoral 


Introduction to the N. T., and inquiries as to the origin of the several 
books; but the history of the books collectively is given in the first part 
with the history of the O. T. Canon, and there we must look for the 
history and literature of N. T. Introduction, and for particulars con- 
cerning the names, the parts, the divisions of the N. T. books. It is 
thus a matter of regret that the second part does not form a complete 
work on N. T. Introduction, but demands a reference in many points to 
the first part. The second part is in two divisions, viz. General and 
Special Introduction,—the latter discussing the origin of the several books, 
and the former consisting of three sections: (1) the language of the 
N. T.; (2) the old versions ; (3) the criticism of the text, where we find 
not only a history of the text, but a theory of textual criticism pro- 
pounded. 

1 The work begins with the Special Introduction, occupying three- 
fourths of the whole. The General Introduction consists of two parts: 
1. De indole et auctoritate ibrorum N. Faderis; 2. Historia textus N. F. 
critica. With two maps: 1. Map of the missionary tours of the apostles 
as described in the N. T. ;- 2. Palestine in the time of Christ. 
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Epistles which he considers partly genuine and partly spurious. 
Since, however, he has pronounced the whole to be spurious. 
The first two Gospels he holds in their present form not to 
have been the works of Matthew and Mark, though he thinks 
that certain writings of these men formed the basis of them. 
He is a warm espouser of the genuineness of St. John’s 
Gospel, but he attributes the Apocalypse and 2d and 3d 
John to an author other than St. John. He maintains the 
spuriousness of 2d Peter.’ 

3. Cu. GoTTHOLD NEUDEOKER (of Getha), Lehrbuch 
d. historisch-kritischen Einleitung in das N. T. mit Belegen 
aus den Quellenschriften und Citaten aus d. dlteren und neuen 
Litteratur, Leips. 1840. The author deals with Special Intro- 
duction only. He adopts the latest critical investigations, but 
he lacks a truly scientific spirit, and consequently Biblical know- 
ledge is not advanced. He also lacks comprehensiveness of 
exposition ; the text is inconveniently overladen with long notes. 

4. Ep. Reuss, Die Geschichte der hetligen Schr. N. T., 
Halle 1842; second and enlarged edition, 1853; 4th ed. 1864.” 
The author seeks actually to give a connected history of the 


1 The work is comprehensively planned as a history of the N. T., and 
divided into six parts: 1. History of N. T. Introduction; 2. History of 
the Origin of the N. T. Writings; 3. History of the Canon; 4. History 
of the Circulation of the N. T., or its Translations (not only the ancient 
ones); 5. History of the Text, (a) written, (5) printed; 6. History of 
Interpretation. Vol. i. (and the rest has not appeared) treats of parts 
land 2. The same author has since published Beitrdge zur Einleitung 
in die biblischen Schriften, 2 vols., Halle 1832, 1888. Vol. ii—Die Evan- 
gelien der Petriner oder Judenchristen—contains much valuable matter ; 
but the views advocated as to the use in the early Church of several 
apocryphal Gospels, especially the so-called Petrine Gospel, are utterly 
false and mistaken. Vol. iii—Das alttestamentliche Urevangelium—treats 
of the quotations from the O. T. in Matthew and in Justin Martyr, and 
presents laborious and independent investigations, in which, however, 
the main points are overlooked, and erroneous results arrived at. [We 
must also name his work entitled Zur Gesch. d. Kanons, Halle 1847, with 
many dissertations intended to prepare the way for the Introduction. 
In place of this, G. VoLckmar (Prof. at Zurich) has edited and pub- 
lished CREDNER’S papers, with some additions of his own, under the title 
of Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, Berlin 1860.] 

* In five booka, after the manner of Credner’s work : 1. History of the 
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N.T. In book i. he deals with the canonical literature and 
with the apocryphal and spurious books, together with some 
of the works of the apostolic Fathers, without drawing any 
marked line of distinction between these and the canonical 
books. The second edition is far superior to the first in 
matter and extent, and the exposition bears more of the cha- 
racter of an investigation in contrast with the first edition, 
which only gave the results of investigation; but the theo- 
logical and critical character of the work has remained essen- 
tially the same, more sceptical than positive or constructive. 
The author often speaks concerning the weightiest points— 
e.g. the genuineness of St. John’s Gospel—in a very vacil- 
lating manner; still the work is well adapted to give an 
acquaintance with the present state of Biblical inquiry. 

5. HEmnr. Egnst FERDINAND GUERICKE. After several 
Beitrdge on N. T. Introduction,’ he published a complete 
work, entitled Historisch-kritische Einleitung in das N. T., 
Leips. 1843. This work afterwards appeared under the title, 
Gesammtgeschichte des N. T. oder N. T. Isagogik, 1854 ; but the 
substanceof the work remains unchanged, and the author abides 
by the criticisms and opinions expressed categorically in his 
Beitrdge, espousing and maintaining all traditional views even 
in reference to 2d Peter, which, on the strength of external 
evidence, he seemed to regard as non-Petrine in his Bettrdge. 

6. “ Einleitung ine N. T., from the mss. of SCHLEIER- 
MACHER and notes of his lectures, with a preface by FRrep. 
Liicke, published by G. WoLDE, private teacher at Gottin- 
gen,” Berlin 1845 (vol. iii. of Schl.’s Literary Remains, vol. 
viii. of the first division of his Sdmmt. Werke). These lectures 
contain much that is interesting, but many assertions and 
views that are untenable.” 

Origin of the N. T. Books; 2. History of the Canon; 8. History of the 
Text ; 4. History of the Translations ; 5. History of Exegesis. 

1 (a) Beitrdge zur hist.-krit. Einleitung ins N. T., being a criticism of 
De Wette’s Handbook, Halle 1828. It bears chiefly on Matthew, Acts, 
2d Thessalonians, Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles. (0) Fortgesetzte 


Beitrdge: firat part, the Apocalypse, 1831. 
27. General Introduction : 1. History of the Canon; 2. Relation 
between our N. T. Text and the Original Text. II. Special Introduc- 
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§ 14. 

Most of the scholars here named, especially De Wette, 
Guericke, and Reuss, have, in the later editions of their works, 
controverted the analytic and destructive views espoused 
by the Tiipineen ScHoot. FeErp. Curist. v. Baur, of 
Tiibingen (0b. 1860), may be called the father and founder 
of this school. Having written critically upon separate books 
of the N. T.—the Pastoral Epistles and the four Gospels— 
he published two extensive works, collecting (for the most 
part unaltered) his previous dissertations, and adding new 
matter. These works were: (a) Paulus, der Apostel Jesu 
Christi, Stuttg. 1845, in which he endeavours to demonstrate 
not only the unhistoric character of the Acts of the Apostles, 
but the spuriousness also of most of the Pauline Epistles, 
allowing four of them only to be genuine (Galatians; 1st and 
2d Corinthians; Romans, with the exception of the last two 
chapters). He also regards the Epistle of James as spurious, 
(6) Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die kanonischen Evangelien, 
thr Verhdltniss zu einander,thren Charakter und Ursprung, Tiib. 
1847, wherein he endeavours in like manner to prove that the 
Gospels collectively are not to be regarded as historical works, 
but as writings indicative of the different tendencies of the 
parties then developing themselves in the early Church—the 
Petrine and the Pauline parties—and not written by the 
men whose names they bear, but in the second century, the 
fourth Gospel being the latest, and evidently designed as the 
exponent of a dogmatic tendency in the Church. Baur has 
repeated these views in the essay “die Einl. tn das N. T.,” 


tion, in six chapters: 1. The Pauline Epistles, of which (as in a separate 
work, 1807) he holds 1st Timothy not genuine, 2d Timothy and Ephesians 
doubtful ; 2. The Four Gospels—he places the three first after the apos- 
tolic age, and in their present form not by the men after whom they 
are named, but he firmly maintains the apostolic authorship of the fourth 
Gospel, and assigns it a place far above the others; 3. The Acts; 4. The 
Catholic Epistles, of which he regards 2d Peter as spurious, James pro- 
bably not genuine, 2d and 8d John as doubtful; 5. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; 6. The Apocalypse, which he does not consider to have been 
the work of the Apostle John. There then follows a third part (III!.) 
concerning the literary history and the sources of the N. T. 


VOL. I. 6 
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Theol. Jahrbiicher x. (1851, part iii.\—where he distinctly 
pronounces his opinion as to the spuriousness of all the 
Catholic Epistles—and elsewhere.! 

Many of Baur’s pupils — ZELLER, HILGENFELD, and 
others—have espoused views concerning the N. T. books 
substantially the same as his, for the most part in Baur u. 
Zeller’s Theol. Jahrb. (16 vols. 1842-57), and since 1858 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. f. wissensck. Theol. They do not 
indeed coincide with their master in every particular, e.g. in 
holding (as far as I can judge) all the shorter Pauline 
Epistles to be spurious; and in some other points they differ 
from him and from each other. But there are certain main 
points in which they are one with him, and differ from almost 
all other theologians, even from those of a critical bias,— 
namely: (a) they hold that the authors of all the historical 
books of the N. T. set forth and strive to forward certain 
tendencies, and that this is especially true of the fourth 
Gospel; (5) while maintaining that the Apocalypse is the 
work of the Apostle John, they hold that he wrote neither 
the Gospel nor the epistles which bear his name, and that the 
fourth Gospel is one of the latest writings in the New Testa- 
ment, having been written not before the middle of the 
second century.” For particulars concerning their views, see 
the history of the several books. I may here name another 
work belonging to this school by ALB. SCHWEGLER (of 
Tiibingen, 0b. 1857) : Das nachapost. Zeitalter in den Haupt- 
momenten seiner Entwickelung, 2 vols. Tiib. 1846. This 


1 [Baur's treatise, Das Christenthum u. die christl. Kirche der drei ersten 
Jahrhunderte, Tiib. 1853, 2d ed. 1860, presents a summary of the results 
of his criticism. See also his Vorlesungen tiber neutest. Theologie, pub- 
lished by FERD. Frirep. Baur, Leipz. 1864.] 

* As a guide to help us in deciding the standing-point of the Tiibingen 
school, an essay (written to recommend their views) entitled Die Tiibinger 
hist. Schule will be found in SyBeEL’s Hist. Zeitschrift, 1860, pp. 90-178. 
See also a pamphlet of Baur’s, Die Tiib. Schule u. thre Stellung zur Gegen- 
wart, Tiib. 1859, 2d ed. 1860. See, on the other side, Ritscut, Ueber 
geschichtl. Methodein der Erforschung des Urchristenthums, in the Jahrbb. 
f. Deutsche Theologie, 1861, pp. 429-459 ; and in the correspondence be- 
tween Ritschl and Zeller in SYBEL’s Zejischr. 1861, pt. 8, and 1862, pt. 3. 
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work should be named here, because it deals with the N. T. 
writings as part of the early Christian literature. The author 
not only places the N. T. books in order and side by side 
with other Christian works of the two first centuries, but puts 
most of them in the post-apostolic age, as far down as the 
middle of the second century, when he holds the fourth 
Gospel was written ; yet he also attributes the Apocalypse to 
the Apostle John. 


§ 15. 

There have not been wanting many able and zealous 
opponents of the opinions of this school, from its beginning 
and onwards, even within the pale of the Evangelical Church, 
some of whom, however, go too far in endeavouring to main- 
tain al! the old and received views concerning the origin of 
the N. T. books. Among these may be named (besides 
GUERICKE) Heme. W. J. Turersca. Two works of his 
bear upon this subject, viz.: (a) Versuch zur Herstellung des 
hist. Standpunkts fir d. Krititk d. N. T., Erlangen 1845. 
This work, which is partly directed against Baur, is indeed 
“a polemic treatise,” but is not calculated to establish the 
historic standing-point in opposition to the Tiibingen school. 
The standing-point which the writer assumes is that of the 
Church in the fourth century: this he advocates as the only 
true one, and as that which prevailed from the first century. 
He advocates his opinions in the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
rather than in that of the Protestant Church, and he some- 
times ventures to adopt the most unnatural and forced ex- 
planations of the phenomena of these early times, and the 
opinions of ecclesiastical writers concerning them. (0) Die 
Kirche im apost. Zeitalter u. die Entstehung der N. T. Schrif- 
ten, Frankf..and Erlangen 1852. This treatise is- more 
moderate in tone, and the views put forth are modified in 
comparison of the former work, but it is of essentially the 
same character: it lacks an unbiassed spirit of investigation, 
and the author's views are for the most part unnatural, and 
quite improbable. 

I conclude this review of modern works on N. T. Intro- 
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duction in the German Protestant Church with the mention 
of a small treatise of my own, Bettrdge zur Einleitung und 
Auslegung der heiligen Schrift., first vol. Beitrdge zur Evan- 
gelien-Kritik, Berlin 1846, in which the genuineness of St. 
John’s Gospel is vindicated in opposition to Baur. I would 
also name as a useful manual a work by JoHN KIRCHHOFER 
(of Schaffhausen), Quellensammlung zur Geschichte des N. T. 
Kanons bis auf Hieronymus, Zurich 1844. Considering the 
material here collected, this is a very useful book, though 
Biblical criticism may not be much advanced by it. 


§ 16. 

A few Roman Catholic theologians have taken part in 
the movements of German theology and in the sphere of 
N. T. Introduction during the past half century; but their 
works, as far as they are worthy of notice, relate only to the 
questions of General Introduction. We may name in parti- . 
cular Hue, also FeruMoser, ScHouz, MalER, REITHMAYR. 

a. JoH. Leonu. Hue (Prof. at Freiburg, 0b. 1846, aged 
eighty-one), inl. in die Schriften des N. T., Tiib. 1808, 4th 
ed. 1847. The first part contains General Introduction, and 
presents learned and acute investigations, especially in the 
sections on the history of the text, and the old versions, 
where his labours may be designated excellent. The section 
on the age and genuineness of the N. T. contains many 
acute and clever remarks upon the internal character of the 
N. T. writings, and tlie historical circumstances and relations 
presupposed in them; also the testimonies of heretics in 
the first century, which had been but little noticed before, 
all the stress having been laid upon the sayings of orthodox 
theologians. The second part, on Special Introduction, con- 
tains much that is distinctive, acute, and worthy of notice. 
But the author does not write here with so much freedom 
and impartiality: in considering the authorship of the 
several books, he seems fettered by the received views of 
his Church, and endeavours to vindicate these views very 
learnedly and acutely. The work, written in a pleasant 
style, with a vein of wit and humour running through it, 
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has had a wide circulation even among Protestant theolo- 
gians. It was, when in the 2d ed., translated into English 
by D. G. Wart, London 1827, and by *D. Fosdick, jun., 
New York. It was translated into French by CELLERIER 
Fils, Essai d'une tntroduction critique au N. T., 1823. 

6. ANDR. BENED. FEILMOSER (Prof. at Innspruck, 
afterwards at Tiibingen, ob. 1831), Hinl. in die Bacher des 
N. T., Innspr. 1810; 2d ed. Tiib. 1830, greatly enlarged 
and altered, though the character of the work remains the 
same. The General part is short, and follows the Special 
Introduction, wherein the author diligently makes use of the 
labours of others, even of Protestant theologians, with much 
acuteness and discernment, and (for a Catholic) with much 
candid impartiality. 

c. J. M. AvaustTin Sonouz (Prof. at Bonn, 0d. 1852), 
Fiinl. in die H. SS. des A.u. N. T. The first part (Cologne 
1845) is on General Introduction—both Testaments together; 
the fourth part, which was to contain the Special Intro- 
duction to the N. T., has not appeared. Among the nine 
sections of Part 1 the most important is the eighth, Beschaf- 
fenhett des Textes, which treats of the Mss. and versions. 

d. ADALB. Mater (of Freiburg), Hinl. in die Schriften 
des N. T., Freib. 1852. I. Special Introduction ; II. Gene- 
ral Introduction: 1. History of the Canon; 2. History of 
the Text. 

e. F. X. Rerramayr, Fini. in die Kanonischen Bacher 
des N. T., Regensb. 1852. 

[f. The latest work by a Catholic theologian is that of 
GaBRIEL Joa. B. GiiNTHER (Prof. of Theol. in Prague), 
Introductio in sacros N. 7. libros historico-critica et apolo- 
getica, 1863. ] 


§ 17. 

New Testament Introduction has of late been under- 
taken in England according to the German method. This 
has been done especially by Dr. Samurt Davipson (who 
was Prof. at the Independent College, Manchester) in an able 
manner from a scientific point of view, An Introduction to the 
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New Testament, 3 vols. 1848-51. The author gives atten- 
tion to the investigations of German theologians generally 
down to the latest that have appeared, and manifests much 
acuteness and thoroughness. But the work which has been 
most generally and widely used in England since 1820 is 
Horne’s Introduction. : 

THomas HarRtTweELu Horne (0b. 1862), An Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
London 1818, 3 vols. This work treats not only of the 
.O. and N. T. together, but of exegetical and other auxiliary 
sciences, Biblical geography, antiquities, and hermeneutics. 
It has passed through several editions, and the last (the 10th 
ed. 1856) is in four large and closely printed octavos. The 
venerable author, in order to bring the work in its complete- 
ness up to the present standard of knowledge, has called to 
his aid two other scholars who are well acquainted with the 
German literature of the subject, viz. (2) Davipson, the 
writer of the second volume, which contains a Special Intro- 
duction to the O. T.; and (6) Sam. ParpEaux TREGELLEs (of 
Plymouth), the editor of the fourth volume, which treats of 
the N. T., and which he has made a new and independent 
work, The first part is a very thorough and valuable intro- 
duction to textual criticism, based upon the author’s own in- 
vestigations : we wish this part were translated into German. 
The work in this new edition has justly won a scientific 
reputation ; but it has lost its unity, because the different 
editors are of different tendencies in their theological views 
concerning Holy Scripture— Horne himself and Tregelles 
holding stricter views than Davidson. Many views and 
opinions of the latter have been strongly objected to by 
English theologians, and by his fellow-editors, who have 
parted company with him ; and the second volume has been 
entrusted for revision to another English scholar—Dr. David- 
son’s revision being now an independent work. See my review 
of it in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1858, Parts 2 and 3. 

J. H. ScHOLTEN (Prof. at Leyden), Historisch-kritische 
Einleitung in die Schriften des N. T. (for use in academic 
lectures), 1853; 2d ed. Leyden (Leips. by Weigel), 1856. 
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B. DIVISIONS AND ORDER OF BOOKS IN THE N. T. 
AND THE NAME. 


§ 18. 

The collection of writings to which our attention is to 
be directed contains twenty-seven different books, some of 
which are EVANGELIC, presenting to us Christ Himself—His 
life, His works, His teaching, from His birth to His death, 
His resurrection and His ascension; and others are books 
wherein the apostles and others of our Lord’s first disciples 
are set forth in their labours during the first few years after 
Christ’s ascension. The writings of this second class were 
designated by the early Church aPosTOLIC (1a dmrocroNKd 
or of dwocrtoXor), in distinction from the “ evangelic” 
writings. See § 243. 

OF the evangelic writings the N. T. contains four, the four 
GosPELS, called after Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. These 
always have stood at the beginning of the collection, and 
usually in the order in which we have named them.’ 

The APosToLic writings, in the sense above explained, 
are twenty-three in number :— 

1. One Historical Book, giving an account of the acts and 
sufferings of some of the apostles, and of other Christian 
teachers, from the time of Christ’s ascension to St. Paul’s 
imprisonment in Rome—the so-called Acts of the Apostles 


1 In a few manuscripts only of the old Vulgate (Vercell., Veron., Cor- 
bijensis, Brix., Palat., Monac.), and in a codex Greeco-Latinus (Canta- 
brig.), and in the manuscript of the Gothic version, John immediately 
follows Matthew, and then the two others,—thus placing the two written 
by apostles first. Mark comes after Luke, and is therefore placed last. 
[The following order also occurs in one MS. and several Latin versions : 
Matthew, John, Mark, Luke. Origen and the Syriac ms. edited by 
CurRETON, 1858, give another order, viz. Matthew, Mark, John, Luke. 
Vid. CREDNER, Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, p. 98, and VoLKmar, ib. p. 393, 
where the Conc. Eph., Cyrill. Al, Theodoret, and the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions are erroneously appealed to as witnesses for the order—Matthew, 
John, Mark, Luke. In the two last Mark is at the end, in the two first 
it is not named.—B. ] 
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(pagers tav drroctoAwv) by St. Luke, a continuation or 
supplement to his Gospel. 

2. Twenty-one Epistles, viz. : 

a. Thirteen by the Apostle Pau; and of these, (a) nine 
addressed to Christian Churches—one to the Romans, two 
to the Corinthians, one each to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and two to the Thessalonians; (§) 
four to individuals, viz. two to Timothy, and one each to Titus 
and Philemon. The four Epistles named first (Romans, 1st 
and 2d Corinthians, Galatians) are sometimes called the larger, 
and the rest the smaller Pauline Epistles ; the three Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, being addressed to the companions of 
the apostle, with directions to them how as pastors they are to 
feed the Christian fellowship, are called the Pastoral Epistles. 

5. An anonymous epistle with the superscription To THE 
HeEsrews, which has for the most part been reckoned among 
the Pauline Epistles. 

ce. Seven so-called Catholic or General Epistles by other 
specially named disciples of our Lord,—one by JaMEs, two 
under the name of PETER, three by JOHN, and one by 
JUDE. 

3. One Prophetic Book—the Apocalypse or Revelation of 
John. 

The apostolic books occur in the order in which we have 
named them, in the Vulgate, in most editions of the Greek 
Testament, and in many Greek mss. In these last, however, 
we find many differences. (a) The Acts is sometimes put 
after the Pauline Epistles, and sometimes after the General 
Epistles. (4) The General Epistles occur in the oldest and 
in most Greek Mss. containing the whole N. T. before the 
Pauline Epistles, i.e. between the Acts and the Pauline 
Hpistles ; and thus they are placed in the editions of Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf. (c) The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
placed in some of the oldest Greek uss. after 2d Thessalonians 
and before 1st Timothy—between the epistles addressed to 
Churches and those addressed to individuals. In Luther’s 
translation, and most editions of it, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is quite separated from the Pauline Epistles, and the Epistles 
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of James and Jude from the other General Epistles ; 1st and 
2d Peter, and Ist, 2d, and 3d John immediately follow 
Philemon ; then come Hebrews, James, Jude, with the 
Revelation. The reason of Luther's deviation from the 
usual arrangement we shall see in the History of the Canon. 

The usual name for the entire collection which contains 
these several writings is Tom New Testament, Novum 
Testamentum, n xawn Sa0nxn. The two parts of which it 
consisted were called in the early Church ra evayyeduxa 
and Ta dmoorToNKd, or TO evayyédtoy and of arrocToONoL. 
Both these parts were already united in the beginning of 
the third century, and (in distinction from the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, which contained the history of 
the old covenant) were together called Novum Testamentum 
in the Latin Church.! J4a6yen in the Greek Bible answers 
to 3, in the sense of a covenant between God and men, 
presented by God for man’s acceptance. As Sca@jun in 
Greek usually means Testament, the Vulgate renders it by 
testamentum both in the books translated from the LXX. 
and in the N. T. In the Latin Church, accordingly, this 
word testamentum came to mean a mutual covenant between 
God and men. Testamentum was the name usually given 
in the Latin Church to the Holy Scriptures of both cove- 
nants, just as in the Greek Church they were called 4 
Twaratr cat 4 Kawi Scabnnn* as an abbreviation of ai ypada) 
Ths jwadaias nal ris Kass SvaOnens (Origen, de Princip. 
iv. 1). Not until later was Fadus (vetus et novum) now and ~ 
again used in the same sense, nor was it ever widely used. 
Testamentum is the name historically established, which is 
therefore to be retained. 

1 See TERTULLIAN, adv. Prazeam, xv. 20; adv. Mare. iv. 1; duos deos 
dividens (Marcion) alterum alterius INSTRUMENTI, vel quod magis usui est 
dicere, TESTAMENTI. 

3 Keesy9 Ssednxy (RYAN m3); the covenant mediated by the Redeemer, 
is named in Jer. xxxi. 81. The term instrumentum for testamentum 
occurs in Rufinus, expos. symb. apost., “‘ novum et vetus instrumentum ; ” 
also in TERTULLIAN, adv. Marc. iv. 1, and even in AUGUSTINE, de civ. 
Dei, xx. 4, side by side with testamentum. Vid. BLEEK’S Einl. ins A. 
T. 31. 
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C. CONCERNING THE RISE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
IN GENERAL. 


§ 19. 

The men who are named as the writers of the N. T. 
books, either expressly in the books themselves, or in their 
superscriptions, and according to Church tradition, are all of 
them disciples of Christ, either directly (and thus St. Paul 
must be viewed) or indirectly, having received their know- 
ledge in turn from other of our Lord’s disciples, as in the 
case of Mark and Luke. None of these writings were 
attributed to Christ Himself as author. And yet the ques- 
tion has at different times been mooted, why Jesus Himself 
did not leave behind Him any written works. As all that 
lays claim to the name of Christian must be referred to 
Christ as the “author and finisher of our faith,” it would 
seem as if much certainty and confirmation would have been 
given to the foundations of our faith had He Himself left 
behind Him a summary of His doctrine for all future genera- 
tions, and as if by this means untold controversies might 
have been avoided. But had this been done, Christ could 
hardly have been what He was, and what we esteem Him to 
be. We might naturally expect that a lawgiver such as 
Moses, who had to enjoin upon the people committed to his 
charge obedience to a law made up of precepts ramifying 
into many particulars of duty, would be careful to define 
these by committing them to writing ; and so with any worldly 
wise leader who sought to establish his own philosophical 
system. But this we could not expect in Christ. He came into 
the world not to establish a new law, like that of Moses, com- 
posed of a mass of complicated and for the most part external 
observances, nor to bring into vogue a new system of doctrine, 
but to save mankind,—to secure for them justification in the 
sight of God, and full redemption,—to renew in them a new 
and right spirit, the spirit of penitence and humility, of holi- 
ness and love. This certainly implied and required the 
doctrine of the Lord, but a different kind of doctrine from 
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that given in a mass of legally defined enactments, or in a 
strictly defined system of doctrinal formularies. But all 
this required not the teaching of the Lord only, but His 
entire manifestation, His incarnation, His holy life, His 
death, His resurrection and ascension. As we could hardly 
think (to name a merely human instance) that the great 
character and influence of a Socrates could have been in- 
creased by his having committed his doctrine himself to 
writing, still less can we believe this of Christ. It would 
be a very distorted picture of Him were we to fancy Him 
artificially committing to paper the subject-matter of His 
teaching, or writing down the substance of His discourses 
for the sake of preserving them, instead of propounding 
them orally in living conversation according as the occasion 
required. 

It cannot be denied that Christ might, had He so pleased, 
have committed to writing, or allowed to be written on some 
special occasion, or to meet some particular need, what might 
serve as a means of instruction or admonition, of warning or 
comfort, to some one who was absent, and that this might 
have been preserved to us. But it is certain nothing of the 
kind has come down to us. There is indeed a short so-called 
“ Epistle of Christ” to a king Abgarus of Edessa, professing 
to be a reply to a letter of Abgarus to Him.’ Both letters, 
in Greek, occur in Eusesius, H. £. i. 13,—a translation 
(according to him) from a Syriac original preserved in the 
archives of Edessa. It has long been perceived that these 
letters are apocryphal, and regarded as spurious in the Syrian 
Church ; and it is a matter of question whether the narrative, 


1 The story is as follows :—Abgarus, who is sick and can obtain relief 
from no physician, writes to Jesus. He had heard of Christ's marvellous 
acta of healing, and infers that He must be either God or God’s Son ; he 
therefore asks Jesus to come to him, and free him from his sufferings, 
because (as he had heard) Jesus was oppressed with the lying in wait 
of the Jews. Jesus, in His reply, praises Abgarus because he had 
believed in Him without having seen Him, but that He cannot come, 
seeing that He must among the Jews accomplish all for which He was 
sent; but after His ascension He will send one of His disciples to the 
king, who shall free him from his sufferings. 
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though repeated by subsequent writers, has any real and 
historical basis whatever. Vid. the passages from ancient 
writers quoted by GRraBe, Spicileg. Patrum, i. p. 1 sqq.; 
Fasricius, Codex apocr. N. T., i. p. 316 sqq. 

At a later period there were other writings in circulation 
bearing the name of Christ, but they have since been lost, 
and they must have borne on the very face of them the 
impress of spuriousness. They seem to have been put in 
circulation by certain heretical sects, and never to have been 
recognised by the Church. AUGUSTINE speaks against them 
in the De consensu evangelistarum, i. 9, 10, from which it 
would appear that they treated partly of magic, and were in 
the form of letters by Christ to the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and could not therefore claim to have been written by 
Christ during His life onearth. (Vid. FaBricius, as before, 
p- 303 sqq.) 

We may therefore regard it as certain that we possess no 
epistles or other writings by Christ during His sojourn on 
earth, and that in the first century of the Christian era none 
such existed; for had they then existed, they would have 
been handed down to us. Pretty early, however, there seems 
to have been among Christ’s disciples, after His ascension, 
some activity in writing and authorship. Not, indeed, that 
they immediately prepared (either individually or collectively) 
a full and detailed exposition of Christian faith and morals, 
or with the deliberate purpose of providing a compendium of 
Christian doctrine, and an authoritative standard of Christian 
conduct for all future time ; but when they wrote, it was with 
a definite purpose in view, just as when they taught orally, 
to give an exposition, when they were at a distance from 
those whom they wished to influence, and whom they had 
not the opportunity of teaching by word of mouth. When 
we examine the books preserved to us in the N. T., we find 
that they consist of two classes,—the historical or narrative 
series, and the epistolary series, to which last the Apocalypse 
may be added, because it is composed in the form of a letter 
to the Churches of Asia Minor. To one or other of these 
classes all those writings belonged (those which have not 
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come down to us as well as those which have) which were 
composed in the Christian Church for the use of its members 
in the early years after Christ’s ascension. The first of these 
two classes of writings was probably composed before the 
latter, though the historical books which have come down to 
us do not for the most part belong to an earlier age than the 
epistles. 


§ 20. 

Gospels describing the life and works of the Redeemer 
were undoubtedly the earliest historical writings in the 
Christian Church. We cannot tell whether anything in the 
way of history was written of Him during His life: the 
_ probability is there was not. Immediately upon His ascen- 
sion, accounts of Him were circulated far and wide by His 
disciples by word of mouth. “They ceased not to preach 
and to teach Jesus Christ.” Afterwards, when the several 
offices in the Church came to be more clearly defined, one of 
these offices was distinguished by the name EVANGELIST, 
ebaryyersorys (Eph. iv. 11; Acts xxi. 8). Those believers 
probably were so named whose province it was as itinerants 
to preach Jesus as Messiah and Saviour, and to do this by 
narrating the facts of His life and works, and by repeating 
His discourses. These evangelists would, some of them, be 
immediate disciples of Christ, who, though not among the 
inner circle of apostles, were followers of our Lord for a 
longer or shorter time during His earthly sojourn, and had 
seen His works and heard His teaching. Others of them 
doubtless received their information concerning Him from 
eye-witnesses and hearers of our Lord. Their preaching did 
not consist in giving a full and consecutive account of Christ’s 
life in all its particulars, but in relating the more remarkable 
events and discourses of Jesus,—those best known to them, 
and which they considered best suited, as occasion required, 
to awaken and confirm the faith of men in Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God; and thus they would not call special 
attention to the chronological order of particulars. 

The first evangelistic writings were probably of the same 
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character. It may be taken for granted that these began to 
be made immediately after Christ’s ascension, though only as 
accounts of certain portions of His life and ministry, or as 
collections of His discourses and sayings, made some of them 
for a special purpose and on a special occasion, and others 
without this. Some of them, moreover, would be written by 
eye- and ear-witnesses of the events and discourses related, 
and some of them by others who committed to writing the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. Some, no doubt, would be written 
by those who filled the office of evangelist as above described, 
and some by those who had heard the gospel from their lips. 
The composition of connected and consecutive histories of 
our Lord’s life and ministry was not attempted probably until 
the middle of the first century. We learn from Luke 
i. 1-4, that when this evangelist wrote, there were several of 
these connected evangelistic writings. He speaks of many 
(7oAXoL) who already “had taken in hand to set forth in 
order (avard£ac@at) a history of those things which are most 
surely believed among us.” From the manner in which he 
speaks of them, it would appear that these earlier Gospels (so 
far as Luke knew them) were not written by apostles or 
immediate disciples, but by other believers who had received 
their accounts from immediate disciples. And it is very 
probable on other grounds, as we shall hereafter see, that the 
first attempt to compose in writing a full and connected 
account of our Saviour’s public life was not made by an 
apostle, but by some disciple who availed himself of the 
oral narratives of the. apostles and first disciples, and of the 
smaller narratives (already drawn up) of Christ's discourses, 
and of particular portions of gospel history, and endeavoured 
to arrange these into an historically connected whole. The 
first attempt of this kind would soon be followed by others. 
The writer would be influenced thereto by special needs or 
wishes, either of the Church collectively or of individuals ; 
and this last was the case with St. Luke, who wrote his 
Gospel in the first instance for a certain Theophilus. Re- 
membering the great interest attaching to such records, they 
would soon spread beyond the range for which they were 
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primarily intended. Still we can understand how, when the 
more complete Gospels appeared in the Church, the first 
writings of this kind, being imperfect and fragmentary, 
would be less read, and would gradually disappear, even 
though among them there might have been one or another 
written by an immediate disciple and follower of our Lord. 
When once the gospel history began to be written, and a 
new need arose, one of these first disciples might be induced 
(by the presence of other imperfect Gospels giving promi- 
nence to a few only of the more obvious facts of our Lord’s 
life) to undertake a consecutive history of the Redeemer’s 
life and work, and to give prominence to other facts which 
had in those other writings been overlooked. 

Somewhat later, after the first gospel histories had ap- 
peared, accounts would probably be written of the acts and 
lives of the apostles and first disciples, and of the history of 
the Church generally after our Lord’s ascension. As the 
gospel indeed spread rapidly in various countries, such ac- 
counts would at once be written—accounts of the journeys 
and labours of the missionaries, composed by themselves or 
their companions in travel, and intended in the first instance 
perhaps for the mother Church, by whom they had been sent, 
or from whom they had gone forth; and communications 
would be sent from one Church to another concerning their 
external position and their internal state and experience,— 
communications generally from the newly formed Church to 
the mother Church, which had laboured for its formation. 
These accounts and communications would soon multiply so 
as to call for a fuller and more connected history of the pro- 
gress of the kingdom of God since the ascension of our 
Lord,—concerning the establishment, the growth, and the 
general life of the Churches in various places. Thus it was 
that the author of the Acts of the Apostles felt himself called 
upon, by the desire and needs of the same Theophilus for 
whom he had written the Gospel, to give a full and consecu- 
tive account of the progress of Christian history. We know 
not whether any similar histories of the apostles and early 
Churches preceded this ; but judging from the form in which 
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the work is written, it is very probable that the author of the 
book of the Acts, in writing his treatise, made use of pre- 
vious accounts of certain events and discourses. 

As to the second class of N. T. writings—the EpistLes— 
the rapid spread of the Christian Church, and the multiplica- 
tion of particular fellowships in different places, must have 
afforded abundant cause for correspondence, (a) between 
individual teachers and members, (5) between Churches and 
individual believers who were connected with them, but 
absent, and (c) between Churches of different countries. In 
Acts xv. 23-29 a letter is preserved which the mother Church 
in Jerusalem—“ the apostles, elders, and brethren ””—sent to 
the Churches in Syria and Cilicia, with reference to the 
freedom of Gentile Christians from the observances of the 
Jewish law. And in Acts xviii. 27 we are told that when 
Apollos was about to pass into Achaia, the Christians at 
Ephesus wrote a letter of recommendatiop for him to the 
brethren there. 

The epistles, however, which form separate books in the 
N. T., are all of them the letters of individuals, of Christian 
teachers, either to particular persons, or to Christian Churches 
in particular places or scattered over a wide district. Most 
of them are written by the Apostle Paul. From this apostle 
it is that we might beforehand expect a wide-spread cor- 
respondence, more than from any other of the recognised 
Christian teachers of that age. He it was who (with his 
companions) laboured more abundantly than they all, to 
carry the gospel beyond the borders of Judaism, and to 
found Churches in various lands. He naturally kept up a 
close intimacy with the Churches which he had founded, and 
felt, moreover, a lively interest in those who had received 
the gospel first, not from himself, but from his friends and 
fellow-helpers. And we can easily understand how his 
generous heart would find abundant occasion, for the sake of 
travelling brethren, or in the varying circumstances of these 
Churches, to speak with them from a distance, and would 
embrace any opportunity that offered, either through his 
companions or by a private hand, to send them words of love, 
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of instruction and admonition, of warning and of comfort, 
appropriate to their present need. The epistles of St. Paul 
in the New Testament, written to various Churches, are of 
this kind, and those addressed to particular persons are of 
the same character. | 

Influenced apparently by the example of St. Paul, other 
apostles and leading teachers in the early Churches wrote 
epistles to the believers; as, for instance, the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the writers of the Catholic 
Epistles. These last are not addressed to any local Church 
or circumscribed circle of readers, as are the epistles of 
St. Paul, and hence they are of a more general and less 
epistolary character. 


D.:‘CONCERNING THE LANGUAGE OF THE N. T. BOOKS. 


=F § 21. 

The books of the N. T., as we possess them, are written. 
in Greek. It has, however, been a matter of dispute 
whether this was their original language, or whether any of 
them are translations from other languages. Concerning 
two of them, several Catholic scholars have endeavoured to 
prove that they were originally written in Latin: viz. 
Baronrus (Cardinal, 0b. 1607) and others concerning the 
Gospel of Mark; and BELLARMINE (0d. 1621), SaLMERO 
(Jesuit in the sixteenth century), and a LapipE (0d. 1637), 
concerning the Epistle to the Romans. These opinions are 
now generally regarded as groundless." 


1 This seems to be indicated in a note appended to St. Mark’s Gospel 
in the Peschito: ‘‘ This is the end of the holy Gospel preached by Mark, 
who preached in Roman at Rome,”—a remark which probably has 
reference to a written version of the Gospel ; and it occurs at the end of 
some Greek MSS. also. As to the Epistle to the Romans, it is said in a 
note at the end of some Syrian Mss. that it was written in Roman, 
mpi, te. in Latin. But these notes and additions, though wide- 
spread, are not to be relied upon: they are the work of later copyists or 
readers, and were based upon the opinion that writings addressed to 
Roman Christians must have been written in Latin. It was generally 
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The Jesuit Joh. Harduin of Paris (0b. 1729), in his com- 
mentary on the N. T. (Haag 1741, fol.), goes still further ; 
for he endeavours to prove that most of the N. T. books 
were originally written in Latin, at least that they were 
issued by their authors in this language. Such a supposi- 
tion, suggested only for the purpose of elevating the Vul- 
gate, as authenticated by the Catholic Church, to a higher 
place, needs only to be mentioned to be dismissed." 


§ 22. 

But the question may with greater plausibility be raised, 
whether the N. T. writings were not, some of them at least, 
composed in the language which was the vernacular of the 
Palestinian Jews in the time of Christ and His apostles. 
This language is called in the N. T. “the Hebrew tongue” 
(‘ES8paiori, John v. 2, Rev. ix. 11, xvi. 16; or r7 ‘EBpatd: 
Siadéxt@, Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2, xxvi. 14). We must not 


supposed—and, as we shall hereafter see, not wholly without reason—that 
St. Mark’s Gospel was written for Romans. It must at least be granted 
that these books might first have been written in Latin. But they might 
just as probably have been written in Greek, because Greek was well 
known and in use, as in other countries, so also in Rome at the time: it 
was understood by all educated persons, and was spoken by many. (Vid. 
Wetstei, N. T. ii. p. 18; CREDNER, inl. i. 2, p. 383.) The authors 
of the Christian Scriptures might therefore reasonably take it for granted 
that their works in Greek could be read and understood by all Romans. 
The Epistle of Ignatius to the Romans is written in Greek, and Diony- 
sIus OF CORINTH wrote his work adversus Hereses in this language. It 
is evident, however, from the character of the Greek itself in the two 
N. T. books named, that they are not translations from a Latin original, 
and there is no hint whatever of their existence during the first century 
in Latin. In the case of St. Mark’s Gospel, the existence of such an 
original at a later period was asserted, and it was supposed that certain 
fragments in the libraries of Prague and Venice were in Mark’s own 
handwriting. But this opinion is now generally acknowledged unten- 
able, because the fragments there are only parte of an old Latin transla- 
tion of Mark. (Vid. Jos. Doprowsky, Fragmentum Pragense Ev. S. 
Marci, vulgo autographi, Prag 1778.) 

1 Vid., in answer to Harpuin, 8. J. BAUMGARTEN, Vindicia tertus 
Grect N. T. contra Hard., Halle 1742, 4to; MICHAELIS, Einl. i. p. 107 


qq: 
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understand by this, as many in past times were wont to 
do, the old Hebrew, but, as is now generally allowed, the 
Aramean, or Syro-Chaldaic, which is akin to the old Hebrew, 
and belongs to the same stem, but is a distinct dialect. The 
Jews had partially adopted this dialect when they were in 
exile among the Aramzan nations; and after their return to 
Palestine it gradually became the prevailing one, both in 
conversation and in writing. Regarding two books of the 
N. T., it was generally thought that they had been originally 
written in Hebrew (ze. in Aramsan), and were translated 
from that language into Greek; I mean the Gospel of St. 
Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews. As to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, there is an opinion traceable as far back as 
the early part of the second century, that the apostle wrote 
in Hebrew, and that his Gospel was subsequently translated 
into Greek by another hand. And as to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we find the opinion as early as the end of the 
second century (CLEMENS ALEX. in EvuseEstius, H. E. vi. 
14), that it was written in the language of the Palestinian 
Jews, and was translated into Greek by some one else than 
the author. (Vid. Bleek on the Hebrews, i. 6-8.) 

In more modern times some scholars have suggested the 
same supposition in reference to other books of the N. T., 
especially the Gospel of St. John." Boxren (Pastor in 
Altona, ob. 1807), in his translation of the N. T. Scriptures 
(eight parts, 1795-1806), held the same opinion regarding 
the Apocalypse, and together with BrrTHOLDT believed that 
the N. T. epistles were all of them originally written in 
Aramzan. The notion in this sweeping application of it is 
decidedly false, and it is probable in reference to none of 
the N. T. books. I would here briefly remark on this point, 
that in support of the opinion, reference is made (a) to the 
Greek of the N. T. as being very Hebraistic and Aramsean 
in its character, as if this were best explained by the suppo- 
sition that it is a translation from a Hebrew or Aramzan 

1 See Ci. F. Satmasius (Prof. at Leyden, ob. 1653), De Hellenistica 


Commentarius (1648), p. 258; PFaNNKUCRE (Prof. at Giessen, ob. 1833), 
in E1cuHorn’s Aligem. Bibl. d. bibl. Litt. viii. 367. 
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original. Some even fancy that they can trace mistakes of 
the translators in certain passages, arising from their misread- 
ing of certain words in the original. (b) The supposed want 
of a Greek education, and of any facility in writing Greek, 
on the part of the authors. (c) The supposed incapacity of 
those addressed to read or understand Greek. As to this 
last argument, it is clear that the language known and spoken 
by the persons addressed must have decided the writers in 
what language to address them, and must have led them to 
write in Greek. Aramsan was at the time the prevailing 
language of Judea, and of the neighbouring provinces north- 
wards towards Syria, and eastwards in Mesopotamia and 
Babylon. But in the countries wherein Christianity spread, 
in Asia Minor and Europe, it was little known: most of the 
Jews even who sojourned in these countries were ignorant 
of the vernacular of Palestine, and the few who understood 
it had little or no occasion to use it. Since the reigns of 
Alexander the Great and his successors, Greek had become 
more and more common in these countries: even where it 
was not the vernacular, it was imported by states founded or 
at least repeopled by Alexander with Greek-speaking people; 
and in all states of any importance it was at least understood. 
(See §§ 28, 29.) This was especially the case with the ex- 
Palestinian Jews. Greek was so common among them, not 
only in Alexandria and Greece itself, but in other countries, 
that they usually read the Scriptures in that Greek transla- 
tion which, originating in Alexandria, was widely circulated 
among the Jews of the dispersion. Now if we contemplate 
the N. T. books in reference to their purpose and the persons 
addressed, as far as this is indicated in their titles or other- 
wise, we find that, in the case of by far the most of them, 
there was nothing obliging the writers to adopt Aramezan, 
but, on the contrary, everything prompting them to use 
Greek. As to the Pauline Epistles, the Churches addressed 
were some of them European, and some of them in Asia 
Minor, where Aramzan was little known even by the Jewish 
settlers, while to the Gentiles it was utterly unknown; and 
though these Pauline Churches were composed partly of 
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Jewish and partly of Gentile Christians, the Gentile element 
prevailed. The individuals to whom the epistles of St. Paul 
are addressed were not Palestinians, nor even Jews by birth ; 
1st Peter is expressly addressed to Christians of Asia Minor, 
the Epistle of James to readers beyond Palestine, Jude to 
readers whose residence is unnamed; and so with 1st John, 
though it is generally recognised that this epistle was 
addressed to Christians in Asia Minor, and chiefly to Gentile 
to the Churches of Asia Minor. St. John’s Gospel was 
written in Asia Minor, and in the first instance for the 
use of Christians there; St. Mark, as we have already 
said, was probably intended for Romans; and St. Luke’s 
Gospel and the Acts.are addressed to Theophilus, of whom 
(though we know little) it is universally acknowledged that 
he did not belong to a Jewish country, nor to the Jewish 
nation. 


§ 23. 

As to those two writings, the Gospel of St. Matthew and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (for which even in early times 
a Hebrew original was supposed), considering their primary 
design, it would appear more appropriate had they been 
originally written in Aramsan, for both writings seem to 
have been primarily intended for believing Jews in Pales- 
tine. Yet this inference is not a necessary one. In the 
time of Alexander the Great, Palestine was certainly less 
under the dominion of Greeks, and more free, than many 
neighbouring countries; but afterwards, under the alternate 
rule of the Ptolemies and Seleucide, many towns in Pales- 
tine and in the neighbouring districts which previously 
belonged to Jews had been occupied by Hellenistic residents, 
and Greek had become the prevailing language. Among 
these towns, Josephus names in the west, Cesarea, which was 
almost wholly occupied by Hellenists (B. J. iii. 9, 1), and 
Gaza (Ant. xvii. 11, 4); in Persea, Gadara and Hippos 
(Ant. xvii. 11, 4). The knowledge of Greek must certainly 
have spread still more among the Jews of Palestine from the 
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time when their land came under the dominion of the Romans 
(B.C. 63), either as in parts wholly subject to them, or as 
indirectly under their influence. Greek was certainly the 
Janguage in which the Jews conversed or corresponded with 
their conquerors, and which the Roman governors used when 
they sat as judges, or otherwise held intercourse with the 
people. It was doubtless the language in which Jesus spoke 
before Pilate. Another circumstance which would certainly 
tend to promote the use of Greek among the Jews, was the 
fact that many foreign Jews, who with their families had 
been wont to speak Greek, sojourned in Palestine often for 
a long time, and in some cases were settled there. This was 
especially the case in Jerusalem, and in other large business 
towns in the land. These settlers retained the use of Greek 
in general intercourse, and this would certainly tend to make 
the home-born Jews acquainted with it. In Acts vi. 9 
mention is made of a synagogue of the Libertines, Cyrenians 
and Alexandrians, t.e. Jews who had obtained their freedom 
from Cyrene and Alexandria, and who had settled in Jeru- 
salem: Greek would be certainly the language used in this 
synagogue, and the LXX. version of the O. T. Scriptures 
would be the Bible read and expounded. There were doubt- 
Jess in Jerusalem, and in the large towns of Judea and 
Galilee, other such synagogues for Grecian Jews. These 
Greek-speaking Jews were called “EAAquotal, Grecians 
(Acts vi. 1, ix. 29), in distinction from the Hebrews, who 
still adhered to the use of the Aramzan, and cherished a 
strong preference for it, though Greek was not unknown by 
them. In Acts xxi. 40, for example, we are told that St. 
Paul, having obtained permission to address the multitude in 
Jerusalem, beckoned with the hand in order to obtain silence, 
and that the silence and attention were increased when they 
heard him speaking to them in the Hebrew tongue. The 
common people, who were for the most part home-born Jews, 
felt more kindly affected towards the apostle when, instead 
of speaking to them in Greek, he addressed them in Hebrew; 
and this implies that they must for the most part have 
understood both languages: they expected to be addressed 
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as usual in Greek, and were pleasingly surprised to hear the 
Hebrew.' : 

The use of the Septuagint also among the Palestinian 
Jews of this period must not be overlooked. The old 
Hebrew had for many years been a dead language among 
them; and the knowledge of it, so far as was needed for the 
reading of Scripture, was confined almost exclusively to the 
learned. In the time of Christ there were probably no 
written translations of the sacred books in Aramean ; 
certainly there were none of any repute or wide circulation. 
The Palestinian Jews therefore, who, though unlearned, 
wished to study Holy Scripture, would have recourse to the 
Septuagint, and would read this version of it; and the con- 
sequence would be, that they would adopt and have most 
confidence in the Greek when conversing upon religious 
subjects; and in books upon such subjects, Greek would be 
the language used even by Palestinian Jews. 

What is thus true of Palestinian Jews generally, is spe- 
cially applicable to the Jewish Christians of that age. The 
narrative in Acts vi. shows that there were many Greek- 
speaking Jews among the first Christians in Jerusalem; and 
they probably were as numerous in proportion in other 
Jewish towns where the gospel gained a footing. Among 
the believing Jews who recognised in Jesus the Messiah and 
Saviour promised of God in the O. T., there prevailed a 
much closer searching of the Scriptures of the O. T. than 
among the bulk of the Jewish people; and we may take it 
for granted that most of them, the Hebrews among them as 
well as the Grecians, used as a rule the Greek translation, 
while comparatively few resorted to the Hebrew original ; 
and thus even among the Hebrews, Greek would be fully 
understood, especially in connection with religious subjects. 

Under these circumstances, a Christian teacher might 
choose the Greek language for a treatise intended specially 
for Palestinian Jews or Jewish Christians, without having 
any reason to fear that it would on this account fail of its 


1 Concerning the spread of Greek as a spoken language in Palestine, 
see Hus, ii. § 10, ed. 8, pp. 80-56. 
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immediate object. The writer would be fully warranted in 
believing, when he wrote in Greek, that he would be under- 
stood not only by the Hellenists, but by all Scripture readers 
in Palestine, including those whose vernacular was still the 
Aramean. Nevertheless we must allow that, in writing 
exclusively for Palestinian Jews, an author might choose 
Aramzan, and that if he did write in this language he would be 
understood even by members of Hellenistic families ; because 
we can hardly doubt but that, in intercourse with Hebrew- 
speaking Jews among whom they lived, they would acquire 
some knowledge of Aramezan. Hence, in reference to the 
Gospel of Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews, we must 
examine more closely the question as to whether the Greek 
in which they have come down to us was the language in 
which they were originally written. But as to those books 
which were written exclusively or mainly for readers beyond 
the borders of Palestine and other Aramsan-speaking dis- 
tricts, we cannot suppose that their authors would ever have 
published them in Arameean; for had they done so, they 
could not expect the majority of their readers to understand 
them. 


§ 24. | 

Some scholars have supposed that the Apostle Paul thought 
out his epistles in Aramzan, and employed an interpreter to 
translate them into Greek, and that thus they were circulated 
among the various Churches; and so in reference to the rest 
of the N. T. authors. But, from what we have already said, 
there is evidently no ground for the supposition that the 
Apostle Paul and the other N. T. writers had not a sufficient 
knowledge of Greek to think out and compose their epistles 
or other writings in this language, whether they wrote them 
themselves or only dictated them. Least of all'is there any 
ground for this idea in the case of St. Paul; for he was born 
at Tarsus in Asia Minor, one of the main centres of Greek 
literature and culture, and his writings and speeches contain 
indications of his acquaintance with the Greek poets. How 
could he have made the missionary tours which he did in 
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Asia Minor and Greece, if he had not been familiar with 
Greek? How could he have spoken at the Areopagus at 
Athens (Acts xvii.)? As to Peter and John, and Mark also, 
we know that they lived and laboured for a considerable 
time in Greek-speaking cities and countries, so that we cannot 
doubt that they too knew Greek well. From what we have 
said as to the spread of Greek in Palestine, it is moreover 
evident that James, and Jude, and Matthew must have had 
sufficient knowledge of Greek not only to speak it, but also 
(though not perhaps perfectly) to write it. As to Luke, he 
was not even a Jew by birth (Col. iv. 14; cf. v.11); and 
we have no reason to suppose that he belonged to any other 
Aramean-speaking nation. 


§ 25. 

The Greek of the N. T. books itself bears witness against 
this notion of an Aramean original. The Hebrew and 
Aramean colouring of N. T. Greek is quite natural if 
we suppose the several authors wrote in Greek, but is not 
accounted for by the supposition that they are the work of 
a Greek translator. There are, indeed, some parts of the 
historical books which must obviously be referred to an 
Arameean original,—as, for example, Christ’s discourses and 
those of His apostles in Judea and Galilee. As to these, we 
may reasonably presume that they were originally spoken in 
Aramean, and perhaps that they were primarily written 
down in this language ; and in reference to two addresses in 
the early part of the book of the Acts, we have clear traces 
that this was the case. But it by no means follows that the 
authors of the N. T. books wrote originally in Aramezan. 
As to the Acts, this idea has never been entertained. Nor is 
there any ground for it in reference to the Gospels. We 
shall find that even as to Matthew there are indications 
which almost forbid the notion that it is a translation from 
an Arameean original. We shall also find that in reference 
to the Hebrews there are internal grounds which amply 
prove that it was primarily composed in Greek; and the 
same is true of the other epistles and the Apocalypse. As 
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to these books, the idea that they were written in Hebrew 
was not entertained in the early Church. 


E. THE CHARACTER OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK AS COM- 
PARED WITH CLASSICAL GREEK, AND GREEK LITERA- 
TURE GENERALLY. 


§ 26. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century and 
the first half of the eighteenth, a controversy was carried on 
with more or less vigour between the Purists on the one 
side and the HEeBRalsts or HELLENISTS on the other: the 
first maintaining that the Greek of the N. T. writers is pure, 
and answers to the classical, free from solecisms and bar- 
barisms of every kind, and especially from Hebraisms ; and 
the latter asserting that these things are to be attributed to 
the Greek of the N. T. writers to a very considerable extent.’ 
The Purists supported their views mainly upon dogmatic 
grounds, holding that divinely inspired Scripture must be 
perfect in its language, and composed in the purest and most 
classic style: they considered the notion of “ barbarisms” 
in the N. T. as offensive, and even as blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost. They endeavoured to prove by examples 
from the classics: that words and phrases in the N. T. which 


1 Among the Purists may be named SEB. PFocHEN (of Amsterdam, 
born at Friedberg in the Wetterau: Diatribe de linguex Grece N. T. 
puritate, Amst. 1629, 2d ed. 1633, 12mo), Jac. Grosse (Pastor at Ham- 
burg, in various works, Hamburg 1640-42), and others. Some of the 
later Purists were Cur. Sicism. Georai (Prof. of Theology at Witten- 
berg: Vindiciarum N. T. ab Ebraismis libri tres, Frankfort and Leipsic 
1732; Hierocriticus N. T. sive de stylo N. T. libri tres, Wittenberg 1738 ; 
and Hierocritici N. Faederis Pars II., sive controversiarum de latinis- 
mis N. T. libri tres, Wittenberg and Leipsic 1733, 4to), Jon. Conr. 
Scuwarz (Commentarit crit. et philolog. linguex Gr. Novi Federis divini, 
Leipsic 1736, 4to), and EL. PaLatrEt (1752). Among the Hebraists 
of this period I may mention Jon. Muszus (Prof. of Theology at Jena, 
ob. 1681, in two treatises published in 1641-42), Dan. HeEmstus (Prof. 
of History at Leyden, Evxercitatio de lingua Hellenistica et Hellenistis, 
1643, 8vo), Taomas GaTaker (Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, De 
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were regarded as Hebraisms were perfectly good and pure 
Greek. By the pains they took, and by the industry of 
others roused by their example, though not to advance so 
strict a view of N. T. Greek, very clever philological com- 
pilations of passages were made which are still very useful, 
and are almost essential to a right judgment of the question ; 
for they prove that much usually regarded as Hebraistic may 
be explained according to the usage of pure Greek. But 
besides the fact that much in the N. T. was passed by and 
left by them unexplained, they were often content with find- 
ing the same expressions in the Greek classics which occur 
in the N. T., without considering whether they were used 
in the same connection or in the same sense. They referred 
for the most part to later Greek writers, e.g. to the Byzan- 
tine historians, whose Greek the language of the N. T. had 
already influenced. They confined themselves to the con- 
sideration of lexical particulars, of single words and phrases, 
and took little or no notice of the general tone and colour of 
the language, or (with the exception of GEora1) of its gram- 
matical aspect. The Hebraists, on the other hand, also 
pushed their views too far. Yet there were some scholars 
who took a middle course, and who maintained on the whole 
correct views of the relation subsisting between the Greek 
and Hebraistic elements.’ 

But it was too much the fashion with writers on this side, 


novi Instrum. stylo dissertatio, 1648), Jon. Vorsr (Librarian at Berlin, 
De Hebratsmis N. T. commentarius, Amst. 1658-65). 

Most of the earlier treatises upon this subject, down to the end of the 
seventeenth century, will be found collected (a) by Jac. RHENFERD (born 
at Mihlheim a. d. Ruhr, Prof. of Oriental Languages at Franecker), 
Dissertationum philol. theol. de stylo N. T. syntagma, Leuwarden 1702, 
4to ; and (b) by VAN DEN Honert (Prof. of Theol. at Leyden), Syntagma 
dissertatt. de stylo N. T. Graco, Amst. 1708, 4to. For the history of 
the controversy, see WINER, Neutest. Grammat. ed. 6, p. 12 sqq.; PLANCK, 
Einl. in die theol. Wissenschaften, ii. (1795) 43 sqq.; Stance, Theol. 
Symmikia (1802), 295 8qq- 3 Morus, super hermeneutica ae T. acrvases 
acad., ed. E1CHSTAEDT, i. (1797) 216 sqq. 

1 Among these, at the outset of the controversy, we may name THEOD. 
Beza (in his N. 7. on Acts x. 46: Digressio de dono linguarum et apos- 
tolico sermone) and Heiner. STEPHANUS (in the Prefacio to his edition 
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to put down at once as Hebraisms all words and expressions 
which did not answer to classical usage; whereas, in order 
to a correct appreciation of the character of N. T. Greek, 
it is necessary to observe the relation of the Greek then 
usually spoken and written to what is properly called classical 
Greek. CLAauDIUs SALMASIUS, indeed, gave some attention 
to this; but the inquiry was not fully prosecuted until long 
afterwards, especially by Sturz, H. PLancx, WINER, and 
others." 


§ 27. 

Upon this subject I content myself with offering the 
following remarks : 

1. It is well known that the Greeks, as far back as we 
possess any records concerning them, were divided into 
several tribes, each of which had its own peculiarities of 
language in the use of certain letters, words, and forms of 
expression, etc. ; so that there were several dialects in Greek, 
the peculiarities of which were apparent in their literature. 
A few only of those dialects were fully developed, viz. the 


of the N. T. 1576), neither of whom deny Hebraisms in the N. T., but 
who maintain that these give expression and beauty to the N. T. language. 
So also J. H. MicHaE is (Dissertatio de textu N. T. Greco, Halle 1707) 
and ANT. BLACKWALL (The Sacred Classics Defended and Illustrated, 
London 1727, 1731, 2 vols. 8vo; translated into Latin, with notes, by 
CHristoPH. WOLLE, Leipsic 1736, 4to). To these we may add J. H. 
Boc er (Prof. at Strasburg and afterwards at Upsala: de lingua N. T. 
originali, 1642), J. OLEARIUS (of Leipsic: de stilo N. T. liber, Coburg 
1672, 4to; 1721, 8vo), Jon. LEUSDEN (of Utrecht: de dialectis N. T. 
singulatim de ejus Hebraismis, 1670, 4to; republished by Fiscuer, Leipsic 
1754, 1792). 

1 SaLmasius, De Hellenistica commentarius, controversiam de ling. 
Hellenistica decidens et plenissime pertractans Originem et Dialectos 
Grece ling., 1643. F. W. Sturz (Rector in Grimma, and before Prof. 
at Gera, ob. 1832), de dialecto Alexandrina, Leipsic 1786, 4to; also de 
dialecto Macedonica et Alexandrina, Leipsic 1808. H. PLANcK (at Got- 
tingen, ob. 1831), de vera natura atque indole orationis Grace N. T., 
G5ttingen 1810, 4to; reprinted in the Commentatt. theol. of RosEN- 
MULLER, MAURER, and FULDNER, i 112 sqq. WHuneR, Neutest. Gramm. 
6th ed. pp. 11-38. 
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Doric, with its kindred dialect the Holic; and the Ionic, 
with its more fully developed branch the Attic. But re- 
membering the close connection between these various tribes, 
and the wide circulation of the standard works of any one 
tribe among them all, we find that the different writers 
did not each adhere to his own dialect, but wrote in that 
dialect which was specially appropriated by this or that 
topic. Thus, through the influence of Homer, the Ionic dia- 
lect was usually adopted in epic poetry, and the Doric for 
lyric poetry. The Attic dialect afterwards became the most 
general and fashionable in written works generally, when 
Athens had obtained for herself the leadership of all Greece, 
and had become the centre of Greek science and litera- 
ture; so that the youth of Greece, in all its tribes, were 
taught it, and became familiar with it in their scientific pur- 
suits. The Attic dialect thus became the most general and 
universal, at least with prose writers. But they did not 
adopt this dialect with all its peculiarities: they rejected 
much that was distinctive of it in its grammatical forms and 
uses of words, together with much they had been familiar 
with in their own or other dialects. Besides this blending of 
the Attic with much that had been found useful in the other 
dialects, many innovations were made, unknown at least in 
prose,—modifications in the meanings of words, changes by 
lengthening or shortening the word-forms, the formation of 
new words, especially of compounds, the adoption -of many 
forms of expression before unknown except in some of the 
poets, but which now came to be commonly used in prose. 
Thus much that had been familiar only to one or two dialects 
was adopted into the written language. The Greek of these 
writers, moreover, had since the time of Alexander the Great 
been much influenced by the Macedonian dialect. The 
Macedonians were a people akin to the Greeks, whose lan- 
guage was very similar to the Doric dialect, though with 
many peculiarities of its own. By the subjection of all - 
Greece to the one Macedonian dominion, the various Greek 
tribes would of course be more blended than ever in their 
intercourse and language, and the Macedonian dialect would 
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considerably influence the Greek; much that was peculiar 
thereto would be adopted gradually into ordinary conversa- 
tion among the people, and afterwards would find its way 
into their literature. Hence we find in the later Greek 
authors, while they adopt the Attic dialect, many variations 
from the Attic Greek of Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
Demosthenes, and others. This form of Greek, which we 
find in the later prose writers from Aristotle downwards, has 
been called by lexicographers % “EAAnvexy, i.e. common 
Greek, or 7 «own (Siddexros), in contrast with the old and 
pure Attic; and the writers adopting this later Greek are 
called of “EAAnves, of xowvol, and sometimes of viv, of ToAXol.* 


§ 28. 

2. By the conquests of Alexander the Great and their 
results, Greek was spread far beyond the limits within which 
it had hitherto been used, even into Egypt and the con- 
quered countries of Asia. Many Greek towns and settle- 
ments were founded in these lands by Alexander and his 
successors ; and older cities were rebuilt, re-established, and 
repeopled with Greeks. Among these may be named Alex- 
andria in Egypt; Seleucia, Ktesiphon, Sittace, Carrhae, on 
the Tigris and Euphrates; Gadara, Hippos, and others, in 
the east of Galilee; Antioch in Syria; and many others. 
Greek was the court language of Alexander’s successors, the 
Ptolemies and Seleucid. Now the Greeks who settled in 
these cities belonged, like the Greek soldiers in Alexander's 
army, to various states; and we may therefore conclude that 
the Greek spoken would not be any one form or dialect in its 
purity, but a blending of the peculiarities of several dialects, 


1To this class belong THEOPHRASTUS, PoLysius, APOLLODORUS, 
Dionysius oF Haticarnassus, Dioporus SicuLvus, ARTEMIDORUS, 
PLUTARCH, ARRIAN, APPIAN, Pausantas, Dio Cassius, HERODIAN, and 
others. Some later writers among the Sophists and Rhetoricians en- 
deavour to imitate the pure Attic in their works (Arrixsoras, Arrixi- 
Corres); ¢.g. Dio CHRyYsosToMUs, ARISTIDES, LIBANIUS, JELIAN, and 
others, also to some extent Lucian and THEMISTIUS; but this being 
artificial, gives a tone of affectation to their style: it is not the natural 
form of the language in its historical development at the time. 
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in which the Macedonian element would be the prevailing 
one. The Greeks, in these new or newly peopled cities, still 
pursued the study of Greek literature; they had Greek 
schools, and Greek was their written as well as spoken lan- 
guage. Above all, ALEXANDRIA became in time the head 
and centre of Greek literature generally, which was prose- 
cuted there under the Ptolemies with great zeal, even down 
to the middle of the third century of the Christian era, and 
afterwards. Here, however, Greek as a written language 
retained the same character which it had in Greece itself. 
Its main basis was Attic, but in the modified form already 
described of the later Greek writers ; and it appropriated no 
small element of the Doric and Macedonian dialects, and 
many useful popular forms of expression. By the zealous 
prosecution of literary and grammatical studies, the language 
here attained a more definite and fixed character than it had 
at the same time in other places, and influenced in no small 
degree the language spoken in other centres of population. 
Hence Greek as a written Janguage, in this its latest form, 
was spoken of as the Alexandrine dialect. 

3. In those parts of Asia and Africa which Alexander 
and his successors conquered, Greek was not only employed 
as the language of conversation and of writing by the colo- 
nists, but it became familiar to the home-born inhabitants 
who were not Greeks. Greek, however, would not supplant 
the native and aboriginal language: among the smaller 
populations, and in country parts, the vernacular would still 
hold its ground. But in the large commercial towns, which 
kept up intercourse with Greece or with Greek settlements, 
the knowledge of Greek would spread, and gradually become 
universal among the educated. Thus, e.g., in Syria at the 
close of the fourth century, Greek was the prevailing lan- 
guage in all the large towns; but in the country Syriac still 
lingered, and has continued ever since. These non-Hellenic 
peoples became acquainted with Greek at first only by 
intercourse with the Hellenes, and they knew it only in the 
Hellenic dialect. But in time the more educated began to 
study Greek literature generally, and made use of Greek in 
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writing. And thus it came to pass, that both in speaking and 
In writing, they gave up the peculiarities of expression and 
the grammatical forms of their own vernacular, and made 
use of Greek, according to the extent of their knowledge. 


§ 29. 

4. And now, as to the JEws, we have already seen 
(§ 22) that in the time of Christ and His apostles Aramzean 
was the ordinary vernacular of Palestine. Still, Greek had 
for a long time been making way in all but the most retired 
places, and was understood and spoken by most Jewish resi- 
dents in Jerusalem, and in the maritime and commercial 
towns. The Jews of the S:aczropa, moreover, earlier than 
those in Palestine, had become familiar with Greek; and 
living, as they did, among Greek-speaking people, they 
adopted it both in conversation and in writing. This was 
specially the case with many Jews in Alexandria and its 
neighbourhood, who, as soon as Greek literature began to be 
cultivated there, seem to have taken part in its pursuit. Most 
of the writings first published there in Greek were certainly 
the work of Jews. One of the earliest and most important 
of these works was the-translation of the Book of the Law, 
which was followed by translations of the other sacred books 
of the Jewish Canon. The Greek in this translation is un- 
doubtedly the «xocvj, as it had been adopted in Alexandria 
both in speaking and in writing. But, as is generally the 
case with translations from a foreign language, if the trans- 
lator does not deal very freely with the original, many of its 
peculiarities of grammatical construction and manner of ex- 
pression, modifications of ‘the meanings of words and phrases, 
are adopted and intertwined; and thus the Greek of the 
LXX., though in a different degree in different books, con- 
tains many Hebraisms. It was almost a necessity that it 
should be so; because some of the religious representations 
and conceptions of the O. T. could hardly have been ex- 
pressed in Greek, if the translator confined himself solely 
to the Greek words and phrases in common use among the 
Greeks, and in their ordinary meaning. 
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This translation was widely circulated among the Jews in 
other lands; not only among the Jews of the dispersion in 
Greek-speaking countries, but even in Palestine itself, first 
by the Hellenistic residents, and gradually by the home-born 
Hebrews. As the knowledge of the old Hebrew had de- 
clined, this translation was made use of by most readers of 
the sacred books; and many had obtained their knowledge 
of Scripture in our Lord’s time solely from the Septuagint. 
This was with many the only work in Greek which they read 
and knew. And hence we see how it was that the Greek 
of the LXX. influenced so decidedly the style of Jewish 
works in Greek generally, both in foreign countries and in 
Palestine, especially when their works dealt with subjects 
akin to those of the sacred books. Greek works composed 
by Jews represent just that type of the language which had 
been adopted in Alexandria, and which in the Septuagint 
had been more or less tinged with Hebraisms. These works, 
at the same time, contain provincialisms and phrases peculiar 
to the several districts in which the writers lived; the Jews 
having for the most part obtained their first knowledge of 
Greek not only from the Septuagint, but from the people 
among whom they dwelt—from intercourse with them rather 
than by reading. In Palestine, again, and among the Ara- 
mean-speaking Jews, Greek must have been variously mo- 
dified by the old vernacular of the people, by the adoption 
into Greek of Hebraistic words, by changes in the meanings 
of Greek words and expressions, according to the analogy of 
the Aramezan, and by altered grammatical constructions. 
And thus we might naturally expect that the style of works 
in Greek, composed by Palestinian Jews, would be charac- 
terized not only by Hebratsms borrowed from the Septuagint, 
and arising from its frequent use, but also by Arameisms, 
so far as Aramean differed from the old Hebrew; and this 
is a point which has in past times been too little considered. 
But we cannot expect to find traces of this distinctively 
Aramean style, save in works composed by Jews whose 
ordinary vernacular was Aramzan. It could hardly be 
traced in the works of Alexandrine Jews, or of Jews living 
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in other Greek-speaking lands, because with them Aramasan 
was not their mother tongue, and many of them did not 
understand it. For the rest, however, the linguistic character 
of works composed by Jews would be more or less distinctive 
and marked, according to the different degrees of general, 
and especially of Hellenistic, culture in the several writers. 

Among those who gained their knowledge of Greek, apart 
from the Septuagint, by intercourse with the people around 
them, the influence of the Hebrew would be manifest chiefly 
in grammatical constructions; and in addition to the Alexan- 
drine type of the Septuagint, the popular language which 
they had acquired would tinge their works. We should 
naturally expect to find the style of literary Greek as it had 
latterly moulded itself into that called xouwn, together with a 
greater freedom from the influence of Hebraisms and Ara- 
meisms (at least in grammatical forms), among those who 
had grammatically studied Greek, and had read the Greek 
authors copiously. Among Palestinian Jews, this was spe- 
cially the case with JosEpHus. He had prosecuted the 
grammatical and literary study of Greek, and had practised 
the writing of it with great elegance and correctness. He 
speaks of himself as in this respect an exception to the rest 
of his countrymen. Among the Alexandrine Jews, however, 
this culture was common. In Alexandria there was a con-- 
tinual influx of men of various nations and religions. They 
were thrown more together, and Greeks learned the Jewish 
religion and the literature of the Israelites quite as much as 
the Jews learned Greek literature. The Alexandrine Jews 
had adopted the Greek of books as their language to a greater 
extent than their countrymen anywhere else, and they could 
therefore write more purely and fluently; and this we observe 
in PHILO and in the book of Wispom. 


§ 30. 

5. In accordance with what has now been remarked, it 
is clear that the Greek with which the Christian writers 
belonging to the Jewish nation in the apostolic age were 
acquainted, and in which they spoke and wrote, must have 
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been moulded in a similar manner, and with similar varia- 
tions, according to the writer's place of residence, and the 
extent of his Greek knowledge; and this we find in the 
N. T. books. As was to be expected, we find that the 
Greek (and this is true of all the books) is of that later kind 
called «own, whether as a written or spoken language. 
Several peculiarities of later Greek are noticeable,—namely, 
that words and phrases are adopted from various dialects, 
and many expressions that had not before been generally 
employed in writing ; earlier forms are lengthened or abbre- 
viated ; words which had been seldom used, or used only in 
poetry, had come into general use; new words had been 
coined, especially as compounds, and the signification of 
many words had been modified." 

Owing to the extended intercourse between men of diffe- 


1 Of the last-named characteristic repexeAsiyv may be named as an 
instance. It means generally ‘‘ to call to;” in Attic Greek, “ to call 
hither” to an assembly, or to the help of gods or men, or “ to invite” 
to an entertainment; but in later Greek (especially in Hellenistic Greek) 
it means ‘* to exhort,” ‘‘ to comfort” any one who is present, or sup- 
posed to be present, either by request or admonition, by comforting or 
warning ; soin the LXX., in the O. T. Apocrypha, in PHILO, and often 
in the N.T, Again, dApéessos, ‘‘ that which is purchased,” but after- 
wards, and in the N.T., ‘‘ pay ;” dxcraccscbas, ‘‘ to refuse a thing,” 
renunciare, valedicere (whereas in earlier Greek, dxcracotis = ‘ to set 
apart,” ‘‘ to distribute”) ; dvaxAiverv, cdvaxsicbas, and dvaxixress, With 
a special reference ‘‘ to recline at table ;” é» rpixsodes, c. acc., * to be 
afraid of anything,” or ‘‘ to be timid before any one.” 

Of altered words peculiar to later Greek, or more frequently used 
therein, may be named: fSeolasoon (which occurs in Xenophon, but 
not usually until later) for Beciasua; avxyyia, ‘‘a lamp,” instead of 
Avuxyos; éxxuvesy for ixxsssw; Osxarovy (Alexandrine) for dexcrevess ; 
wWetone, which occurs in PLATO, but did not come into ordinary use till 
later ; dporpsé» for dpov», ‘to plough.” Diminutives, to denote the 
bodily organs: a8 ariov or arapsoy for ovs; ta pire, ‘* the nostrils,” for 
# pis, and others. Adjectives in sg: as xpuircs for spaios, xccdnpcspsvcs 
for xaénuipios. New words formed, especially compounds: as édnysiy 
(already occurring in the Attic tragedians, but not in prose till later) ; 
dwxoxsParllery (Dio CASSIUS) ; olxodeozérne; dvraxoxpivecbas; alxypara- 
rile, -rifecbas (for which the grammarians would say alyyaawroy 
wosiy and yivecdas); edvriavrpoy (not occurring in Greek authors); 
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rent countries, several words belonging to other languages are 
adopted. into later Greek,—not only words which were names - 
of thmgs not known before, and for which there was no 
name in Greek, but other terms likewise, and in cases where 
there was nosuch need. After the Romans obtained dominion 
over the Greeks, many Latin words and Latin forms of ex- 
‘pression began to be adopted into Greek, just as before many 
Egyptian and Persian words were adopted. Examples of 
these occur in the N. T. There was a controversy in the 
first half of the eighteenth century concerning the presence 
of Latin words in the N. T., and carried on between Jou. 
Eruarp Kapp and Sirau. Frrepr. Dresie on the one 
side, and Cur. Sream. Grorar on the other; the latter 
denied that there were any such Latin words in the N. T.! 


Cnoselesy, wapoporecesy (first in the N. T.); dpysreaduns; dpysovvayeryos ; 
dadexe@urov. 

Grammatical forms: Accusative 1% (for vyiée, Attic va); the 
accus. plur. rovs Baaacis (for Baeosatas). The gen. and dat. of dvo, dvo, 
dve/, instead of the dual form dvoix. For the third person plural of 
the perfect, the ending -a»y instead of -eos; as fyywxay, John xvii. 7; 
elonxay, Rev. xix. 8, and often in the LXX. According to the Greek 
grammarians, these forms were used in Chalcis as well as Alexandria. 
For the third plur. of the historic past, the ending -oca», which in the 
Etymologicon Magnum is called a Boeotian form. It often occurs in the 
LXX. and in the Byzantines; in the N. T., Rom. iii. 18; in an O. T. 
quotation, %oAsoveay (for edorsovy) ; according to Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Buttmann; also in John xv. 22, 24, efyooay for eixov. The noun 
frcog is with the Greeks always masculine, 2d decl.—c¢ gacos, but in the 
LXX. and the N. T. usually ré facos, 8d decl. See PLANcK; WINER, § 2, 
p. 21 sqq.; EicuHory, iv. § 18; Scuorr, § 123; De WerrTE, § 6 3, note a; 
KLausEN, Hermeneutik d. N. T. (Leips. 1841), p. 339. But the examples 
given in these works, even in Winer, need still more careful sifting. 

1The dissertations on both sides will be found in Grorai’s Hiero- 
criticon, Part ii. Of PERSIAN words in the N. T. may be named, dyye- 
pevess, Matt. v. 41, xxvii. 32; yale; payor; rapedesooe; and perhaps 
peyiorayes. Of LATIN worDS may be named xevsrupian; xoravle ; Asyewy, 
0; xparrapsov; xovorwdia; tirrog (John xix. 19, in the other Gospels 
exsypagy) ; peaxearos, 1 Cor. x. 25 (macellum, from mactare); Qpayen- 
rovy, flagellare ; xivoog; xodpavrns; oxexovrAatap; oseixivdsov, LATIN 
FORMS adopted: ioyaclan Sovve:, operam dare, Luke xii. 58; tye we 
axapyrneivoy, Luke xiv. 18, = habe me excusatum ; cugBovrroy Anu Bavesy, 
consilium capere (five times in Matthew) ; ré Ixcvey xostiv revs, Mark: xv. 
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§.31. 

Before proceeding further, I will here briefly enumerate 
two classes of helps for students in examining the Greek of 
the N. T.:— 

I. The old Greek grammarians and lexicographers (see 
De Wette, § 9, note). There is much in the home- 
born grammarians of Greece which helps to ex- 
plain rarer words and forms, especially those which 
pertain to the several dialects, and concerning the rela- 
tion of words of later usage to the older Greek, espe- 
cially to the Attic. Light is thus thrown upon N. T. 
Greek. I name therefore those which are most useful 
in connection with the N. T. Of most value for 
N. T. Greek is the work of Parynicuus (surnamed 
Arabs, of Bithynia, a Rhetorician and Sophist, about 
A.D. 180), entitled Eclogae nomunum et verborum Atti- 
corum, with the additions of its last editor LoBECK 
(Leipsic 1820). Three Alexandrines must be named 
belonging to the end of the fourth or the begmning 
of the fifth century: 1. AMMONTUS, trep) ouolmy Kai 
Siahopev AEewv, de affinium vocabulorum differentia, 
edited, with a learned commentary, by VALCKENAER 
(Leyden 1749; again, with additions by ScHAFER, 
Leipsic 1822 ; and with short notes by C. Fr. Ammon, 
Erlangen 1787). 2. Hesycurus, the author of a glos- 
sary explaining obsolete expressions and provincialisms. 
There is only one manuscript of it, in Venice; the 
best edition of it is that by ALBERTI and RUHNKEN, 
Leyden 1746-66, with corrections and additions by 
Nio. SoHow, Leipsic 1792. A new edition of Hesy- 
chius has been begun by Moritz Scumipt, of which 
vols. i.—iii. have appeared, Jena 1857 sqq. The expla- 
nations specially referring to the N. T. (Hesychii 
glossae sacrae) have been edited separately by Jou. 
Cur. Gott. Ernesti, Leipsic 1785. .3. CyrILLus 
ALEXANDRINUS, author of a glossary like that of 


15, and also in Potysius and APPIAN = satisfacere alicui, ‘to content 
or please any one.” Of. De Were, § 6 b; MICHAELIS, pp.'178-177. 
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Hesychius, which was published, with many similar 
works, at Lyons 1600, fol., Paris 1679, fol. The 
greater part of it is to be found in Cur. Fron. 
MartrnHit, Glossaria Graeca minora et alia anecdota 
Graeca, Moscow 1775, 4to; with a glossary to the 
Pauline Epistles. MatrHar published another glossary 
on the Epistles of John, according to Moscow ss., in 
his Lectiones Mosquenses (Leipsic 1779), ii. p. 71 sqq. 


The following works belong to a much later time, but 


much may be found in them bearing upon N. T. Greek: 
1. Paortius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth 
century, author of the so-called Bibliotheca or pupio- 
BlBrov. Here we specially name his Lexicon or Ono- 
masticon, edited by GoTTF. HERMANN, Leipsic 1808, 
4to, and according to another ms., by Porson, Leipsic 
1823, 8vo. 2. The Etymologicon Magnum, edited by 
GaIsForD, Oxford 1848, fol. 3. Surpas, probably of 
the 11-12th century. The best edition used to be that 
of Lup. Kuster, Cambridge 1705, 3 vols. fol.; new 
editions were issued by BERNHARDY (2 vols., Halle 
1853), and by GaisFrorD, Oxford 1834, 3 vols. fol. 
4, Favormus or Varinus of Umbria, 0b. 1537, the 
author of an elaborate lexicon, compiled from old lexi- 
cographers, grammarians, and schoolmen, published at 
Rome 1523, fol., and at Basle 1538, and at Venice, 
1712, fol. The explanations of Surpas and Favo- 
RINUs bearing upon the N. T. (glosse sacra) have 
been collected and edited by Ernesti, Leipsic 1786, 
royal 8vo. 5. Zonakas, a Greek historian of Con- 
stantinople in the beginning of the twelfth century. A 
lexicon of his was edited by J. A. H. Titrmann, Leip- 
sic 1808; Zonare glosse sacre, enlarged by FRIEDR. 
Wixu. Sturz, Grimma 1818-20, 4to. I would also 
mention a Glossarium Gracum, in N. T. libros, e 
mss, ed. Leyden 1735, which Alberti adopted in his 
edition of Hesychius. WETSTEIN in his Novum Tes- 
tamentum, and Schleusner in his Lexicon in N. T., 
have both given much from these Greek lexicographers. 
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II. As to more modern collections of various Greek 
authors, in explanation of N. T. Greek, which for the 
most part advocate the pure character of the N. T. 
books, they are some of them very clever, and are 
valuable as helps in studying N. T. Greek. 1. WeEt- 
STEIN, in his edition of the N. T. (1751), gives nume- 
rous quotations from various Greek writers; and 
though there is much that is superfluous and badly 
arranged, there is very valuable material which only 
requires revision. Before Wetstein’s time there were 
other collections of various authors: two by Lams. 
Bos (Prof. of Greek at Franecker), viz. Observatt. 
miscell. ad loca quedam N. T., Franecker 1707; and 
Exzercitatt. philologice, in quibus Novi Federis loca 
nonnulla ex auctoribus Grecis tllustrantur, Franecker 
1700. 2. Ge. RaPHeEtius (Pastor and Superintendent 
at Liineburg, 0b. 1740) collected certain passages from 
Xenophon, Polybius, and Arrian; also from Hero- 
dotus; in three treatises, Hamburg 1709-31, which 
after his death were collected in one work, entitled 
Annotatt. in Sacram Seripturam, historicae in V.; Philol. 
in N. T. ex Xen., Pol., Ar. et Her. collectae, Leyden 
1747, 2 vols. 3. Jac. ELSNER (0b. 1750), Observatt. 
sacrae in N. Foederis libros, quibus plura illorum Lib- 
rorum loca ex Auctoribus potissimum Grecis et Antiqut- 
tate exponuntur et illustrantur, 2 vols., Utrecht 1720-28. 
4. Jo. ALBERTI (Prof. of Theol. at Leyden, 0d. 1762), 
Observatt. philol. in sacros N. Faderis libros, Leyden 
1725. Soon after Wetstein, several similar collections 
appeared, namely: (a) Ex1as Pavarret (a French 
preacher in London, 0b. 1765), Observatt. philol. crit. 
tn sacros N. F. libros, Leyden 1752, and under the 
title Spec. exercitatt. philol. crit. in sacros N. T. libros, 
London 1755. The author was a Purist, yet his col- 
lections contain much that is useful. (5) Gu. Dav. 
Kypxe (Prof. of Oriental Languages at KGnigsberg), 
Observatt. sacre in N. F. libros, Breslau 1755, 2 vols. 
This is among the best of these collections. (c) Quo- 
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tations from Dioporus Sreutus only, by Csp. FRrepRr. 
MonTHE (Rector at Copenhagen, 0d. 1763), Observatt. 
philol. in sacros N. T. libros ex Diod. Sic. collecta, etc., 
Copenhagen 1755. A very valuable collection of the 
same kind from JOsEPHUS was made by Jo. Tos. 
Kress (preacher at Grimma, 0b. 1782), Observatt. in 
N. T. e Fl. Josepho, Leipsic 1755; and before this by 
Jo. Barr. Otte (Archdeacon at Zurich), Spicil. s. 
excerpta ex Fl. Josepho ad N. T. illustrationem, Leyden 
1741. BRETSCHNEIDER has largely quoted from 

Josephus in his Lexicon in N. T. Lastly, a very use- 
ful collection of passages from Pxito by CurisToPu. 
Frriep. Losner (Prof. of Bibl. Philol. at Leipsic, 0d. 
1803), Observatt. ad N. T. e Philone, Leipsic 1777, - 
with a supplement by Ap. Friepr. Kuan; Spicil. C. 
F, Loesneri observationum ad N. T. ¢ Philone, Pforta 
1785. Before this, a very accurate and valuable 
collection of passages from Philo in explanation of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews had been published by Jo. 
BENED. Carpzov (Prof. of Theol. at Helmstidt, od. 
1803), Sacre exereitatt. in S. Paulli Ep. ad Hebr. ex 
Philone, Helmstidt 1780, 8vo. 


§ 32. 

Let us now briefly consider the influence of the Hebraic 
Aramean upon the language of the N. T. That it must 
influence it, is evident when we remember the nature of the 
subjects treated of, and the connection between the N. T. 
and the revelation of the Old. It would have been impos- 
sible to give expression to all the religious conceptions and 
Christian ideas of the N. T. had the writers strictly confined 
themselves to the words and phrases in use among the Greeks, 
and with the significations usually attached tothem. These 
Christian ideas were quite unknown to the Greeks, and they 

never formed phrases suitable to give expression to them. 
On the other hand, most of these ideas-and conceptions al- 
ready existed in germ in the O. T., and were more or less 
famtliar to the Jews by means of appropriate designations. 


= 


~~ 


‘ 
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Hence they would be best expressed for Greek-speaking 
Jews in the words by which they had been rendered in the 
Septuagint. These expressions would naturally be chosen 
and spread by those teachers who were of Jewish extraction 
and education, and would, of course, be adopted generally to 
denote Christian ideas. Many of these expressions, more- 
over, had been ordinary Greek words, whose meanings had 
been made fuller and higher when applied among the Jews 
to religious subjects, and which retained these meanings 
when adopted by the Christian Church, or were again modi- 
fied and further elevated, just as the ideas and conceptions of 
the O. T. revelation were modified and elevated by Chris- 
tianity. Hence it frequently came to pass, that when a Greek 
word in its ordinary signification corresponded with a Hebrew 
or Arameean word, the derived and developed meanings at- 
taching to the latter would be transferred to the former, and 
the Greek word would be used in the higher sense of the 
Hebrew or Aramean word, although this meaning had before 
been unknown to Greek usage. 

Among words of this character in the N. T. we may 
especially name o Xpicros, TO avevpa, o AOyos, 6 SiaBoros, 
Bactreia tod Geo’ and réy ovpavav, vids tod avOparrou, 3 
caTnpia, aTrenea, colouevol, arroArvpEvot, Sixarodc Oat, aic- 
Tis, evarryeniverOas, edaryryérsov, exxdrnala, ot &ytoe (DCP), 
éxXextot, éxhoyn, Kadelv, KANTOS, yapts, yYapiopa; KoLVOS 
(not only, as among the Greeks, “common,” “ ordinary,” 
“usual,” but also as = 5h, “ profane,” “unclean,” as con- 
trasted with what was holy, dyios, and hence xovoty, with 
the signification “to make profane,” “to pollute”); coapos, 
as “the world,” in contrast with the kingdom of God and = 
the things pertaining thereto; ¢75mXoy, “an idol,” and its 
compounds; eidwroGvropr, eiSwrodaTpNS, -AdTpea, and eidw- 
Aetov, “an idol’s temple ;” aiwy for “ world,” like DAY, aidy 
ovrog and éxetvos corresponding with the later Jewish forms 
man DY and X3N ‘Y, which was already common among the 
Hebrew Jews in the time of Christ and His apostles; so also 
the plural of aidves, “the world” (Heb. i. 2, xi. 3; 1 Tim. 
i. 17), like the rabbinical D'DA9 ; +d Zo-yarov Trav Hucpar, 
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DO NMNN ; dyyeros, “ angel,” like TNPD, literally ‘* messen- 
ger;” odeiAnpa, as meaning “the guilt of sin,” like the 
Arameean nin, because sin in the Bible is felt and regarded 
as a debt incurred against God: the word does not occur 
among the Greeks in this sense, nor does the expression agce- 
vat opevAjpata, Matt. vi. 12,=the Aramezan N'2in (5) par, 
Ps. xxv. 18. To these may be added the terms peculiar to 
the Christian Church, such as evaryyerlorns, amrocronos in the 
distinctively N. T’. sense; avrooroA7, and others. 

Examples similar to those here given, and for the most 
part extensions and elevations of the meaning of certain 
Greek words, or a putting new meanings into them as occa- 
sion required, occur in all the N. T. books, whether written 
by Palestinian Jews or by writers living in Greek-speak- 
ing countries, and independently of any difference in the 


general culture of the authors, or in their acquaintance with 
Greek. 


§ 33. 

We find this, however, not only where the want of appro- 
priate expressions in ordinary Greek necessitated the re- 
modelling of words and phrases, but also in cases where there 
was no lack of words in ordinary Greek to express the 
thought intended. This was, for the most part, owing to 
the Septuagint. The Seventy often translated the Hebrew 
literally, and word for word, into Greek: they (a) put such 
Greek words for Hebrew as corresponded therewith literally, 
and then transferred to the Greek the derived meaning at- 
taching to the Hebrew, though this meaning never belonged 
to the Greek word in its ordinary use; and (bd) they trans- 
lated Hebrew forms of expression verbally into Greek, form- 
ing in Greek a construction after the pattern of the Hebrew, 
which had before been quite unknown. Now, by the fre- 
quent reading of the Septuagint, these expressions would 
become familiar to the Jews, and would be employed by them 
in conversation and in writing, without their being conscious 
of anything strange or non-classical in them. This was the 
case also with many words and phrases of the Palestinian 
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vernacular, the Aramzan: those Jews who spoke it as their 
mother tongue, when they adopted Greek, would translate 
these Aramzan phrases literally into Greek, and thus make 
Greek compounds and constructions quite inconsistent with 
classical usage, so that Greeks thomseltes could hardly at 
first understand them. 

We find this to be the case in digs N. T. writers who 
belonged to the Jewish nation, and had been educated among 
them. We find Hebraic Aramzan words adopted into the 
Greek, as many Latin words and words of other languages 
were: thus, au7jv; dAAnAovia; acavvd (RINYWIN) ; KopBar, 
Mark vii. 11, = {27?, and with the Arameean affix xcopSavas, 
Matt. xxvii. 6; cardav, 2 Cor. xii. 7, and with the Araman 
affix catavas; xopos and Saros, with Greek terminations = 
13, NB; cdroy=T7ND, Aram. NNND, Again, from the Ara- 
mean d8BG, X38; paywvas, fod, NiDD; paBBi, paBBovi 
(Mark x. 51), paSfouvrt (John xx. 16) = "31, "231; paca, 
NPM, Matt. v. 22; uapavadd, 1 Cor. xvi. 22; also peooias = 
RNYD ; mdoya; olxepa, 120, Luke i. 15. 

" Greek words and phrases in the N. T. formed after the 
pattern of the Hebrew :— 

‘Pj pa = 135, and used as indefinitely, eg. Luke i. 65; 
TavTa Ta phyata tadra = “all these things,” Luke ii. 15; 
iSwpev TO pia TovTO TO yeyovos, i. 37, cf. Gen. xviii. 14. 

*Avepot, of the four quarters of the heaven, in the N. T. 
and LXX.; ot récoapes a dvepot, like the Hebrew nim yar. 

"E Eoporoyeiadar, only in later Greek, = conjitert, “to 
confess :” this is in the Hebrew 77, The same Hebrew 
word means also “ to confess to any one,” especially to God, 
praising Him; and this meaning has been transferred to the 
Greek in the LXX. and N. T. 

Ta omdrayxva = ODM, “the inward parts,” especially 
the nobler: the Hebrew word is used to denote the affections 
whose seat was supposed to be in the nobler viscera—tender 
love, pietas, and compassion: the LX X. have rendered this 
by omddyxva, and thus the word occurs in the N. T. to 
denote sympathy and pity. In classical Greek, 7a orrddyyva 
is also used to express strong emotion, but it is used of wrath 
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as well as of love, and only by the poets: the use of the 
word in the N. 'T. is certainly derived from the Hebrew. In 
the first three Gospels the verb owAayyvitecOas is used in the 
sense of OM, “to feel tender and pitiful love,” “to sympa- 
thize;” but this word does not occur at all in classical 
Greek, nor even in the LXX. In 2 Mace. vi. 8 ordayyvi- 
few is used in the sense of ovrAayyvevew, “to consume the 
entrails of beasts offered in sacrifice.” The use of the 
verb with the signification to sympathize originated in the 
Christian Church. 

"Ava@epua also appears in later Greek with the significa- 
tion of the Attic dvd@nya (both from dvarlOnur), of that 
which is consecrated to God. In the mss. of the LXX. 
both forms occur interchangeably, but as used in Scripture 
generally they are distinct: ava@nua (Luke xxi. 5) denotes 
offerings consecrated to God, but aydexza answers to the 
Hebrew 520, which also denotes what is set apart to God, 
and consecrated to Him, but in such a manner that it can 
never be applied to human uses, on account of its total de- 
struction; hence avaewa denotes cursing, and is applied to 
the objects of divine malediction. Hence we have in the 


LXX. and N. T. the verb ava@enarilew = ON, “to curse,” - 


“to devote to cursing,’—a verb which does not occur in 
classical Greek. 

"Epotaiv = byw, and hence not only meaning “ to ask,” 
but “to beg.” 

Evroryeiv, not only, as in classical Greek, “to praise any 
person or thing,” “to speak good of it,” but also “to bless,” 
like 72- 

‘Odds = 71, ME, and, like these Hebrew words, of a course 
of conduct or action; and so the verb sepurarety = 32h, 
720. YedvSadov is a later and Alexandrine form for 
oxavddérnOpov (a stambling-block) : in the LXX. and N. T. 
it is used for %¥20 and other words, to denote what serves 
for seduction in a moral and religious sense, so that a person 
is entangled, stumbles, or falls—-“ obstacle,” “ offence ;” and 
hence in the N. T. the verb oxavdanrilew, -ifea8ar, which 
does not occur in the LXX. - 
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Nupdy, “bride,” = 723; in Hellenistic Greek, as in 
Hebrew, also used for “ daughter-in-law ” (Matt. x. 35; Luke 
xii. 35); and so in the LXX. (Judg. xix. 5) vidios stands 
for “son-in-law,” = jnN. 

‘IXkaornptov, Heb. ix. 5, = MB2. 

‘O vopos = MIA, of the Jewish law as a whole. 

I'Xeoca, not only, as in classical Greek, for language or 
dialect, but often, especially in Revelation, of nations of 
various languages, like jiv7?, Isa. Ixvi. 18, and oftener j@ in 
the book of Daniel, whence this use of it is derived. 

Trdecat wrupos, Acts ii. 3, = wr five, Isa. v. 24. 

Ilaca cap& = 3-3, 

To oréppa Tivos = the descendants of any one; this 
occurs also in classical Greek, but the frequent use of the 
expression in the N. T. is owing probably to the O. T. use 
of 371. 

ropa payalpns, Heb. xi. 34, = 370 ‘a, 

"OdOarpos wovnpos, Mark vii. 22, Matt. xx. 15, = 
“envy,” “jealousy,” like the Hebrew Ay ['¥ and ‘B ‘ya 3. 

IIpécwrov ris yqs, Luke xxi. 35, = 89 a. 

Znrety rHyv uyny Tevos, Matt. ii. 20, as in the LXX. 
for "B WB) YP3. 

“Aptov hayety or éoOlevv, Matt. xv. 2, 2 Thess. iii. 8, 
etc., = DN? 53%, of eating generally. 

AapBavewy mpocwroy = OID XY. This expression 
would be quite strange and incomprehensible to a Greek. 
From it are formed the compounds, rpoowmoAnprrety, Jas. 
ii. 9; mpoowrroAnprns, Acts x. 34; mpoomrodAnpia, three 
times used by St. Paul (Rom. ii. 11; Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 
25), and in Jas. ii. 1. 

TiderOas év rH xapdla eavrod, “to consider anything,” 
_ 203 oy, 

TeveoOae Oavdrov,—an expression which a Greek might 
use, but which never occurs in Greek authors, yet often in 
the N. T. and by different writers: it had evidently become 
common among the Greek-speaking Jews, because among 
later Jewish writers in Hebrew the corresponding expression 
xnip Dyd often occurs. 
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‘O xapros rhs KotNlas cov, Luke i, 42, = 02 “p, 
Deut. xxviii. 4. 

"EképyerOas ex THs Gadvos Tuvos, Heb. vii. 5, “to 
spring from a certain progenitor,” = “B *¥2Md XY, Gen. xxxv. 
11, 2 Chron. vi. 9. 

Suvrnpelyv or Starnpety ev 7H wapdia, Luke ii. 19, 51, 
according to Dan. vii. 28 (N23 °223 NNDD), 

Hebraisms of this kind occur more or less frequently in 
all the N. T. books. 


§ 34. 

The peculiarities of the Hebrew and of the Aramzan, in 
their relation to the Greek, for the most part coincide ; be- 
cause the old Hebrew of the O. T. influenced in no small 
measure the Aramean of the Jews, both as regards the use 
of words and the formation of phrases. In some places it is 
not easy to determine whether a peculiar mode of expression 
in the N. T. has come from the old Hebrew by way of the 
LXX., or from the vernacular spoken in Judea at the time. 
'It may be supposed that the same peculiarities which were 
adopted by the Palestinian writers through their vernacular, 
occurred to the Alexandrine writers through the LXX. 
Generally, however, I think we may take it for granted that 
the language of all Jews, whether Palestinian or Grecian, 
when they wrote upon religious subjects, was influenced by 
the language of the L.X-X. and of the old Hebrew much 
more than by the Aramezan. WHNER thinks otherwise, and, 
as it seems to me, wrongly. | 

But it would be different in the case of writings translated — 
into Greek direct from the Aramzan. Here the influence 
of this dialect would be very marked, and would far out- 
weigh that of the old Hebrew. This, however, was not 
probably the case with any of our N. T. books, not even 
with the first canonical Gospel, but only with certain portions 
of the historical books, e.g. the early part of the book of the 
Acts, and perhaps the early Gospels in their original concep- 
tion or form. As to the discourses of Christ recorded in the 
Gospels, they were probably most of them spoken in Aramean, 
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and perhaps first recorded thus. And the same probably 
was the case with the discourses of the Acts delivered in 
Jerusalem ; so that in explaining them we must resort to 
the Aramwan, even though the writings in which we now 
have them were originally composed in Greek. Still we 
could not suppose that Arameean peculiarities would be very 
prominent in their influence upon the Greek, unless the dis- 
courses in question had been rendered literally and word 
for word: they would not be so marked if fidelity of narra- 
tion be supposed to have consisted in giving the sense, and 
not the very words and forms.’ 


§ 35. 

The Hebrew and Aramzan have moulded in some de- 
gree the grammatical construction of the Greek. Many verbs 
which of themselves govern the accusative or dative in ordi- 
nary Greek are followed by prepositions: thus, rpooKxuvety 
is followed in older Greek by the accusative of the object, 
and in later Greek by the dative; in the N. T. and LXX. 
in both ways, and sometimes with évwioy, or éumpoobév 
Twos, or Ewrpocbev Tay Today Twos. ‘AxorovGetv, instead 
of the dative, has sometimes émrlow twvos, like mopevecOas 
(Epyec Pat, drrdryew) orrliaw ett and this is formed after 
the manner of “BD “INN "pana (72 27). Devyew aro Twos, Or 
dtd mpocdérov T1095, like 13 (or DY) ag. 12 or BD. II poceé- 
xevv (with or without éavré) amo twos, often in the N. T., 
and the LXX. 2 Chron. xxxv. 21 (j2 bin), Lev. xxii. 2 
(13 in Niphal), and often in Ecclesiasticus. “Opvivas év 
Tevt, “to swear by any one” (Matt. v. 34, etc.), like 3 yaw; 
in classical Greek, on the contrary, it is followed by the 
accusative. “Oporoyeiy év reve, Matt. x. 32, Luke xii. 8, 
formed after the analogy of Mm ova Yam, e. 9: Ps, xx. 8. 
Kpvrrew te daé twos, often in the N. T. and in the LXX. 
after the Hebrew *AD1 followed by }© or ‘BD; in classical 
Greek, pvmrewv tiva, etvas els to = 97, TTouetv 2dcos pera 
twos, Luke i. 72, x. 37, = ‘B DY TON Aby. Aexa Svo, 

1 These remarks apply not only to examples of the kind already given, 
but equally to those still to be presented. 
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Acts xix. 17, xxiv. 11, and in the L.XX. instead of Sadexa, 
like Wy DW. 

Special modes of expression, such as: e¢¢ in a negative 
oath, Mark viii. 12, any rAeyw duly ef SoOnceras, so fre- 
quently in the LX X. after the manner of the Hebrew Ox, 
but quite contrary to Greek usage; mpooriGecGm, with the 
. infinitive of another verb, Luke xx. 11; wpocéBero Erepov 
méuryrat SovAov (Mark xii. 4, wdAw dzrécrecbev . . . GdDdov 
dovAov), Luke xx. 12, Acts xii. 3, as with the Hebrew 50", 
which the L.XX. have often imitated. The casus odliqui 
of the relative pronoun are expressed in Hebrew by the per- 
sonal pronoun (as a suffix) with WS preceding. And so we 
find it in the Greek of Matt. iii. 12, ob ro wrvov ev 7H yeupt 
avrov, “in whose hand is the winnowing fan ;” Rev. vii. 2, 
ols €500n adtois; ver. 9, dv dpiOpnoas avrov ovdels ébvvaro. 
So also Grou... éxet (Rev. xii. 14) corresponds with the 
Hebrew O48... TW. 

The plan in Hebrew of joining to the finite verb the in- 
finitive absolute of the same verb, for the sake of emphasis, 
is followed in N. T. Greek by joining the verb with a verbal 
noun: ¢g. Luke xxii. 15, éwsOupla éreOvpnoa; John iii. 29, 
xapa yaiper, impense letatur; Acts iv. 17, amethy daretdn- 
owpeba avrois, “let us strictly forbid them;” and so often 
in the LXX. 

In Hebrew adjectives are used less frequently than sub- 
stantives, and the qualifying thought is expressed by a sub- 
stantive in the genitive following. This method is followed 
by Jewish writers in Greek generally, and we find it in the 
N. T.: for example, Luke iv. 22, royou ris ydprros; xvi. 
8, oixovopos rhs aduclas; xviii. 6; Eph. v. 2, eis dopa 
evwdlas; Rev. xiii. 3; Rom. i. 26, wd@y atipias; Acts ix. 
15, oxedos exroyys for oxedos éxdexrov. By this construc- 
tion the thought is expressed more fully and graphically, and 
with greater emphasis. When a personal genitive has to be 
added to the thought thus expressed, it is attached to the 
genitive noun, though it refers to the whole expression or to 
the governing word (Gesenius, § 119, 6). We find a similar 
construction in Rev. xiii. 3, 9 wAny7) Tov Oavdarou avrov 
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€Oeparrev6n. And, in like manner (though Winer judges 
differently, § 34, 5), we may probably understand the ex- 
pressions in Acts v. 20, wavra Ta pyyata ths Cons Tavrys ; 
Rom. vii. 24, é« tov ow@patos tod Oavdtou Tovrov. 

The expressions viol ris Bacwelas, viol tis dmeBelas 
(Eph. ii, 2 ; Col. iii. 6), viol dwros, viol shyépas (1 Thess. v. 
5), 6 vies trs dmrwdelas (2 Thess. ii. 3), are also Hebraistic. 

As to prepositions, the frequent occurrence of 3 in Hebrew 
and Aramzan has led to the corresponding use of év in many 
cases where in classical Greek it would not occur: thus we 
find it when mention is made of the means or instrument by 
which anything is done, where the simple dative or dud with 
the genitive would be ordinarily used; e.g. dzroxreivas ev 
popdala; xpalew &v dav peydrn; éxBadrew Ta Saipova 
éy TQ dpyovre tay Sarpoviwy, Matt. ix. 34. Hence it happens 
that the distinction between é and evs is not so marked as 
otherwise it would be. 

Lastly, the Hebrew and Aramzan have given a very defi- 
nite colouring to the style of the N. T. writers, especially in 
the historical books; the Hebrew through the Septuagint, 
which bears a very marked Hebraistic character, and the 
Arameean as the still living vernacular of Palestine. This 
appears, for instance, in the absence of long sentences and 
periods in the narratives. In Hebrew and Aramean the 
sentences are short, and the propositions simply stated one 
after another; and as this is the case also in the Septuagint, 
we need not wonder that it should be so in writers who were 
accustomed thus to express themselves in their mother tongue, 
or whose Greek reading was almost exclusively confined to 
the Greek Bible. Hence arises the meagre use or entire 
absence of Greek conjunctions, so nicely modifying and 
connecting the several sentences, and the frequent use of 
the simple «a/, like the Hebrew 1, even at the beginning 
of sentences. Still we find a great difference between the 
several writers in the style of their Greek generally, and 
even when the topics treated of do not lead to a Hebrew 
or Aramean style. The PavuLINeE style is more periodic 
than that of the evangelists. The Greek of the oer of 

VOL. I. 
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JAMES is comparatively pure, and even elegant in some 
parts. Above all, the Epistle to the HeBREws is distin- 
guished by its beautiful style and the flow of its periods, 
which are constructed with great art, and (comparatively 
speaking) in very pure and well-chosen Greek. The Greek, 
too, in many parts of St. Luke’s writings is very pure; for 
instance, in the latter half of the book of the Acts, and 
especially in the preface to the Gospel; but other parts, 
particularly in the Gospel, are very Hebraistic in their style. 
The most thoroughly Hebraistic, and consequently unclassi- 
cal, in style of all the N. T. books is the Apocalypse, which 
is full of grammatical inaccuracies ; and here it is not easy 
to mistake a Palestinian writer, who, with varied and learned 
culture, attained his knowledge of Greek, and his ability to 
write it, in his Jater years. 

As to the most appropriate name for the Greek of the 
N. T. there has been much discussion. Some have called it 
ALEXANDRINE Greek, or the Alexandrine dialect ; but this 
is inadmissible. "We have seen, indeed, that the later Greek 
attained a' determinate form and character in Alexandria 
and elsewhere ; and hence we might speak of an Alexandrine 
dialect, though not in the sense of the older Greek dialects 
whereby the various tribes of Greece were distinguished. 
But this Alexandrine type formed only the basis or element 
of N. T. Greek. The name HELLENISTIC, which Justus 
Jos. SCALIGER (Animadv. in Chronologica Euseb. p. 124) 
and Jon. Drustus (on Acts vi. 6) recommend, is more ap- 
propriate. SaLmasius strongly objects to it, but, at least 
partly, on insufficient grounds). De WETTE also (§ 4) 
considers this name inappropriate, and so does TREGELLES 
(Horné’s Introduction, 10th ed., iv. 21). Still I am inclined 
to retain it as the name most generally received; WINER 
also approves of it (§ 3, 26, note; vid. Theol. Studten u. Krit. 
1858, p. 546). ‘EdAnvitew and ‘Eddnvcrys are used to 
denote foreigners who adopted Greek as their language ; and 
thus, as we have already seen, the word “EAAnvcrat is used, 
Acts vi. 1, ix. 29, to designate Greek-speaking Jews in Jeru- 
salem, and to distinguish them, not indeed from native Greeks, 
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but from ‘Efpalovs.. The name HELLENISTIC, therefore 
(not Hellenic, which is = xown), may be taken to denote the 
kind of Greek spoken or written by a Greek-speaking Jew, 
tinged as it would be more or less by a Hebrew or Aramzan 
style. This name, for which we might also use JEWISH 
GREEK, embraces, besides the writings of the N. T., the 
Septuagint and the apocryphal books of the O. T., and other 
Greek writings included in Jewish literature. If we would 
denote N. T. Greek alone, we must speak of it as the N. T. 
idiom. 
| § 36. 

I here append a few literary notices of the more modern 
grammatical and lexical works upon the language of the 
N. T., and of works containing excerpts or quotations from 
the later Jewish writers—the Targums, the Talmud, and the 
Rabbins—in explanation of the N..T., both as to its lan- 
guage and its subject-matter, and similar to those collections 
already referred to from Greek authors. In these later Jewish 
writers we find many expressions that were not fully formed 
when the O. T. was completed, but that were quite current 
in Jewish intercourse and writing in the time of Christ and 
His apostles, and that must have influenced the language of 
the N. T.; and thus an examination of these later Jewish 
_ writers is useful in the elucidation of N. T. Greek. Collec- 
tions of quotations are given by the following scholars :— 


Joun LigHTFoot (Vice-Chancellor of the Univ. of 
Cambridge, 06. 1675) on the four Gospels, the Acts, 
1st Corinthians, and part of Romans, first published in 
English, 1644 ; then in Latin at Cambridge, and by 
Carpzov at Leipsic, 1675. Lightfooti Opera omnia, 
2 vols. Rotterdam 1686, fol.; ed. 2 by Leusden, 
Franecker 1699. Whole works edited by the Rev. J. 
R. Pitman, 13 vols. 8vo, 1825. 

Curist. SCHOTTGEN (Rector at Dresden), Hore 
Hebraice et Talmudicaw, Dresden 1733-42, 2 vols. 4to : 
the first vol. only bears upon the N. T., and there texts 
of the N. T. in the order of the books are explained by 
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‘the Talmad and the Rabbins, while vol. ii. treats of 


the Christology of the later Jews.. Many illustrations 
from later Jewish writers will be found in WeTsTEIn. 
The work of Joann Geru. MeusoHeEn (General Sup. 
and Prof. of Theology at Coburg, 0b. 1743), Nov. 
Test. ex Talmude et antiquitt. Hebraorum illustratum, 
Leipsic 1736, 4to, contains learned dissertations by J. 
A. Danz, RHENFERD, and others, which bear more upon 
matters of fact and archzology than upon the language 
of the N, T. 

As to grammatical works, the grammar of N. T. 
Greek, as distinct from Greek grammar generally, has 
been the subject of distinct works since the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The first who composed a 
grammar of the N. T. (in conjunction with that of the 
Hebrew of the O. T.) was A. T. Grass: Philologia 
sacra, first in two books, Jena 1623, and afterwards 
1636, in five books, the third of which is the Gram- 
matica sacra, and the fourth contains additions thereto. 
He starts from the Hebrew, and what he says concern- 
ing the Grammar of N. T. Greek is more as an addition 
thereto, or appendix. Soon after him there appeared 
much fuller treatises: (a) by Casp. Wyss (Prof. at 
Zurich, ob. 1659), Dialectologia sacra, etc., Zurich 1650 ; 
and (b) by G. Pasor (Prof. of Greek at Franecker, 
0b. 1637), Grammatica Greca sacra N. T. in tres libros 
distributa, published, with emendations and additions 
by his son Mart. Pasor (Prof. at Groningen), 1655. 
For an account of both works, see WINER, Grammatik, 
p- 5 sqq. In modern times, Pa. H. Haas was the 
first who again took up the subject, in his Hebr.-griech. 
Grammatik zum Gebrauch far d. N. T., Tiibingen 1815. 
But this was a very meagre work, and was supplanted - 
by the superior labours of G. BENED. WINER (ob. 
1858). His Grammat. d. N. T. Sprachidioms als sichere 
Grundlage d. N. T. Exegese appeared first at Leipsic - 
1822. A supplement was afterwards published in 1828, 
and both parts were blended in one in the fifth ed. 
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1844; 6th and enlarged ed. 1855, since translated 
into English. 

This work, which forms an epoch in N. T. exegesis, 
has not yet been excelled by any other. C. J. W. 
ALT’s (minister at Kisleben and Hamburg) Grammatica 
ling. Grece qua N. T. Seriptores ust sunt, Halle 1829, 
is of less value. So also is that of ALEX. BUTTMANN, 
Grammat. d. N. T. Sprachgebrauchs, as an addition to 
Ph. Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, Berlin 1859. Vid. 
the Bettrdge zur Kritik u. Grammatik des N. T. by 
the same author in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1858, pp. 
474-516. 

The lexical works on the Greek of the N. T. are of 
- two kinds: (a) Concordances, wherein the words of the 
N. T. are alphabetically arranged, lists of places where 
each occurs, and the immediate connection given; (0) 
Lexicons, wherein the lexical material is arranged, the 
various senses in which the words are used stated, and 
thus the author's view of the various passages presented. 

1. Greek Concordances : (a) by Xystus BETULEJUS 
(his German name was Sixtus Birken, Rector of the 
Gymnasium at Augsburg, 0d. 1554), Basel 1546, fol. ; 
(5) by Heme. STEPHANUS (of Paris, ob. 1598), Paris 
1594 and 1624; (c) by Erasmus Scumip (Prof. at 
Wittenberg, ob. 1637), entitled NV. 7. Graecit rapetop, 
alliis Concordantie, and published after his death, 
Wittenberg 1638, fol.—a work for a long time widely 
used, and republished by Cyprian, Gotha 1717, again 
at Glasgow 1819, 2 vols. 8vo; (d) the newest and 
best, by Kanu Herm. Bruper: Tapeioy rav ris 
xawns AiaOnnns réEewv, or Concordantie omnium 
vocum NN. T. Grect, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio 
edite, nunc secundum critices et hermeneutices nostra 
etatis rationes emendata, aucte, meliori ordine disposite, 
Leips. 1842, 4to; Editio stereotypa altera, 1853. This 
is a very useful work, and a decided improvement upon 
‘ all earlier concordances. It regards not only the textus 
receptus, but the text of other editions of the N. T. and 
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of the chief mss.; hence many words and word-forms 
occur in it which are not in former concordances, and 
by certain signs it is indicated in what texts a word 
occurs in any special or figurative sense. There are 
other improvements and additions which render the 
work most acceptable and useful. 

2. Greek Lesxicons to the N. T. From the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and for a considerable 
time, that of GEorRGE Pasor, Lexicon Greco-Latinum 
in N. T., Herborn 1626, 7th ed. 1663, was generally 
used ; latest edition, cum animad. J. F. F1scHeERI, 
Leipsic 1774. During the first half of the eighteenth 
century two were published: (a) Curist. Stock 
(Prof. of Oriental Languages at Jena, 0b. 1733), Clavis 
ling. sancte N. T., Jena 1725; ed. 5, ed. J. F. 
FiscHer, Leipz. 1752. (5) Crist. SCHOTTGEN, 
Novum Lexicon Graeco-Latinum in N. T., Leipz. 
1746, who, like Hesychius, uses chiefly the O. T. and 
rabbinical works in explaining N. T. Greek; enlarged 
ed. by Tos. Kress, Leipz. 1765; last ed. by Gorrt- 
LIEB LEBERECHT SPOHN, who adds references from 
the Syriac; Leipz. 1790, royal 8vo. Next we must 
mention that of J. F. Fiscuer (Prof. of Classics at 
Leipsic, ob. 1799), Prolusiones de vitiis lexicorum N. 
T. separatim antea, nunc conjunctim edite, Leipsic 
1791. Soon afterwards appeared the work of J. 
F'RIEDR. SCHLEUSNER (0b. 1831, Professor, etc., at 
Wittenberg), Novum Ler. Greco-Latinum in N. T., 
Leipsic 1792, 2 vols. 4th ed. 1819. This work had 
in its time a wide repute and circulation, and it is still 
very useful on account of the valuable material therein 
collected ; though, as a work, it is very deficient and 
crude, an almost countless number of meanings being 
put into each word. The works of WAHL and Bret- 
SCHNEIDER, which appeared almost simultaneously, 
indicate a much better arrangement of material: (a) 
Cur. ABR. WaHL (0b. 1855 at Dresden), Clavis N. T. 
philologica usibus scholarum et juvenum Theol. studios. 
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accommodata, 2 vols., Leipsic 1822, 8vo; ed. 3,-emendat. 
et auctior, 1843, 4to. (6) Cart GorrLies Bret- 
SCHNEIDER (General Superintendent at Gotha, od. 
1848), Lexicon manuale Greco-Lat. in libros N. T., 
2 vols., Leipsic 1824; ed. 3, 1840. Each of these 
works has its distinguishing advantages. WauL dwells 
chiefly upon the classical uses of words, BRETSCHNEIDER 
upon the Hellenic. The former is very full, almost too 
full, in its consideration of the particles; the latter 
dwells much upon matters of fact, with much that is 
interesting from Josephus. On the whole, I prefer 
BRETSCHNEIDER; but both works leave much still to 
be desired, and so does C. G. WiLke’s work, Clavis 
N. T. philol. usibus schol. et guvenum Theol. studios. 
accommodata, Leipsic 1841, 2d ed. 1850, and the 
shorter work of J. C. Scuiruitz (Prof. at. the Gym. 
at Wetzlar), Griech-deutsches Worterbuch zum N. T., 
Giessen 1851, 2d ed. 1858. It is much to be regretted 
that two scholars who purposed treating on the N. T. 
lexically, H. PLanck and Winer, did not accomplish 
their design. . [Grim has re-edited WILKE’s Clavis: 

—C. G. Winx Clavis N. T., ete. Quem librum tta 
castigavit et emendavit ut novum opus haberi possit, C. 
L. W. Grium. Also under the title, Lexicon Graeco- 
Latinum in libros N. T. auctore C. L. W. Grimmio: 
Fase. 1, Leipz. 1862; Fasc. 2, 1864. To this last 
must now be added the able work of Hermann - 
CREMER, Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch der N. T. 
Graecitat, Gotha 1868, 2d ed. 1872.) 


Supplementary List, for the use of Students, of Critical. Com- 
mentaries upon the N. T. Books. a the Editor, J. 
F. BLEEK. ie | 

§ 37. 
No. 1. Works upon the entire N. T., over and Sts 
those named in § 31 and 36. —LAURENTINUS VaLLa 


1 In this list, Bleek’s Introduction to the O. T. is denoted by i. §, and 
the simple § always denotes the present work.—B. 
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(ob: cire. 1456: Annotatt. in N. T., first published by 
Erasmus 1505); Erasmus OF ROTTERDAM (Annotatt. 
in N. T., 1516, and often; also Paraphrases of most of 
the books, from 1517); Martoratus (WN. T. Catholica 
expositio ecclesiastica, etc., Paris 1561, and often); 
JoacHimM CaMERARIUS (Comm. in N. Feedus, in 
Beza’s edition of the N. T., 1642); Brza (see § 298) ; 
Grotius (Annotatt. in N. T. in his Opp. theol.). The 
expositions of Valla, Erasmus, Camerarius, Vatablus, 
Castellio, Drusius, Camero, J. and Ludw. Cappellus, 
Grotius, and others, are collected in the Critict sacri 
(9 vols., London 1660, fol.), and in vols. iv. and v. of 
Matt. Poor's Synopsis criticorum (5 vols. fol., Lond. 
1669-76); and here, too, may be found the annota- 
tions of Estius, Gerhard, Hammond, a Lapide, Piscator 
(see i. § 50), and others. The annotations of Hueco 
Grotius may be found also in the polemical work of 
Catov (Biblia N. T. illustrata, 2 vols. fol., Frankf. 
1676; see i. § 53). 

Hammond (Paraph. and Annotations upon all the 
books of the N. T., Lond. 1653: in Latin, with addi- 
tions by Clericus, Amst. 1698, fol.; Frankf. 1714); 
De Dreu (Animadverss. in libros N. T., 1633; and in 
the Critica sacra, Amst. 1693, fol.); a LApPIpE (see i. 
§ 49); CaLmMEt (see § 7, and i. § 49); the Englische 
Bibelwerk, originally in French, containing the annota- 
tions of all the best English critics (see i. § 55). 

Wo tr, Cure philol. et crit. in N. T., began to 
appear in 1725, and was published as a whole in 5 vols., 
Basel 1741. To this is added KécuEr, Analecta philol. 
et exeg. in 4 evang. quibus Wolfit cure supplentur atque 
augentur, Altenburg 1766, 4to; BENGEL (Gnomon N. 
T., Tiib. 1742; ed. 2, 1759; ed. 3, 1773; new ed. by 
Steudel, Tiib. 1835-36; Berlin ed. 1860); WeEtTsTEIN 
(see § 300); J. D. MtcHaExis (Anmerkk. f. Ungelehrte 
to his translation of the N. T., 4 parts, Gott. 1790-92 ; 
see i. § 54); J. G. RosEnMiLLER (Scholia in N. T., 
first in 1777, 6th ed. 1815-31). 
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Herm. OLsHAvusEN (0b. 1839), Comm. aber Bibl. 
simmtl. Schriften des N. T.. Konigsb. 1830 sqq. Vol. 
i. the three first Gospels down to the account of our 
Lord’s Passion, 1830; 4th ed., revised by Ebrard, 1853. 
Vol. ii., 4th ed., revised by Ebrard, 1862: Part i., the 
Gospel of John; Part ii., the account of our Lord’s 
Passion; Part iii., the book of the Acts. Vol. iii., 
Romans and Corinthians; 2d ed. 1840. Vol. iv., 
Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, 1st and 2d Thessa- 
lonians, 1840. Vol. v., Part i., Epistles to Philip- 
pians, Titus, Timothy, and Philemon, revised by 
Wiesinger, 1850; Part ii., the Epistle to tie Hebrews, 
by Ebrard, 1850. Vol. vi., Part i., Epistle of James, 
_by Wiesinger, 1854; Part ii., 1st Peter, by Wiesinger, 
1856; Part iii. 2d Peter and Jude, by Wiesinger, 
1862; Part iv., the Epistles of John, by Ebrard, 
1859. Vol. vii., the Apocalypse, by Ebrard, 1853. 
[Most of these have been translated into English, and 
published in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, 1st 
series. | 

H. A. W. Meyer, Krit.-exeg. Komm. aber das N. T.: 
Part i. (first appeared in 1832), Matthew, 5th ed., 
Gott. 1864; Mark and Luke, 4th ed. 1860 and 1864: 
Part ii., Gospel of John, 5th ed. 1869: Part iii., Acts, 
. 3d ed. 1861: Part iv., Romans, 5th ed. 1873: Part v., 
1st Corinthians, 5th ed. 1870: Part vi., 2d Corinthians, 
6th ed. 1870: Part vii., Galatians, 5th ed. 1870: Part 
viii.. Ephesians, 4th ed. 1867: Part ix., Philippians, 
Colossians, and Vhilemon, 3d ed. 1865: Part x., 
Thessalonians, by Liinemann, 2d ed. 1859: Part xi., 
Timothy and Titus, by Huther, 2d ed. 1859: Part xii., 
Peter and Jude, by Huther, 2d ed. 1859: Part xiii., 
Hebrews, by Liinemann, 2d ed. 1861: Part xiv., 
Epistles of John, by Huther, 2d ed. 1861: Part xv., 
James, by Huther, 2d ed. 1863: Part xvi, the 
Revelation, by Diisterdieck, 1859. 

De WErTTE, Kurzgefasstes exeg. Handb. z. N. T.: 
Vol. i.: 1. Matthew, 4th ed. by Messner, 1857; 2. 
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Mark and Luke, 3d ed. 1846; 3. Gospel and Epistles 
of John, 3d ed. 1846; 5th ed., by Briickner, 1863; 
4, Acts, 3d ed. 1848. Vol. ii.: 1. Romans, 4th ed. 
1847; 2. Corinthians, 3d ed., by Messner, 1855; 3. 
Galatians and Thessalonians, 3d ed. 1864; 4. Colos- 
sians, Philemon, Ephesians, Philippians, 2d ed. 1847; 
5. Titus, Timothy, and Hebrews, 2d ed. 1847. Vol. 
lii.: 1. Peter, Jude, James, 3d ed., by Briickner, 1858 ; 
2. Revelation, 3d ed., by Moller, 1862. 

J. P. Lanes, with other scholars, has published 
Theol.-homtlet. Bibelwerk, 1857 sqq., which contains all 
the N. T. excepting Revelation. 

De Wetre’s Uebersetzung (see i. § 55), 4th ed. 
1858. The 5th vol. of Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, edited by 
Holtzmann (Leipz. 1865), contains a translation of the 
N. T., with short annotations. 

No. 2. Works upon large portions of the N. T.— 
JEROME; THEoPHYLACT (Archbp. of Bulgaria in the 
eleventh century); GicumEnNtIus (on Acts, the Pauline 
and Catholic Epistles); Cavin, on the whole N. T. 
except the Apocalypse; Coccrrus (see i. § 52); J. 
CRELL (Opp. exeg. 1656, fol.); Morus (0d. 1792), 
Prelectiones, published after his death; Koprer (ob. 
1791), N. T. Gr. perpet. annotatt. tllustr., vols. iii—x., 
Gott. 1778 sqq.; continued by Heinrichs, Pott, 
Tychsen, and Ammon. Vols. i. and ii. on the Gospels 
were not published. BaumGarTeNn-Crvusivs (00. 
1843), Theol. Auslegung der Johann. Schriften (Gospel 
and Epistles), 2 vols. Jena 1844-45; also his Evzeg. 
Schriften zum N. T., by Kimmel, Otto, and Schauer. 

No. 3. Works upon the Synoptical Gospels only.— 
Besides those already named under 1 and 2: EuTHE- 
MIUS ZIGABENUS, Comment. in 4 Evv., Greece et Lat., 
ed. Matthii, Leipz. 1792; H. E. G. Pautus, Com- 
mentar, 1800, 2d ed. 1804—5, and Exveg. Handb. aber die 
drei ersten Evv., 1830-33; KuinaL, Commentarius in 
libros N. T. historicos; Ewaup (see § 92); BLEEK, 
Synopt. Erkldrung der drei ersten Evv., edited by Holtz- 
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mann, 2 vols., Leipz. 1862. See also THOLUOK on the 
Sermon on the Mount, 4th ed. 1856; and WICHELHAUS 
on the History of the Passion in all four Evv. (see § 68). 

No. 4. On Matthew only.—OnricEN; CHRYSOSTOM 
(Homilie); Hiwarius Picrav.; JEROME; ELSNER 
(Commentarius, ed. Stosch, 2 vols. 1767); Gratz (Krit.- 
histor. Commentar., 1821-23); FRitzscHE (Quatuor 
Evangelia recensuit, etc., i. Matthew, 1826). 

No. 5. On Mark only.— Victor ANTIOCHENUS 
(circ. 400, ed. Matthii, Moscow 1775) ; ExLsnrr, 1773 ; 
FRITZscHE (4 Evv., ii. Mark, 1830). 

No. 6. On Luke only.—AMBROSE: STEIN (Halle 
1830): Selecta e scholis VALCKENARII tn libros quos- 
dam N. T., ed. Wassenbergh, i. Luke and Acts, 1815; 
ii. 1st Corinthians and Hebrews, 1817: BoRNEMANN 
(Scholia, 1830): Goper (2d ed. 1872). 

No. 7. On John.—Or1GEN ; CHRYSOSTOM; AUGUS- 
TINE; EutHymivus; LUTHER; MELANOHTHON; BEza; 
F. A. Lamps (Comm. exeg. analyticus, Amsterd. 1724- 
26, 3 vols. 4to); MosHem (Erkldrung, edited by 
Jacobi, Weimar 1777) ; Kurnax (vol. iii. 1812, 3d ed. 
1825); Liicke (see § 63); THoLuck (1827, 7th ed. 
1857); KLEE (1829); A. Mater (2 vols. 1843, 1845) ; 
EWALD (see § 63); Wess (Johann. Lehrbegriff, Berl. 
1862); HENGSTENBERG (2 vols. 1862); GopeET (2 
vols., Paris 1865). 

No. 8. On the Acts.—55 Homilies of CHRYsOsToM ; 
BUGENHAGEN (Commentarius, 1524); KuiIna@x (vol. 
iv.); VALCKENZER (see No. 6 and § 132). 

No. 9. On the Pauline Epistles, including Hebrews.— 
THEODORET (Opp. ed. Schulze et Nesselt, 3 vols., Halle 
1771) ; J. Faser StaPuLensis; Estrus (Jn omnes 
Pauli et al. apostolorum ep. commentarius, Douai 1614 
sqq.); BUGENHAGEN (Adnotatt. in epp. ad Gal., Eph., 
Phil., Col., Thess., Tim., Tit., Philem., et Heb. 1524, 
Romans 1521); Ses. Scamp (In Ep. ad Rom., Gal. 
et Col., una cum paraphr. ep. 1 ad Cor., utriusque ad 
2 Thess.. 1 Tim., Philem., et cantici Marie, Hamb. 
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1704, 4to); S. J. Baumearten (Halle 1749-67) ; 
von Fiatr; Ewan (see § 132); Baur (see § 14) ; 
and Usteri (Paulin. Lehrbegrif, 6th ed. 1851). 

No. 10. On the Ep. to the Romans.—MELANCHTHON 
(Adnotatt., 1522 ; Commentarit, 1540); Locks (Lon- 
don, 1742); Cur. Fr. Boume (Comment. perpet., 
Leipz. 1806) ; THoLuck (Berlin, 5th ed. 1856); H. E. 
G. Pauus (Heidelb. 1831); Retcne (Gott. 1833-4) ; 
C. F. A. Frirzscue (Halle 1836-43) ; Riickerr (2d 
ed. Leipz. 1839); A. Marer (Freib. 1847); JowETT 
(Epp. to Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans, Lond. 1856) ; 
PHILiPP! (2d ed. Frankf. 1855). 

No. 11. On the Epp. to the Corinthians.—MosHEIM 
(1762) ; VALCKEN2ZR; HEYDENREICH (Comm. in 1 
Cor., 2 vols., Marb. 1825-28); BrtLRoTH; RiicKERT; 
NEANDER (see § 149) ; OstanDER; Hormann (Nordl. 
1862-64). 

No. 12. On the Ep. to the Galatians —AUGUSTINE 
(expositio, Opp. ed. Bened., tom. iii.) ; LUTHER (cur. 
Irmischer, Erlang. 1843-44); Winer (ed. 4, Leipz. 
1859) ; H. E. G. Pauxtus; Riickert (Leipz. 1833) ; 
Usteri (Zurich 1833) ; ScoHorr (see § 155); H1Leen- , 
FELD (Leipz. 1852) ; Jowett; Hoxsten (Inhale u. 
Gedankengang, Rostock 1859); W1EsELER (Gott. 1859); 
Hormann. ) 

No. 13. On the Ep. to the Ephesians.—_HOLZHAUSEN ; 

Martrurss (see § 170); F. K. Meter (Berlin 1834) ; 
Riickert (Leipz. 1834); Haruess (Erlangen 1834, 
2d ed. Stuttg. 1858); BLEEK (Vorlesungen, etc., Berl. 
1865). . 
No. 14. On the Ep. to the Philippians. — RHEIN- 
WALD (Berl. 1827); Marrutes (Greifsw. 1835); van 
HENGEL (Comm. perp., Leyden 1838); HéLEMANN 
(Leipz. 1839) ; Werss (Berl. 1859). 

No. 15. On the Ep. to the Colossians.—BAHR (Basel 
1833) ; Boumer (Theol. Auslegung, Bresl. 1835) ; 
HutHer (Hamb. 1841); Datmer (Gotha 1858); 
BLEEK (Berl. 1865). 
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No. 16. On the Thessalonians.—Besides those already 
named by Hormann and Jowett, may be mentioned 
Per (Perp. Comm., Greifswald 1830). 

No. 17. On the Pastoral Epistles.—HEYDENREICH ; 
MatTHies (see § 173); Mack (see § 184) ; Leo (Pault 
ep. prima ad Tim., Leipz. 1837, and 2 Tim. 1850); 
MosHEmm (Hamb. 1755, 4to); Kuinen (Explicatio 
ep. Pauli ad Tit. in the Commentatt. Theol. edd. Vel- 
thusen, Kuincel, et Ruperti, 292 sqq.). 

No. 18. On the Ep. to Philemon.—HaGEenBacu 
(Basel 1829); H. A. PETERMANN (ad idem versionum 
or. vet. una cum earum textu originali grece, ed. Berl. 
1844); Kocw (Zurich 1846); BuzeK (Berl. 1865). 

No. 19. On the Ep. to the Hebrews.—ScHLICHTING 
and CRELL (Rakau 1684; and Crellit opp. exeg., vol. 
ii. 1656, fol.); Braun (Amsterd. 1705, 4to); J. BEN. 
Carpzov (see § 31); JoHn Owen (Lond. 1674); J. 
PEIRCE (Paraphrase and Notes, etc.) ; J. D. MICHAELIS 
(Frankf. 1780, 1786); VaLokenzR; Davip Scavuiz 
(Breslau 1818) ; Cur. Fr. BOHME (see § 197); Kuna 
(Leipz. 1831); H. E.G. Pautus (see § 194); BLEEK 
(see § 189); THoLuck (3d ed. 1850); Der itzscu 
(Leipz. 1857); Rreum (Lehrbegriff ; see § 197). 

No. 20. On the General Epistles.—Besides those 
named under Nos. 1 and 2, see CLEMENS ALEX. 
(Adumbratt.); Dinymus ALEX. (in the Maxima bibl. 
Patrum, London 1667, vol. iv. 320 sqq.); GRYNZUS 
(Explic. ep. cath., Basel 1593); J. Ben. Carpzov 
(Halle 1790) ; Auaustt (see § 213); JacHMANN (see 
§ 226). 

No. 21. On the Ep. of James.—HERDER (see § 217); 
SToRR (Tiib. 1784, 4to); HensLER (Hamburg 1801) ; 
ScHULTHESs (Zurich 1824); ScHNECKENBURGER 
(see § 206); THeiLE (Leipz. 1883); Kern (Tiib. 
1838). 

No. 22. On the Ep. of Jude—HEkper (see § 217) ; 
FIANLEIN (see § 217); SCHNECKENBURGER (Beitr. zur 
Einl.t. N. T., p. 214 8qq.). | 
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No. 23. On let and 2d Peter—JNO. GERHARD 
(Jena 1641, 4to); LurHer (on Ist Peter, Werke, ix. 
624-833) ; LeigHTON; HENsLER (Sulzbach 1813) ; 
STEIGER (Berl. 1832); Weiss (Petrin. Lehrbegr., 
Berl. 1855) ; DrerLEIn (on 2d Peter; see § 217). 

No. 24. On the Epp. of John.— AUGUSTINE (Tractat. 
x.); Luter; WuisTon (Lond. 1719); 8. G. Lanee 
(see. § 223); H. E. G. Pauxtus (Heidelb. 1829) ; 
Liickr (Bonn 1825; 3d ed., revised by BertTHEAU, 
1856); DiisTERDIECK (Gott. 1852-56) ; Ewaxp (see 
§ 63); WEIss. 

No. 25. On the Book of the Revelation. iAcaoag the 
innumerable commentaries on this book,—see Liickr 
and De WETTE (Evxeg. Handb.),—I name ANDREAS 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia (in the fifth cent.); Bossuet 
(Paris 1689); Virrinaa (Avdxpiots, Apoc. Jo. Ap., 
etc., Franecker 1705, 4to; ed. 8, Leucop. 1721, 


 4to); Asauzir (Discourse, Historical and Critical, 


on the Revelation ascribed to St. John, London 1730) ; 
BENGEL (see § 230); Hartwie (see § 230); Herper 
(Mapay aa, etc., Riga 1779); ExcoHorn (Gott. 1791); 
ZUuLIG (§ 229) ; EwaLp (1828 and 1862; see § 229) ; 
HENGSTENBERG (see § 229); AUBERLEN (see § 230) ; 
LiickE (§ 229); BLEEK (see § 229). 


[Supplementary List of English and American Works 


on the N. T. 


No. 1. On the N. T. at large—Harmony, Chronicle, 
and Order of the N. T., by Jonn Lientroor, D.D. 
(ob. 1675); Works, vol. iii. Introduction to the Study 
of the N. T., by Epw. Harwoop, D.D. (ob. 1794), 
2 vols. 8vo, 1773. The N. T. arranged in Chrono- 
logical and Historical Order, by GEORGE TOWNSEND, 
D.D., 2 vols. 8vo, new ed. 1838. Trapp, Commentary, 
new ed. 1865. Doctrinal Harmony of the N. T., by 
E. W. GRINFIELD, 1824; also by the same, Scholia 
Hellenistica in N. T., 1848. Annotations on the N. T., 
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by E. Lerten (0d. 1671), fol., Lond. 1650. GELL’s 
Remains, 2 vols. fol. 1676. Baxter's Paraphrase on 
the N. T., 1685. Pooxen’s Annotations, by various 
writers, 2 vols. fol. 1700, and 3 vols. 8vo, 1840. 
Wuitsy’s Commentary, 4th ed., 2 vols. fol. 1760. 
The N. T. Explained, by F. Fox (ob. 1788), 2 vols. 
8vo. Expository Notes, by W. Burxitt, fol. 1752. 
N. T. Compared with the Original, etc., by JOHN 
LinpsayY, 2 vols. fol. 1736. Guysr’s Practical Ex- 
positor, 3 vols. 4to, 1739-52. Brief Critical Notes, by 
W. Watt, D.D., 1730. Dopprimer’s Family Ez- 
positor, 6 vols. 4to, 1739. Critical Conjectures on the 
N. T., by W. Bowrrr, 1812. W. Gitpim’s Ezpo- 
sition of the N. T., 4to, 1790. An Illustration of the 
Method of Explaining the N. T. by the early Opinions 
of Jews and Christians concerning Christ, by W. WIL- 
son, B.D. (0b. 1800), edited by Dr. Turron, 8vo, 
1838. The Greek Testament, with English Notes, by 
S. T. BLooMFIELD, D.D., 2 vols. 8vo, 1841, 9th ed. 
1855; Recensio synoptica annotationis sacre: A Cri- 
tical Digest, etc., 8 vols. 8vo, by the same. Hore 
Biblice Sabbatice, by T. Cuatmers, D.D.; Posth. 
Works, vol. iv. NaTHaNAEL Larpner, Credibility, 
etc.; Works, 5 vols. 4to, 1815. JEREMIAH JONES, 
On the Canon of the N. T., 3 vols., Oxford 1827. The 
Commentaries of THos. Scott, Matt. Henry, ADAM 
Ciark, Barnes. Dean STANLEY, Sermons and Essays 
on the Apostolic Age, 1847. Dr. S. P. TREGELLEs, 
An Account of the Criticism of the N. T. Text, 1854 ; 
see also Horne’s Introduction, above-named. F. H. 
ScRIVENER, Introduction to the Criticism of the N. T. 
Dr. SamuEL Davipson, Introduction to the N. T,, 
3 vols. 1848-51; new ed. 2 vols. 1868. FREprnriIc D. 
Maurice, Unity of the N. T., 1854. Dean A¥rorp, 
The N.T., with Notes and Introductions, Prolegomena, 
etc., 4 vols. 8vo: Vol. i, The Gospels, 5th ed.; Vol. 
il., Acts to 2d Corinthians, 4th ed.; Vol. iii., Galatians 
to Philemon, 3d ed.; Vol. iv., Part i.. Hebrews to 2d 
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Peter, 2d ed.; Part ii., lst John to Revelation. The 
N. T., with Notes and Introductions, by Car. Worps- 
worts, D.D.: Part i. The Gospels; Part ii, The 
Acts; Part iil., The Epistles of St. Paul; Part iv., 
The General Epistles and Revelation: in 2 vols. imp. 
8vo. B. F. Wesrcort, History of the N. 7. Canon, 
new ed. 1867. 

No. 2. On the Gospels only.—Abp. NEwoomE’s 
Harmony, 8vo, 1802. J. Macxnient, D.D., Harmony 
of the Gospels, 1726; 2 vols. 8vo, 1819. GRESWELL’s 
Harmony, 5th ed., Oxford 1856; and Dissertations, 2d 
ed., 4 vols. 1837. Isaac WiitaMs, On the Gospels, 
1842-50. Furness, Jesus and His Biographers, Phi- 
ladelphia 1838. HENNELL, Inquiry coneerning the 
Origin of Christianity, 2d ed., Lond. 1841. W. H. 
MILL, On the attempted Application of Pantheistie Prin- 
ctples to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the Gos- 
pels, Cambr. 1840-44. J. R. Bearp, Voices of the 
Church in reply to Strauss, Lond. 1845. Da Costa, 
The Four Witnesses (translated from the Dutch), Lond. 
1851. T. R. Birxs, Hore Evangelica, or the Internal 
Evidence of the Gospel History, Lond. 1852. James 
Smita (of Jordanhill), Dissertation on the Origin and 
Connection of the Gospels, Edin. 1853. Norton, Inter- 
nal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, 3 vols., 
Camb. 1846-48. J. Brown, D.D., Discourses and 
Sayings of our Lord, 3 vols. 8vo, Edin. 1850. F. D. 
Maovricr, Unity of the Gospels. F. M., Anonymous 
Notes on the Gospels and Acts, Lond. 1838. Dean 
Goopwin, Comm. on the Gospels, 1857-61. ALEx. 
ROBERTS, Discussions on the Gospels, 2d ed., Edin. 
1864. Westoort, Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels, 3d ed. 1867. G. P. Fisuer, Essays on the 
Supernatural Origin of Christianity, New York 1866. 
C. A. Row, The Historical Character of the Gospels ; 
Journal of Sacred Lit. 1865-67. Abp. TRENcH, 
Notes on the Parables, 9th ed. 1864; Notes on the 
Miracles, Ith ed. 1860; Studies in the Gospels, 1867. 
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Bp. ELiicort, Historical Lectures on the Life of our 
Lord, 1860 ; (TiscHENDORF, Leipz. 1865.) 

No. 3. On St. Matthew only.—CHRISTOPHER BLACK- 
WwooD, Exposiiton of Chap. i.—x., 4to, Lond. 1659. 
J. Liagotroot, A Chorographical Century, etc.; Works, 
vol. x. Davin Dickson, A Brief Exposition of St. 
Matthew, 12mo, Lond. 1651. Isaac pE BEausosRe, 
A New Version of St. Matthew, 8vo,Camb.1790. Danie. 
Scott, LL.D., A New Version of St. Matthew, Lond. 
1741. Bp. Porteous, Lectures on St. Matthew, 2 vols. 
8vo, Lond. 1802. O. Loner, Lectures on St. Matthew, 
Lond. 1818. Abp. SumNER, Practical Exposition of 
St. Matthew, Lond. 1834. H. Goopwin, Commentary, 
etc., 1859. Curertron’s Syriac Recension. 

No. 4. On St. Mark.—Gro. PErTeR, 2 vols. fol., 
Lond. 1661. Bp. Hinps, The Catechist’s Manual, 1829, 
1855. M. Bianp, Annotations, Lond., Whittaker. 
KENRIOK’S Biblical Essays. 

No. 5. On St. Iuke.—Bp. THrrtwat., Translation — 
of Schletermacher on St. Luke, Introd. R. Wiison, 
Questions on St. Luke's Gospel, Camb. 1830. Abp. 
SumMNER, Lond. 1833. J. Footer, Lectures, 2 vols. 
8vo, Glasgow 1857. W. TroLiopz, 12mo, 1849. 
OosTERZEE, in Lange's Bibelwerk, Clark’s For. Theol. 
Lib. Professor MILL, The Historical Character of St. 
Luke's Gospel, 1841. 

No. 6. On St. John.—G. Hutoneson, Lond. 1657. 
R. SHEPHERD, D.D., Notes, Critical and Dissertatory, 
on the Gospel and Epp. of St. John, 4to, Lond. 1796. 
C. C. Trrtmann, Meletemata Sacra, Leips. 1816; 
translated, 2 vols. 8vo, Edin. 1844. F. D. Maurice, 
1857. J.J. Tayer, 1867. 

No. 7. The Acts of the Apostles.—Sam. CRADOCK, 
The Apostolical History, fol., 1672. G. Benson, 2 
vols. 4to, 1756. R. Brisco, History of the Acts 
Confirmed, 8vo, Oxford 1840. W. G. Humpury, 
8vo, Lond. 1847. Professor Hackett, 8vo, Boston 
(U.S.) 1852, new ed. 1858. James Smita, Esq., 
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Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 3d ed. 1866. J. A. 
ALEXANDER, New York 1857. Gtoaa, 2 vols., Edin. 
1870. See also ALFoRD, WoRDSWORTH, CONYBEARE 
and Howson, and other critical works before named. 
No. 8. On the Pauline Epistles—J. LOCKE (ob. 


‘1704), Paraphrase and Notes, 4to, 1742. PALEY 


(ob. 1805), Hore Pauline. CONYBEARE and Howson, 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols. 4to, 1841. T. 
Lewin, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols., Lond. 
1851. Brrxs’ Hore Apostolice. Dr. Sonarr’s History 
of the Apostolic Church, New York 1854. (See Acts.) 

No. 9. The Epistle to the Romans.—LocKE, Para- 
phrase and Notes, Lond. 1783. J. Taytor, Para- 
phrase with Notes, 1745. T. Coatmers, D.D., 4 vols. 
8vo; Works, vols. xxii—xxv. Moses Stuart, 1838. 
ForseEs, Edin. 1868. C. Hopes, D.D., 12mo, 1855. 
R. Hatpane, 3 vols. 12mo, 1842. 

No. 10. lst and 2d Corinthians. —G. BILLRoTH, 
translated by Wittiam L. ALEXANDER, Edin. 1837. 
OLSHAUSEN, translated by J. E. Cox, Edin. 1851. 
Dean STANLEY, 2 vols. 8vo, 3d ed. 1865. PEILE, 
Lond. 1848. C. Hopes, New York 1857. 

No. 11. Galatians —LUTHER, translated 1835. W. 
PERKINS, Works, vol. ii. Bp. ELLicoTT, Critical and | 
Grammatical Comm., Lond. 1854. Professor B. 
JOWETT, 2d ed. 1859. J. H. Turner, New York 
1855. H.T. J. Bacer, Lond. 1856. J. B. Lieut- 
FooT, 2d ed., Lond. 1866. Eapiz, Edin. 1869. 

No. 12. Ephesians. — Patt Bayne, fol., Lond. 
1643. C. Hopas, D.D., New York 1856. J. H. 
Turner, D.D., 1856. Professor Eapre, Lond. 1854. 
Bp. Exxuicott, 1855. J. L. Daviss, Epistles to 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, 1866. 

No. 13. Colosstans.—THos. CARTWRIGHT, 4to, 
Lond. 1612. N. Byrrexp, fol., Lond. 1615. Epw. 
ELTON, 1620. Bp. Davenanrt, fol. 1630; translated 
by Josran ALLPORT, 2 vols. 8vé, 1831. JoHn Owen, 
Lond, 1672; new ed. 1841. James Pemosr, 4to, 
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1733. Professor Eaprg, 1856. Bp. Evxicort, 1857. 
Bp. DantEL WILs0N, 8vo, Lond. 1845. 

No. 14. Philippians. —HeEnry Array, 4to, 1618. 
James Perrce. Manton Eastsurn, New York 
1833. H.S. Baynes, Lond. 1834. Bp. Exxicort, 
1857. NEaANDER, Edin. 1851.! 

No. 15. lst and 2d Thessalonians.—Bp. JEWELL, 
1583. R. Rouioog, Jn epist. Pauli ad Thess., 8vo, 
Edin. 1598. Joun Paruuirs, The Greek of the 1st 
Epistle, Lond. 1751. W. Soxater, Lond. 1616, 
1629, 4to. T. K. Brrxs, Bloomsbury Lectures, 3d 
series, 1845. B. JowErTt, 2d ed. 1859. Bp. ELuicort, 
1858. 

No. 16. The Pastoral Epistles.—J. Bartow and 
T. Hatt on 2d Timothy, fol., Lond. 1632. A. S. 
PaTERSON, 18mo, 1848. THomas TarLor, D.D., on 
Titus, fol., 1668. Bp. ExLicotr, 1856. 

No. 17. Philemon.—W. Jones, D.D., fol., Lond. 
1635. Daniet Dyke, D.D., 4to, 1618. W.AtTTER- 
sOLL, fol., Lond. 1833. Bp. Parry, 12mo, London 
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PART I, 


HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE SEVERAL BOOKS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


cme aeoras 


MeN the inquiries now before us, we shall follow for 
yj the most part the order wherein the several books 
are arranged in most editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament. Accordingly, we shall first examine the 
GOSPELS, which present the Redeemer in His life and works 
on earth, His death and resurrection, and onwards to His 
return to His Father in heaven. And then we shall con- 
sider the APOsTOLIO works, which present to us the apostles 
and other disciples of our Lord in their labours after His 
ascension : first, the only historical book, the Acts OF THE 
APOSTLES; next the PAULINE EPISTLEs ; then the Epistle to 
the HeBrREws; next the CATHOLIC or GENERAL EPISTLES ; 
and lastly, the REVELATION. 


THE GOSPELS. 


§ 38. 

The N. T. contains four Gospels, which in the Greek 
editions and in most manuscripts are respectively entitled : 
evayyédiov cata MarOaiov, nara Mdpxov, xara Aovxiv, 
cata ’Iwdvyvnv. The manuscripts present some differences 
in the titles: evayyedov is wanting in Codex B, and the 
superscriptions are simply xara Maraiov, xara Madpxov, 
etc. Thus we find them also in the Codew Sinatticus (3) ;. 
Codex D has only xara ’I. prefixed to St. John’s Gospel, 
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and Codex F has this form in St. Mark and St. Luke’s 
Gospels. Some Latin Mss. have simply secundum Mattheum, 
etc. In some other mss. the titles are longer: 1d xara 
Mar@aiov Gyov evarryédop, or the like. But all the Greek 
mss. have the «ara before the name; and that this was 
the usual way of naming them, at least from the second 
century downwards, is evident from the fact that the Fathers 
of that century and afterwards name the several Gospels 
thus. The name evayyéda for these books was certainly 
common in the middle of the second century. This is evident 
from Justin Martyr’s words, Apol. i. 66: ot yap améatonXos 
éy Tots yevouévors ir” altay atroyynpovevpacw, & Kadetras 
evayyéX.a, ottws mrapé6wxay. We cannot tell whether these 
titles, the evayyédcov and the xara with the name, were pre- 
fixed by the authors themselves. Considering the similarity 
of the titles, the probability is that they were prefixed when 
these writings were collected together as the four Gospels : 
either this form was then for the first time chosen, or, as is 
more likely, one or other of these writings had before, per- 
haps originally, been thus named, and similar titles were 
given to the rest. 

As to the import of this title, the writings which narrate 
the history of Christ’s life and work during His sojourn upon 
earth are called evayyéda, t.e. “ glad tidings,” because they 
narrate the fulfilment of those joyous promises which God 
the Lord (Jehovah) had given in the O. T. by the prophets. 
We find the verb evaryerifeo Oar in the LXX. answering to 
the Hebrew 782, and describing the proclamation of salva- 
tion by the prophet, e.g. Isa. Ix. 6, Ixi. 1, and elsewhere ; 
evaryyensfouevos being used of those who were commissioned 
to preach it (Isa. xl. 9, lii. 7, etc.). In the N. T. evayyerc- 
GeoOas and evaryyéMoy refer to the announcement of the fact 
that this salvation is nigh at hand, or that it has come in the 
person of the Redeemer, and that the establishment of -the 
kingdom of God is now about to be realized. Hence the © 
word evayyemorys. But this name was used (as we have 
already seen) with reference to a special office in the Church 
—with reference to those who were not teachers in any one 
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fellowship, but who travelled from place to place preaching 
the promised Messiah and Saviour, and doing this chiefly by 
narrating the facts of His life and works, and by repeating 
His discourses and sayings. Thus, in Eph. iv. 11, evange- 
lists are named among the Christian teachers, between 
apostles and prophets on the one hand, and pastors and 
teachers on the other ; and in this sense mention is made, in 
Acts xxi. 8, of Philip the deacon as an evangelist (cf. Acts 
viii. 5). This name evangelist would afterwards be applied 
to those who composed written accounts of the life and works 
of Christ, and the treatise thus composed came to be called 
evaryyédta. The word occurs in some of the Pauline epistles, 
where the apostle speaks of “his gospel” (Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 
25; 2 Tim. ii. 8); but here we certainly cannot understand 
it as denoting a written work: indeed, in this sense it does 
not seem to occur in Scripture, though we have an approach 
to this signification in Mark i. 1 (adpy2 rod evayyediou "Incot 
Xptotov). 

The expression evayyé\ov xnata tia means Evangelium 
(.e. history of Christ) “according to the account given by 
Matthew,” etc., and this was probably intended to denote the 
actual author of each Gospel. It does not indeed positively 
denote that the Gospel “ according to Matthew” was com- 
posed by him; it might simply signify that the gospel 
recorded was that given by Matthew orally, and committed 
to writing by some one else. The word xara is used still 
more indefinitely in the titles of some apocryphal Gospels, 
e.g. evaryyédsov xaP ‘EBpaiovs, nat’ Aiyvrrrious, where it can 
only signify the gospel as it was received by the Hebrews or 
Egyptians. As to the N. T. Gospels, card was taken by 
the Manichean Faustus (vid. Augustine, contra Faustum, 
xxxii. 2) to denote merely the person from whom the account 
was primarily received, and some modern scholars have 
understood the word thus (vid. De Wette, § 78, note 5),—as, 
for example, CREDNER (§ 89, note) and SCHLEIERMAOHER 
in the case of Matthew and Mark. But the expression may 
with equal propriety be taken to denote the actual author, 
—as e.g. in Dioporus SicuLvs, 4 xa’ “Hpodoror iatopia ; 
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EprpHanivs, Her. viii. 4, 9) xara Maioea revrdérevyos ; 
and so often in later writers. We may with the greatest 
probability conclude that they who put these titles to the 
Gospels used card in this sense; for the early Fathers, who 
quote from the Gospels, thus understand the title. Some 
have erroneously supposed xard to be an imitation of the 
Hebrew 5 when prefixed to the name of an author, ¢.g. a? 
in the superscriptions to the Psalms. It is much simpler to 
explain it from the analogy of later Greek usage. Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John are thus named in these titles as the 
authors of the Gospels. As to the question whether they 
really were the authors, and as to the time and object of 
their writing, it will be most in keeping with our purpose to 
consider first these Gospels collectively—not the three first 
only, but all four successively. We shall first state what we 
know from external testimony, from history, concerning these 
four men, as to their personal character and career, concern- 
ing the style of writing adopted by them, including a survey 
of the main views which in ancient and modern times have 
been put forth as to the origin and genuineness of their 
writings. Having done this, we shall be prepared to con- 
sider the internal form and structure of: the several Gospels, 
each by itself and by comparison with the rest, and to 
inquire what are the conclusions concerning their origin to 
which we are led. 


§ 39. 

THE FirsT GOSPEL says nothing concerning its author- 
ship beyond what the title states. The author does not 
personally come forward, nor does he give us any hints 
as to who he is, and what his circumstances are. In the 
title, however, and in Church tradition, MatTHEW is named 
as the author; and this is supposed to be the Matthew who 
is named in the four lists of the apostles which the N. T. 
contains: Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; Acts 1. 
13. The name, which etymologically seems = nd, from | 
no, hd, donum Jove, [according to others = ‘hdx, Treu- 
mann, Jonah i. 1,] occurs elsewhere only once in the N. 
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T., namely Matt. ix. 9. According to this latter passage, 
Matthew was a tax-gatherer at Capernaum, and he is called 
in the list of apostles in Matthew o reA@vns. In the ninth 
chapter we are told that, as he sat at the receipt of custom, 
Jesus spoke to him, and commanded him to follow Him ; 
and that he at once obeyed, and followed Him. What is 
here recorded does not of necessity refer to the first approach 
of Matthew to the Redeemer, but simply to his call to be 
His disciple in the stricter sense, so that from that time he 
became Christ’s constant follower. 

What is related in the first Gospel concerning Matthew 
is told concerning Levi, a tax-gatherer, in Luke v. 27 and 
Mark ii. 14, who is called by Mark “the son of Alphzus ;” 
and the account is in the same place as in the first Gospel, 
viz. immediately after the narrative of the healing of the 
paralytic, and before the supper at which Jesus met a 
number of publicans, and the discourse following thereupon 
concerning Christ’s eating and drinking with publicans and 
sinners, and the fact that His disciples did not fast. Hence 
it is generally supposed that Matthew and Levi were diffe- 
rent names for one and the same man.’ This certainly might 
be so. It was not unusual among the Jews for the same 
person to have two different names. We might suppose that 
he who as a tax-gatherer bore the name of Levi was after- 
wards called Matthew as an apostle, because in all the four 
lists this name is given to him.’ Still there were some who 
held very early in the Church the opinion that Matthew 
and Levi were different persons. The Gnostic HERACLEON 
considered that they were two different disciples of Jesus 
(in Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. iv. p. 502 C, ed. Sylb. : 
Mar€aios, Didsmrros, Owpas, Aevis, xa GdAdXot woANol); and 
so did ORIGEN (c. Cels. i. 13), for he speaks of Levi as one 
of Christ’s disciples in the more general sense merely ; and so 


1 Thus the Const. Apost. viii. 22, Eurnymivus Ziaas., and others, to- 
gether with most modern expositors. 

3 GUERICKE’s opinion (stated in ed. i. p. 284, note 2, and still held 
by him to be possible, ed. ii. p. 109, note 8), that both names have 
etymologically the same meaning, is untenable. 
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also many later expositors, such as GROTIUs and others (vid. 
DE WETTE, § 97, a). The similarity of the two accounts 
has been variously explained: eg. by MicHAELIs, who 
supposes that Levi was a superintendent tax-gatherer and 
Matthew a subordinate officer, that Jesus called both at the 
same time—Matthew to the office of apostle, and Levi to be 
His disciple in a more general sense; or by NEANDER, who 
thinks that Matthew was the tax-gatherer called, but that the 
supper was in the house of Levi, another tax-gatherer, who 
followed Jesus afterwards,—and that thus Mark and Luke 
confused the two; or by SIEFFERT, who thinks that the 
author of the first Gospel confounded two different accounts, 
viz. the call of Matthew to the apostleship, and that of Levi 
to more general discipleship to Christ,—transferring to the 
former what properly belonged only to the latter event. 

The opinion formed upon this point will depend much 
upon the view taken concerning the origin of the first Gospel, 
and its relation to Mark and Luke. I would here simply 
observe the fact that Mark and Luke name Matthew in 
their lists of the apostles without the least intimation that 
he is the same with Levi, whose call they had before related, 
and without even calling him a tax-gatherer. This rather 
points to the probability that these two evangelists were not 
themselves aware of an identity between the apostle Matthew 
and the publican Levi. Notwithstanding this, however, it 
might have been so, though we can hardly speak with cer- 
tainty upon the question. We have, at any rate, no reason 
to doubt that Matthew was originally a tax-gatherer, as he is 
described in the first Gospel, and in the list of the apostles 
there given. 

As to Alpheus the father of Levi (Mark ii. 14), an 
Alphzus is named in all four lists of the apostles as the 
father of James the Less; and this Alphseus is probably the 
same with Klopas (Jolin xix. 25), the husband of the sister 
of our Lord’s mother. CREDNER thinks that this Alpheus 
was the same with the father of Levi, and he therefore 
describes Matthew as, on his mother’s side, a near kinsman 
of Jesus. But no reference whatever is made in the N. T. 
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to any kinship between Matthew and our Lord, nor is there 
any mention of such a relationship in Church tradition ; and 
supposing the identity of Levi and Matthew, we must con- 
clude that the Alpheus named by Mark as the father of 
Levi, was a different person from Alpheus the father of 
James the Less. 

The N. T. contains nothing concerning the subsequent 
life of the Apostle Matthew. We learn from Acts i. 13 that 
he was still among the apostles in Jerusalem after the ascen- 
sion ; but he is not again mentioned in the book of the Acts 
nor in the epistles, and the accounts of Church historians 
concerning him are not very trustworthy. The story is 
first given in EusEestus (iii. 24), that after he had preached 
the Gospel to the Hebrews (the Jews in Palestine) he went 
elsewhere (é¢’ érépous), but whither Eusebius seems not to 
have known. Later writers name various countries in which 
he laboured: Ethiopia (so Rufinus, x. 9; Socrates, H. £. 
i. 19, and others); Macedonia (so Isodorus Hispal. de vita 
et morte sanct. c. lxvii.); afterwards Parthia, India, Arabia. 
Later historians describe him as suffering martyrdom in 
Ethiopia or Persia, and the Catholic Church keeps the 21st 
September (and the Greek Church the 16th November) as 
the day of his martyrdom. But we can put no reliance on 
these suppositions ; for the early Church historians clearly 
knew nothing of such a martyrdom of the apostle, and 
Heracleon (in Clemens Alexandrinus as before) expressly 
names him among those who died a natural death. No 
special weight, indeed, can be attached to the story of 
Clemens Alex. himself (Padag. ii, 1, p. 148 D), that he led 
an ascetic life, ate no animal food, but only grain, fruits, 
and vegetables. 


§ 40. 

This Matthew is expressly named by Papias (who is 
reckoned among the apostolic Fathers) as a writer of one of 
the Gospels. Papias was bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia. 
According to an account of him in the Chrontcon Alexandri- 
num, he seems to have lived until the year 164 a.D., when 
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he died at Pergamos as a martyr, in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. He seems to have attained to a good old age, 
and his birth and youth were probably in the first century. 
IRENZUS (adv. Har. v. 33, in Euseb. iii. 39) calls him 
apyaiov dvdpa, a friend (associate or contemporary, ératpov) 
of Polycarp, a hearer of John (Iwdvvov axovarjv), by whom 
must certainly be meant John the apostle, and not (as 
Credner, § 38, note, supposes) another John. Eusebius 
indeed asserts, in opposition to Irenzus, that it is clear from 
Papias’ own words that he had not seen or heard any of the 
apostles. But this does not appear in the words which 
Eusebius quotes in proof of his statement. Papias had com- 
posed a treatise (long since lost) entitled Aoylwv xupiaxay 
é£jynots, in five books, wherein he had collected the more 
important facts of our Lord’s life and teachings, and (as he 
says himself in the preface) not copying other writings, but 
putting on record the oral tradition which he himself had 
heard from the mpeoSvrepot, and had remembered; whence 
it would appear that he had been a scholar of the mpeo- 
Burepos. By the mpeoBvrepos (as is-evident from the con- 
nection) he meant the earliest Christian teachers, who had 
been the immediate disciples of the Lord—apostles and 
others who had themselves heard the Lord—and of whom 
he names two, Aristion, and a presbyter John, not the 
apostle. It would appear, from the manner in which he 
speaks of them, that he did not personally know these two ; 
yet, according to his words, we can hardly doubt that he had 
known and heard some of our Lord’s immediate disciples, 
one of whom it is quite possible may have been the Apostle 
John, whose dxovoryy Ireneus says he was, though from 
the words of Papias given by Eusebius this does not appear, 
and he had not probably expressly stated the fact himself in 
his treatise elsewhere. His acquaintance and intercourse, 
however, with the first disciples of our Lord, must have been 
in his early youth, and long before he wrote his work. This 
he did evidently in his riper years, for he says that he arranges 
in it dca more mapa tav mpecButépwy Karas Euafoy Kal 
1 Vid, Retria, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1881, p. 766. 
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Karas éuvnuovevoa. The work was probably written about 
the middle of the second century, but we cannot be certain 
about this. In this compilation Papias may have written 
honestly indeed, but not critically; so that Eusebius may 
have felt himself justified in describing him as a very narrow- 
minded man, og¢odpa opixpos Tov vodv, which may not perhaps 
refer, as some have thought, simply to his gross chiliastic views. 
In our editions of Eusebius mention is also made of Papias 
in iii. 36, and there he calls him avjp ra wavra ors padora 
Aoywratos Kat THS ypagdys eidjuwv. But the whole of this 
passage is wanting in the best mss., and has been doubtless 
interpolated by later copyists, as Valesius long ago concluded. 

Now this Papias somewhere in his work, as Eusebius tells 
us—perhaps in the preface—mentions Matthew by name as 
the author of a Gospel, but in the Hebrew language, which 
each one interpreted as well as he could.’ This statement 
has been variously interpreted. Scholars of old took 7a 
Aoyia cuveypdyparo, as a matter of course, to denote a work 
upon the life of Christ, like our Gospels, of which our first 
canonical Gospel was a Greek translation. But in modern 
times several have thought that the expression simply refers 
to a writing wherein Christ’s discourses only were collected.’ 
But there is nothing in the manner in which Papias expresses 
himself to justify this supposition: he would certainly have 
expressed himself as he does, if he meant an historical work 


1 Marbatog pedv ody ‘EBpal'ds Sseriery ra Adyie eursypaaro, Hopegvever 
DS ccirad ag Hv dusards ixeoros. For oussypaparo some read cuveraZero, 
and for 9» duvardés some read 4 duvero. 

2 SCHLEIERMACHER was the first to adopt this view (Ueber die Zeug- 
nisse des Papias von unseren beiden ersten EVANGELIEN, Theol. Stud. u. 
Krit. 1882, p. 785 sqq., reprinted in his theological works, ii. p. 861; 
and Binl i. N. T. p. 240), and after him LacuMann (De ordine nar- 
rationum tn evangeliis synopticis, Stud. u. Krit. 1835, p. 577), CREDNER 
(Einl. § 88, and in his supplement to Part i. p. 752), WEISSE (die evang. 
Gesch. krit. u. philos. bearbettet, 2 vols. Leipsic 1838, i. 29 sqq.), WIESELER 
(Chronol. Synopse der vier Evang., Hamb. 1848, p. 804), EWALD (Jahrb. 
d. bibl. Wiss. ii, 201 aqq.), Reuss (§ 186). [Wess, Stud. u. Krit. 1861; 
Meyer ; HoLTzMANN, Die Synopt. Evang. thr Ursprung u. geschichil. Cha- 
rakter, Leipz. 1868, pp. 248 sqq.] 
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like our N. T. Gospels, if he were referring to a writing 
whose contents were those of our Greek Gospel according to 
Matthew. Schleiermacher takes the second clause of Papias’ 
statement, the épunvevery, to denote a sort of writing which 
explained the original collection of discourses by Matthew, 
which gave “the cream of the history,” te. the facts and 
circumstances whereby the discourses might be explained. 
But this certainly is not what Papias says: the spprjvevce 
clearly refers to the “E8paié: Svadéxrq, and can only mean 
an interpreting of this work, which was written in a language 
which most Christians little understood,—either written in- 
terpretations, or the explanations given by teachers, or dis- 
covered by the readers themselves. The words ra Ady 
cuveypaxyaro give no warrant for the translation, “a collec- 
tion of discourses,” as has already been rightly remarked 
(e.g. by De Wette, § 97, a, note b; Ebrard, Krit. d. ev. Gesch. 
767). The word Adyov, both in classical and Hellenistic 
Greek, is used not of any simple statement, but of a divine 
declaration; and 7a Aoya tod Oeov in Heb. v. 12 stands, 
like 6 Xoyos tov Beod, for the entire revealed word of God, 
and (according to the connection of Christian doctrine) for 
the gospel. Papias therefore here uses the name 7a Adya 
of the entire Gospel, without making any distinction between 
the historical narrative and the discourses of Christ. It is 
evident that what Eusebius quotes from Papias concerning 
Mark, refers to him as the writer of a Gospel, viz. that he 
had not written @omep ovvtagi tay KUplaxay TrovovpEvos 
Aoylwy. By this, I say, he could only have meant, as he had 
before said, that Mark had not written tdfes ta vd Tod 
Xpwotod 9 rex Gévra 7 wpayGevra. In like manner, in the 
title of the work of Papias the xupiaxd Adyia do not mean 
merely Christ’s discourses; for we have clear evidence that 
it contained other narratives of gospel history, of which the 
discourses did not form the main part. And ta Aoya Tod 
@cod or xupiaxa are used in a similar manner by the Fathers. 

It is thus certain that Eusebius understood the words of 
Papias in this sense, as denoting a Hebrew (Aramzan) 
original of our Greek Gospel of Matthew. Eusebius had 
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already said (iii. 24) that Matthew, after having preached 
to the Hebrews, resolved to give his Gospel to others, and 
wrote it in his mother tongue (ratpip yAwrrn ypady Tapa- 
Sovs). From this and other ancient testimonies it is clear 
that in the early Church—indeed, from the middle of the 
second century—it was generally thought that the Apostle 
Matthew had written a Gospel in the vernacular of Palestine. 
Thus before Eusebius did IRENZUS, iii. 1 (in Euseb. v. 8), 
and ORIGEN (in Euseb. vi. 25); and after Eusebius, JEROME 
(Pref. in Matt. and de viris illustr. c. i.), EPIPHANIUS, 
CHEYsosTOM, AUGUSTINE, and many others; whereas none 
assert the contrary, viz. that the evangelist wrote his Gospel 
in Greek. This coincides with what Eusebius observes (v. 
10) concerning Pantenus, an Alexandrine divine about the 
‘middle or after the middle of the second century, that he 
had been told of him that he had gone among the Indians 
(probably the inhabitants of southern Arabia), and there 
had found the Gospel of Matthew, which the Apostle Bar- 
tholomew, who preached among them, had left there “in 
Hebrew ” (‘E8palwv ypdupacw). He does not say that this 
Hebrew Gospel was the original, but Eusebius unquestion- 
ably understood it thus. Still this story is not implicitly 
to be relied on. The statement, however, that our Gospel 
according to Matthew had been written in Hebrew, occurs 
at the end of several Greek mss., and also in the Peschito ; 
and this opinion was also held in the Syrian Church (vid. 
Credner, i. 73). 

Now, as to the relation which this Hebrew work bears to 
our Greek Gospel, explain sppurvevce, «.7.d. a8 we may, nothing 
definite is stated in Papias. If we understand the expres- 
sion to denote a written translation, it must mean a plurality 
of such versions, and different translators. But it is hardly 
likely that so early as the time of Papias ‘there were many 
translations already made, and we should have to suppose 
that Papias had in his mind several Greek Gospels which 
more or less resembled the Aramzan original, and might be 
regarded as translations of it. In this case his words would 
imply that there was not in his time one recognised Greek 
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Gospel which was regarded as above all others an authentic 
translation, and which was thus regarded by the Church in 
his time. Again, if we take jpunvevce, x.7.d. to mean that 
each one endeavoured in teaching and reading to interpret 
the Hebrew work as best he could, the words of Papias con- 
tain nothing about a Greek translation as a written work; 
and we may with great probability suppose that Papias said 
nothing regarding it in the course of his work, otherwise 
Eusebius would not have failed to notice it. 

But there cannot be any doubt that, at the very least, 
from the end of the second century downwards, our first 
canonical Gospel was regarded as the only authentic transla- 
tion of the Hebrew work of Matthew. Still, down to the 
end of the fourth century no ecclesiastical writer makes the 
slightest allusion to the author of this translation. Some 
modern scholars hold that Matthew himself wrote the Greek 
translation side by side with the Hebrew original. This is 
' the view of Bengel, Schott, Guericke, Olshausen. But none 
of the ancients give the slightest hint of this. JEROME, 
however, says (de viris illustr. c. iii.): quod quis postea in 
Grecum transtulerit non satis certum est. Different opinions 
have since been suggested: (a) that the translator was 
James the Lord’s brother (thus the Synopsis Scripture 
sacre, and the postscript to several Greek mss. of the 
Gospel); or (3) that he was John (thus Theophylact, Euthy- 
mius Zigabenus, and the postscripts and scholia to other 
Greek manuscripts). Still we cannot attach any importance 
to these opinions, because they are of so late a date, and 
seem not even to have been known to the earlier Church 
writers. 


| § 41. 

As to the Arammwan work which Papias knew, and 
which he describes as a work of the Apostle Matthew, it 
would be of use and would be circulated in those places and 
among those Churches only where Aramzan was known, .¢. 
among the Hebrew Christians in Palestine and its neigh- 
bourhood. And we find that it was so. Most of these 
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Christians held a Christianity which was more or less of a 
Judaizing character. The Jewish Christians of Judea in 
the apostolic age seem to have been more or less decidedly 
opposed to the Apostle Paul and his phase of doctrine. 

Notwithstanding their faith in Jesus as the Christ, they 
seem to have maintained the obligation of the Jewish law 
even as regarded certain ceremonies, and many of them held 
that the observance of it was necessary to justification before 
God and to salvation ; so that they not only obeyed it them- 
selves, but enforced obedience to it upon all Christians, even 
upon those who never had been Jews. Hence their views 
concerning the person of Christ were narrower than those 
of other Churches; and they did not believe in the miracu- 
lous conception of Jesus, or in His pre-existence, or if in 
the former, not certainly in the latter. These Jewish Chris- 
tians held their ground after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and became distinct sects, living some of them to the east 
of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, and some in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berea in Syria. In the end of the second 
century, mention is made of them by writers of the Church 
under the designation EBIONITES, or Ebionists. Later, at 
the end of the fourth century, another sect of these Jewish 
Christians is spoken of under the name of NAZARENEs (or 
Nazarites) by Jerome and Epiphanius. Epiphanius, indeed, 
mentions both these sects. The Nazarenes were nearer in 
doctrine to the Churches at large than were the Ebionites : 
they obeyed the Mosaic law as far as it could be obeyed now 
that the temple was destroyed; but they did not, like the 
Ebionites, impose this upon other Christians; and they took 
a higher view of Christ’s person, believing in the miraculous 
conception. 

By the testimony of Church writers from Trenzeus down- 
wards, we know that these Jewish Christians received only one 
of the Gospels as of ecclesiastical authority, viz. the Aramzean 
Gospel, which they attributed to Matthew as the author, and 
which is generally called evayyéAcoy xaf’ “EBpalous, because 
it was in use among Hebrew Christians. Irenzus (adv. 
Heer. i. 26, iii. 11) says that the ee of ee only 
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was in use among them; Eusebius (#. Z. iii. 27) calls the 
Gospel which they received the evayyédvoy xaf’ ‘EBpaious. 
Jerome also says the same thing. He found this Gospel which 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites used (Comment. ad Matt. xii. 
13") in Hebrew—or, as he elsewhere says,’ in Syro-Chaldaic 
with Hebrew characters—at Caesarea Stratonis in Palestine, 
in the library which Pamphilus, the friend of Eusebius, had 
founded there; and another copy among the Nazarenes at 
Bercea, from which he copied, and which he translated into 
Greek as well as Latin (ad Matt. passim; de viris tllustr. c. ii. 
and iii.). In the passage de viris tllustr. c. iii., he seems to 
take it for granted that this was the original of Matthew. But 
in his commentary on Matthew, which was written afterwards, 
and in his still later work adv. Pelag., he simply says that it 
was generally supposed to be the original of Matthew, or the 
work of Matthew. Epiphanius distinguishes between the 
Gospel of the Nazarenes and that of the Ebionites. He 
says of both, that they presuppose the Gospel of Matthew in 
the Hebrew original; but he describes that of the Ebionites 
as a mutilated copy of Matthew’s Gospel, which began with 
the account of the baptism of John (Her. xxx. 3, 13 sqq., 
in De Wette, § 64, note a). Of the Nazarenes, on the con- 
trary, he says that they retained Matthew’s Gospel in its 
integrity (wAnpeorarov) as it had been originally written in 
Hebrew (Her. xxix. 9, in De Wette, tb.); but as he adds 
that he is uncertain whether it contained the genealogy from 
Abraham to Christ (Matt. i. 1-17), it would appear that 
Epiphanius did not know, or knew but slightly, this Naza- 
rene Gospel, and had no copy of it by him, so that we can 
hardly suppose that (as possessed by them) it corresponded 
with our Gospel of Matthew. Otherwise, indeed, we might 


1JIn Evangelio, quo utuntur Nazarent et Ebionite, quod nuper tn 
Grecum de Hebrawo sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur a plerisque 
Matthxi authenticum. 

3 Adversus Pelagianos, iii. 1: In Evangelio juxta Hebrxos, quod Chal- 
datco quidem Syroque sermone, sed Hebratcis litteris scriptum est, quo 
utuntur usque hodie Nazarent, secundum apostolos, sive, ut plerique autue 
mant, juzta Maithzum, quod et tn Casareensi habetur bibliotheca. 
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harmonize with this what Theodoret (Heret. fab. ii. 1) says, 
who clearly distinguishes two different classes of Ebionites, 
one of which denied and the other acknowledged the mira- 
culous birth of Christ; and he says that the former adopted 
the Gospel xa ‘E8paious only, but the latter only that of 
Matthew. Still Theodoret does not seem to have had any 
exact knowledge of the matter, and his statement may have 
been only an inference from the combined statements of 
Irenzus and Eusebius concerning the Gospel used by the 
Ebionites. We may, at any rate, conclude from what Epi- 
phanius says, that the Hebrew Gospel was not of one and 
the same form among all the Jewish Christians of Palestine. 
We should be led to this conclusion by comparing the diffe- 
rent accounts given by Epiphanius (Her. xxx. 13) and by 
Jerome (on Isa. xi. 1, in De Wette, § 65, a, note b) of the 
narrative (in the Ebionite and Nazarite Gospel) of the bap- 
tism of Christ, when He came up out of the water; though, 
according to the quotations given by Epiphanius from the 
Ebionite Gospel, the narrative in our Greek Matthew would 
seem to resemble this, rather than what Jerome found in the 
copy which he had received from the Nazarenes of Bercea. 
We learn from the doctors of the orthodox Church of the 
first centuries, that the Gospel xa ‘E8palous was made use 
of as an authority by Hegesippus, Ignatius, and (with quota- 
tions from it under this title) by Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Origen (vid. De Wette, § 64, a, note a): still Origen leaves 
it with the reader to decide whether it was authoritative, 
and to what extent (dav 5 mpocierat tis Td xa? ‘EBpaiovs 
evaryyédov-; si tamen placet alicui suscipere illud non ad auto- 
ritatem, sed ad manifestationem proposite questionis) ; so that 
he clearly distinguishes it from our four canonical Gospels. 
So still more clearly does Eusebius, who in his main state- 
ment concerning the N. T. Canon (Z. £. iii. 25) merely says 
of the Gospel xa? ‘E8paiovs, that some (i.e. some Church 
writers) reckoned this Gospel which was used by the believ- 
ing Hebrews among the writings of the second rank (the 
vo0a or avrideyopeva), 
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§ 42. 

As to the relation of this Hebrew Gospel to our Greek Gos- 
pel of Matthew, various views have in modern times been held. 
These depend in part upon the question whether our Greek 
canonical Gospel was the original, and was of apostolic author- 
ship. On this I make the following historical observations :— 

In the early Church, from the end of the second century 
downwards, we find our Greek Gospel recognised universally 
and without contradiction as a genuine work of the Apostle 
Matthew; and equally general was the opinion (as we have 
seen) that Matthew originally wrote in Hebrew, t.e. Aramzan. 
The doctors of the Church down to the end of the fourth 
century do not attempt to explain how it came to pass that 
the Aramzan Gospel used by the Jewish Christians of Pales- 
tine (and which these latter attributed to Matthew, without 
contradiction on the part of the orthodox doctors of the 
Church) presented so many discrepancies when compared 
with our Greek Gospel. Still the apostolic authorship of 
our canonical Gospel, as written by Matthew, was not denied 
by those sects who did not grant the canonical authority of 
this or the other three Gospels,—by the Marcionites, for 
example, and others. The Manichzans, however, or at least 
Faustus the Manicheean, at the end of the fourth century, 
denied that our Gospel was composed by Matthew, in proof 
of which he referred not only to the title xara Mar@aiop, 
but to the fact that the apostle is spoken of in the third 
person (see Augustine c. Faustium, xvii. 1). This, however, 
had no influence with the Church generally, and the Gospel 
was still regarded as the genuine work of the Apostle Matthew, 
and without the belief in a Hebrew original being disputed 
until the time of the Reformation. The first who ventured 
to doubt this latter opinion were Erasmus and Cajetan, and 
they were supported by the Protestant theologians generally, 
who maintained the originality of the Greek Matthew mainly 
for dogmatic and apologetic reasons, fearing that on the 
opposite supposition the authority of the Greek Gospel as 
maintained by the Church would be endangered. Many 
Catholic theologians, on the contrary, in opposition to the 
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Protestants, and to their assertion of the supreme authority 
of Holy Scripture in matters of faith, and in order to 
demonstrate the necessity of the Church’s authority, urged 
the recognition of a Hebrew original, according to the early 
ecclesiastical tradition.’ 

MICHAELIS, on the contrary, among Protestants, declared 
himself as a believer in an Aramzan original; and Hue, 
among Roman Catholic theologians, against the testimony of 
Papias and the early Church, endeavoured to prove a Greek 
original. Many Protestant theologians have espoused thus 
latter view, e.g. Paulus, Fritzsche (and others; see Credner, 
§ 43 jin.), and especially Hariess.? Others have endea- 
voured to blend both opinions by the supposition that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in both languages, or at least issued it thus, 
—the Greek translation having been prepared by another 
apostolic man under his superintendence.” 


§ 43. 

In these conflicting views concerning the original lan- 
guage of this Gospel, it is assumed that the work as we 
have it, in its range and construction, was the work of the 
Apostle Matthew. But in modern times, during the past 
thirty or forty years, criticism concerning this Gospel has 
taken another turn; and it has been questioned whether, as 
we have it, it can fairly be considered as the work of this 


1 Among Protestants of the Lutheran Church especially, who endea- 
voured to maintain that Matthew's Gospel was written originally in 
Greek, may be named M. F actus (Prof. at Wittenberg, and afterwards 
at Jena, ob. at Frankfort 1575: *N. T. ex vers. Des. Erasmi cum glossa 
compendiaria, Basel 1540, fol., Frankfort 1659) and JOHN GERHARD 
(Prof. at Jena, 0b. 1637: * Annott. posthuma in ev. Matth.). 

2 Erlanger Programm, 1841: Lucubratt. Evangelia canonica spec- 
tantium pars prima. Fabula de Matthewo Syro-Chaldaice conscripto. 

8 This was held by J. C. ScHwarz (*Solecismi discipulorum J. Chr., 
etc., Cob. 1730, 4to, p. 49), BENGEL (Gnomon N. T. 1742), GUERICKE, 
Scnotr, OLsHAUSEN (Bibl. Comment. i., Konigsb. 1830), THIERSCH. 
EBRARD also says (Wissensch. Kritik d. evang. Gesch., Frankfort 1841, 
1842), ‘‘ The translation was made under the eye and with the assistance 
of the apostle.” 
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apostle, whether he had any hand in its composition, and 
whether it bears any relation to the Hebrew treatise of 
Matthew mentioned by Papias, and to the Gospel «af 
‘Efpalovs. At the time of. the Reformation, the Ana- 
BAPTISTS asserted that, as this Gospel seemed to have been 
composed originally in Greek, it could not be the same with 
that which (according to Papias) Matthew wrote in Hebrew." 
This opinion was little thought of at the time; but of late it 
has been again espoused by German Protestant theologians, 
who maintain that our Gospel was not written by Matthew, 
and was not a translation of any Aramzan work. The 
course of critical inquiry had for a long time been preparing 
the way for this view, and many hints at it have at different 
times been given. Davin Scuuwz was the first, however, 
to state the reasons which led him to the conclusion that 
Matthew was not the author, in his Bemerkungen aber den 
Verf. des Eo. nach Mattheus,—a supplement to his treatise, 
Die Christl. Lehre vom heiligen Abendmahl nach den Grund- 
texte des N. T., Leipsic 1824, pp. 302-322. Schulz did not 
propound any positive view of his own upon the question. 
Heydenreich (in Winer’s Krit. Journal, iii. 1825) advocates 
Matthew’s authorship in answer to Schulz, as Theile, C. F. 
A. Fritzsche, and others have done. Negative views on the 
subject continued to spread, however; but a genuine work 
of Matthew in Aramean, containing our Lord’s discourses, 
was supposed to have formed the basis of our Greek Gospel.” 

The controversy concerning the truth of the Gospel narra- 
tives generally, as prosecuted by Dav. Frrepr. Strauss 
in his Leben Jesu, was not without its influence upon this 


1 §. Sextus Senensis, Biblioth. sancta, vii. 2, p. 924; in Credner, i. 
p. 95. 

2 The following scholars agree (though with various modifications) in 
maintaining this theory in its main points :—R. E. KLENER, recentiores de 
authentia Ev. Matth. questiones recensentur, etc., Gott. 1832, 4to. F. L. 
SIEFFERT, ueber den Ursprung des ersten kanon. Ev., Konigsb. 1832, who 
endeavours to separate the later additions in the Greek from the original 
Hebrew elements. SCHLEIERMACHER, weber das Zeugniss des Papias, 
etc., 1882; and Hinl. in das N. T. LacuMann, Studien u. Krit. 1835. 
Welssk, evang. Gesch. NEANDER, Leben Jesu. M. SCHNECKENBURGER, 
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question. This work it was which called forth the treatises 
above named of NEANDER and WEIssE. Strauss, together 
with Bruno Bauer (Kritik d. evang. Gesch. der Synoptiker, 
3 vols., Bremen 1841-42), asserts the entirely unhistorical cha- 
racter, as of the other Gospels, so of this, and thus of course 
denies its apostolic authorship. A. F. Grrorer (Gesch. des 
Urchristenthums, 2d part, also entitled die heilige Sage, endea- 
vours to prove this more definitely on internal grounds. 

Among the scholars who have endeavoured to vindicate 

the Gospel of Matthew against the objections thus urged 
against it, may be named—OLSHAUSEN, in his bibl. Com- 
mentar ; in Tholuck’s litter. Anzeiger, 1833, No. 14; and in 
three essays, Apostolica Ev. Matt. origo defenditur, Erlangen 
1835-37 : GUERICKE, Beitriige i, u. Kinl. i. d. N. T. 
Ebrard (as before) regards the Gospel as a correct and 
authentic translation from the original Hebrew of Matthew: 
Herr. Ava. W. MEYER, in his Commentar aber Matt. ; 
and others: vid. De Wette, § 98, a, note. 
. Franz Dewirzsca, die Entstehung des Matthdus-Evang., 
in Rudelbach u. Guericke’s Zeitschr. f. d. gesammte luther. 
Theol. u. Kirche, 1850, iii. pp. 456-494. He considers the 
Gospel xa6’ ‘E8palovs as a later work, and our Greek Gospel 
(according to external evidence) to be a true but free Greek 
translation of an Aramzan original by Matthew, lost since 
the middle of the second century, and composed during the 
last thirty years of the first century. This Greek translation, 
he thinks, was made in the country east of Jordan, in con- 
firmation of which he refers to Matt. xix. 1. 

De WETTE, in his Einl. ins N. T., urged from the outset 
objections against the apostolic origin of our Gospel, and in 
his latest editions has confirmed them, though he does not 
ueber den Ursprung der ersten Kanon. Ev., ein krit. Versuch, reprinted 
from Klaiber’s Studien, Stuttgard 1834. He has developed the argu- 
ments which seem most to tell against the apostolic authorship-of the 
Gospel in its present state with great clearness and acuteness. CRED- 
NER, § 88, 89. F. H. Kern, in the Tiibingen Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1834, 
ii pp. 1-132; 1835, ii. pp. 183-188. Scuorr, besides his Isagoge, in a 
dissertation published by Danz since his death, ueber die Authenticitdt 
des Kanon Ev. nach Matt. benannt, Leipsic 1887. And others. 
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suggest any positive theory as to the author, and his relation 
to Matthew. He firmly denies, however, that it was trans- 
lated from the Aramsean Gospel xa6" ‘E8paious. 

The theologians of the modern Tiibingen school take 
another view. They regard the Arameean Gospel men- 
tioned by. Papias—the evayyedsov nad’ “EBpaiovs—though 
not composed by the Apostle Matthew, yet the oldest and 
original Gospel. This, they believe, was at an early date 
translated into Greek, various modifications having been 
made in it, until at length it attained its present form in our 
canonical Gospel before the middle of the second century 
(according to Baur, about the year a.p. 130 or 140); and 
they hold that in that last revision of it many elements were 
introduced to give it an aspect of universality, in contrast 
with the narrow Judaizing character which it at the outset 
bore. Thus Baur himself explains his views in his Krit. 
Untersuchungen tiber die kanon. Ev., etc., Tiib. 1847, pp. 
570-621. And in like manner SCHWEGLER (in his re- 
view of De Wette’s Einl. in Zeller’s theol. Jahrbb. 1848, iii. 
pp. 550-564; and in his Nachapost. Zeitalter, 1. 199-216, 
241-259). ZELLER and others of this school agree in the 
main with this view, which is, however, decidedly false. 


§ 44. 

The questions—/irst, whether our first Gospel was origi- 
nally written in Greek, or in Aramean, so that what we have 
is a translation ; and secondly, whether it can in either case 
be regarded as a work of Matthew the apostle—cannot be 
fully answered without a comparison of it with the other 
canonical Gospels, with Luke and Mark as well as with 
John; and we must therefore postpone for the present a 
final answer. But we may, without any special reference 
to the other Gospels, consider the relation of our canonical 
Gospel to the Gospel xa6’ ‘E8paiovs, because the ancients 
have given us hints as to the contents and form of this 
Hebrew Gospel." The following conclusions on this point 


1 The statements of the early writers concerning the Hebrew Gospel, 
and the fragments of it which they have quoted, are collected in Ds 
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may be stated, some of them with certainty, and the rest with 
great probability. 

1. The Hebrew Gospel used by the Judaizing Christians 
in Palestine and the neighbourhood, from the end of the 
second to the beginning of the fifth century, and which 
they described as the work of Matthew the apostle, was in 
some respects very similar to our Greek Gospel of Matthew, 
yet was marked by many differences and peculiarities of its 
own. This is evident from the citations which the writers 
of the Church give from it, which are in certain parts wholly 
different from what our Greek Gospel contains. There is 
truth, however, in the remark that the Church writers were 
likely to refer to just those passages which were different 
from the canonical Gospel; and we must not conclude, from 
the relation of these parts to our Gospel, that the two works 
were similarly contrasted throughout. We may rather infer 
that the points of resemblance predominated; otherwise the 
Church writers themselves, especially Jerome (who knew the 
work well), could not have held, or even supposed, that the 
Hebrew Gospel was the original groundwork of our Matthew. 
That the two works differed in some important particulars, is 
evident from the fact that Jerome was obliged to translate 
the Hebrew Gospel not only into Latin, but also into Greek. 

2. According to the dates presented to us, we may conclude 
that, from the end of the second to the beginning of the 
fourth century, the Gospel xa ‘E8patous had a determinate 
form and contents, which for the most part coincided with 
that of Matthew; to such an extent at least, that though 
it presented many points of difference, we might with the 
greatest probability suppose that the one work was imme- 
diately dependent upon the other. From what we have re- 
marked under the first head, it is clear that our Greek Gospel 
could not have been, strictly speaking, a translation of the 
Hebrew Gospel. Scholars who take this. view have in their 
minds, not the Hebrew Gospel which Epiphanius and Jerome 
knew, but the Hebrew Gospel in its supposed original form. 
Werte, § 64, 65; KIRCHHOFER, pp. 448-465; CREDNER, Beitrdge, i. 380 ; 
Fasricius, Cod. apocr. N. T. i. 855; GRaBE, Spicileg. Patr. i. 15. 
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It is certainly clear, from the statements and quotations of 
Epiphanius and Jerome, that the Hebrew Gospel in their 
time was not precisely the same among all the Judaizing 
sects, and in all places; and from this it is inferred that 
some of these Jewish Christians must in course of time have 
admitted alterations in the Gospel which they had received. 
As we cannot tell how early such changes began to be made, 
we might infer that all the differences between the Greek 
Gospel and the Hebrew pointed out by Epiphanius and 
Jerome were owing to these alterations in the latter, and that 
the Arameean Gospel in its original form coincided with our 
Matthew. But considering the dates lying before us, this is 
not likely. Down to the end of the fourth century we find 
no traces of such differences among the copies of the Hebrew 
Gospel. If these copies were then already in such a state 
that in one the evang. infantice was wanting, as it was, accord- 
ing to Epiphanius, in the Ebionite Gospel, while it was in- 
serted in another—probably the Nazarene Gospel—it is not 
likely that the early writers in the Church could have re- 
garded the Gospel used by these different sects of Jewish 
Christians as one and the same, or have spoken of it by one 
and the same name as the Gospel «af ‘EBpaious. The Gospel 
thus described by the Church Fathers from the end of the 
second to the beginning of the fourth century, by CLEMENS 
ALEX., ORIGEN, Euseprus—thus referred to and quoted by 
them—must have been a well-known writing, with settled 
and determinate contents, like our canonical Gospel. There 
may have been slight differences in different manuscripts 
and in different countries, but none of any importance. 


§ 45. 

3. Now, ¢f the Aramean Gospel, as the writers of the 
Church knew it before the end of the second century, 
were the original work of Matthew the apostle, our cano- 
nical Greek Gospel cannot have been in any true sense a 
translation of it, but only a free version of it in Greek. But 
an unbiassed consideration will lead us to the conclusion that 
this supposition is very improbable. For, 


™ 
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(a.) What was distinctive of the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
according to the references of the earlier Church writers, 
was by no means ‘apostolic, but was rather apocryphal in its 
character when compared with our Greek Gospel of Matthew. 
For example, according to ORIGEN (in Joann. tom. ii. c. vi.), 
the following saying of Christ's is found in it: dpre dae 
pe 4) NTNP pov, TO Gytov Tvedua, ev pid TOV TpLywY pov Kal 
atréveyxé pe eis TO Spos To peya GaBwp; and CLEMENS 
ALEX. (Strom. ii. p. 380, ed. Sylburg.) gives us the follow- 
ing from it as a saying of Christ's which is enigmatical in 
its form: 6 Oavydoas Bacitetoe nal o Bacthevoas ava- 
mav0noeTat. 

(b.) What was distinctive of this Gospel as compared with 
our Greek Matthew, is of such a character that, if it were 
apostolic, it could hardly have been omitted from a Greek | 
version of it; nor could it have been altered, as it must have 
been if our Greek Matthew were derived from it. As the 
matter stands, a comparison of the two leads rather to the 
conclusion that our canonical Gospel was the earlier and the 
more original. ORIGEN, for example (in Matt. tom. xv.), 
tells us how the conversation of Christ with the rich young 
man (Matt. xix. 16-23) was given in the Hebrew Gospel. 
It says that when Jesus told him to sell his goods and give 
to the poor, and then to follow Him, the rich young ruler 
“scratched his head:” that Jesus said to him, “ How can 
you think that you have obeyed all, when it is written in the 
law, ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and yet so many of 
thy brethren, sons of Abraham, are clothed in rags, dying of 
hunger, while thy house is filled with goods, and nothing 
given?” And lastly, that Jesus spoke the words, “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches,” etc., not to the disciples 
generally, as in our Matthew (ver. 19), but to Peter only, 
addressing him, “Simon, son of Joanna.” And yet there is 
so great a similarity between the two accounts, that we are 
led rather to the conclusion, that what the Gospel of the 
Hebrews presents in an altered form was preceded by the 
narrative as recorded in our canonical Matthew. And s0 in 
other places. 
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The Gospel of the Hebrews contains, moreover, places 
which, differing from our Matthew, remind us rather of St. 
Luke’s Gospel; and this tells rather for the priority of the 
Greek Matthew. It has, for example, as Jerome (de viris 
tllustr. c. xvi.) tells us, a saying of Christ’s to be found (as 
Jerome also observes) in the Ignatian Epistle to the people 
of Smyrna (ch. iii.), viz. where Jesus, after His resurrec- 
tion, tells His disciples to handle Him, and see that He is 
not a disembodied spirit. This is essentially the same with 
what we find in Luke xxiv. 39, but it does not occur in our 
Matthew. Had it originally belonged to Matthew's Gospel, 
it is unaccountable why the translator or editor should have 
left it out; but we can easily understand how a reviser of 
our canonical Gospel might borrow and insert such a saying 
from another source. Again, according to Epiphanius (Her. 
xxx. 13), at the beginning of the Ebionite Gospel, in the 
account of John the Baptist’s ministry, it is said of him: ds 
édéyero elvat ex yévous Aap rod iepéws, traits Zayaplov ral 
"EdvoaBer ; which corresponds with what Luke records in 
ch. i. Now if this, too, had belonged to the original text of 
Matthew, a Greek translator or reviser could have had no 
motive to omit it; but it is very easy to see how a reviser 
of our canonical Gospel who was acquainted with Luke’s 
Gospel would insert it, as giving a more exact account of 
the person and parentage of the Baptist. And so in other 
Instances. 

(c.) Our canonical Gospel was, as its title and universal 
tradition testify, attributed to Matthew, but the author does 
not in any part of it expressly say so, or hint at the fact. 
Now it is otherwise in the Hebrew Gospel. In the form at 
Jeast in which (according to Epiphanius) the Ebionites had it, 
it laid claim to be an apostolic Gospel, and the work of Mat- 
thew (see Epiphanius, Her. xxx. 13, where it appears that in 
the account of the choosing of the apostles the first person 
occurs—os é£edé£aTo Has); and Matthew, moreover, is given. 
prominence in one of Christ’s discourses. The same was 
certainly the case in the Nazarene Gospel which Jerome 
found at Cesarea. Hence he says of this Syro-Chaldaic 
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Gospel of the Nazarites (adv. Pelagian. iii. 1): secundum 
apostolos, sive ut plerique autumant, jucta Mattheum. 


§ 46. 

4, The result which these facts lead to is confirmed by 
another consideration which cannot escape observation, viz. 
that the basis of the Hebrew Gospel must have been a Greek 
text. (a.) The usual food of John the Baptist is called 
honey-cakes (éyxpis) instead of locusts (axpiSes, Matt. iii. 4, 
Mark i. 6), at least in the Ebionite Gospel, as Epiphanius 
tells us (Her. xxx. 13), evidently with reference to the food 
of the Israelites in the wilderness (Ex. xvi. 31; Num. xi. 8). 
Now this term has obviously been suggested by the axpides 
in the Greek Gospel; whereas such a confounding of words 
and alteration in an original Aramean text, and without 
reference to the Greek, could not be explained, for in the 
Greek only are both things called by similarly sounding 
words. (5.) According to Jerome, the name of Barabbas 
was explained in the Gospel xa? “Efpailous (quod scribitur 
juzta Hebreos) as filius magistri eorum. Now the true ety- 
mological signification of Barabbas is 828 13, filius patris ; 
but in that explanation it is regarded as = [21 13, filius 
magistri nostri. Such a mistaken explanation could not be 
accounted for if the name had been rightly written in 
Hebrew. But the Greek form of the word is BapafSBav, 
which appears thus always in the Greek Matthew (xxvii. 16, 
17, 20, 21, 26),—the word in all these places being in the 
accusative; and the inventor of that interpretation must 
have mistaken this for the true and original form of the 
name (cf. Paulus, theol.-exreg. Conservatorium, i. 143, 1822; 
Credner, Beitr. i. 405; my Beitr. p. 61). This explanation 
of the word is itself perhaps a later interpolation in the 
Hebrew Gospel, but it could not have been suggested unless 
the word in that Hebrew Gospel was written }372 in mistake 
for its proper form 8373 or 83N13; and such a mistake was 
not likely to have been made by a slip of the pen, but is 
most naturally explained as a blundering retention of the 
accusative in the Greek. 
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Putting all these considerations together, it follows, with 
the highest probability, that the Aramzan Gospel xa? 
‘E8patovs was neither the original of our Greek Matthew, 
nor its basis, but was, on the contrary, itself derived from 
our canonical Gospel, and written in Arameean for the sake 
of the Hebrew Christians. But what are we to make of the 
statement of Papias, that Matthew wrote a Gospel in the 
Hebrew tongue? If this statement be regarded as valid, we 
must conclude that Papias meant an Aramean Gospel of 
Matthew different from the Gospel xaf “E8paious, which 
had already disappeared and was lost. But the words of 
Papias, to all appearance, denote a writing which was still 
extant at the time; and if we compare the statements of 
writers who immediately followed him, it is, to say the least, 
very probable that the Aramzean work meant by Papias was 
the same with the Gospel xa ‘E8patous, which the Hebrew 
Christians and some of the writers in the Church assigned to 
Matthew. It would hardly be likely, if the true original of 
Matthew’s Gospel were still extant in the time of Puapias, 
that an Aramean translation of our Greek Gospel would be 
required among the Hebrew Christians. We are therefore 
driven to the conclusion that the statement of Papias, and of 
some Church writers who followed him, that Matthew him- 
self wrote a Gospel in Hebrew, was based upon a miscon- 
ception. The possibility of this cannot be denied. For if, 
besides the Greek Gospel called after Matthew, there already 
existed an Aramsean Gospel the same in substance, it might 
easily be supposed that the latter was the original, when in 
reality the former was. 


§ 47. 

The sECOND of our canonical Gospels contains no state- 
ment whatever concerning its author: he does not appear 
personally, any more than in the first Gospel. But in the 
title or superscription prefixed to the Greek manuscripts and 
to the old versions, together with Church tradition generally, 
MakkK is named as the writer. This Mark was, according 
to tradition, the person who bears this name in the book of 
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the Acts and in the epistles. His original Jewish name was 
JOHN, but to this was added the Roman name Mark, accord- 
ing to a custom not unusual among the Jews. Thus in Acts 
xii. 12, 25, xv. 37, he is called "Iwavyyns o émixadovpevos 
(emrucdnOels, eadovpevos) Mdpxos ; and simply ’Iwdvyns, Acts 
xii. 5, 13; and Mdpxos only, Acts xv. 39. It is clear from 
the connection that the same person is referred to in all these 
places. In the epistles the name Mark only occurs, and so 
generally in the Fathers. Living out of Palestine in his 
later years, he dropped the Jewish name, and was called 
simply Mark. He was by birth a Jew, and his mother, 
named Mary, had a house in Jerusalem (Acts xii. 12). We 
there are told that Peter, when miraculously delivered from 
prison, went to that house, where many of the believers were 
gathered together praying. It is thus clear that this Mary, 
with her family, already belonged to the Christian fellowship. 
From what is told us, we cannot say whether she had been 
a disciple during the lifetime of our Lord, or whether she 
had not been converted until after the resurrection and 
ascension. Epiphanius (Her. li. 6) and the Pseudo-Ongen 
(de recta fide in Deum) suppose that Mark was one of the 
Seventy; but little importance can be attached to this state- 
ment, because a very early witness, Papias (Euseb. H. £. 
ili. 39), expressly says: ovre yap ijxovoce rod Kupiov oie 
TapnxodovOnoey a’t@. Still the position which the mother 
of John Mark evidently held in the early Church by no 
means obliges us to suppose, as Schleiermacher does (Stud. 
u. Krit. 1832, p. 760; Works, ii. 386), that Papias in this 
statement must have meant another of the name, and not 
John Mark. 

The narrative in the Acts leads us to suppose that there 
was a personal relationship between Mark’s mother and 
family and the Apostle Peter: this, moreover, appears from 
the fact that Peter calls Mark his son (1 Pet. v. 13, dova- 
Ceras ipiis ... Mdpxos 6 vids pov). It is not likely, as 
some have supposed, that this refers to another Mark, a 
literal son of the apostle’s ; John Mark, the son of Mary, is 
meant, whom the apostle calls “ his son” in a spiritual sense, 
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perhaps because he was converted and baptized by him. It 
appears from Col. iv. 10 that he was cousin (dveyids) of 
Barnabas. By Barnabas probably he was first brought into 
connection with the Apostle Paul. According to Acts xii. 25, 
when Paul and Barnabas were returning to Antioch, after 
having fulfilled their mission as the conveyers of a collection 
from the Church at Antioch to that of Jerusalem during a 
dearth, Mark accompanied them. He was still at Antioch 
when Paul and Barnabas were starting upon their first 
missionary tour, and he accompanied them as subordinate 
minister (imnperns, Acts xiii. 5). He travelled with them 
from Antioch through Seleucia to Cyprus, and went through 
this island with them. But when Paul and Barnabas went 
thence into Asia Minor, Mark departed from them in Pam- 
phylia and returned to Jerusalem (Acts xiii. 13, xv. 38); 
and, as is evident from the latter passage, he did this in 
opposition to Paul’s will, probably simply because he lacked 
courage to bear the hardships to which such a missionary 
journey must have exposed him. In contemplating another 
missionary tour, Paul was unwilling to take Mark (whom 
again we find at Antioch) with them; and the contention 
between him and Barnabas upon this point was so sharp, that 
they departed asunder one from the other, at least for this 
journey. Paul went again through Syria and Cilicia, and 
from thence into other districts of Asia Minor, and into 
Europe; and Barnabas sailed with Mark into Cyprus (Acts 
xv. 39-41). 

Mark’s name does not again occur in the book of the Acts, 
but he is mentioned not only in 1 Pet. v. 13, but in some of 
St. Paul’s epistles; and thence it appears that he had again 
been received into the friendship of this apostle, and had 
been serviceable to him in the ministry. He was with St. 
Paul during his imprisonment in Rome, when he wrote the 
Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians (Philem. 24; Col. 
iv. 10, where St. Paul names him with others as his cuvepyovs 
eis tTHv Bactreiay tod Qeod, oitwes éyernOncay pot tapn- 

yopia). Mark seems then to have had it in his mind to 
~ leave Rome and to go into Asia Minor, for the apostle writes 
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(Col. iv. 10), wept od drdBere evrords' dav EXOn apos dpas, 
SéEacbe aitov. When St. Paul wrote the second Epistle 
to Timothy (likewise from Rome, but probably during a 
second imprisonment), Mark was not with him, but was 
not far from Timothy in Asia Minor; and St. Paul tells 
Timothy when he comes to bring Mark with him, “for he 
is profitable to me for the ministry” (2 Tim. iv. 11). 

When Ist Peter was written, Mark must have been with 
Peter in Babylon or its neighbourhood. This epistle (as we 
shall see) was not certainly written at a very early date, 
though we cannot exactly say when; perhaps between the 
writing of that to the Colossians and of 2d Timothy, so that 
in the interval Mark must have visited Peter at Babylon. 
According to Church tradition, he was afterwards in close 
connection with Peter at Rome (Euseb. H. E. ii. 25) as his 
interpreter. In the passage where Papias is quoted (Euseb. 
iii. 39) Mark is called épynvevrys erpov, and this upon the 
express testimony of a still older witness, the Presbyter John, 
who was one of Christ’s own disciples; and in the strength of 
this, the later Church writers, e.g. Irenzeus (adv. Her. iii. 10), 
Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 5), Eusebius (H. E. v. 8, and 
Chronicon ad A. 2 et 3, Claud.), Jerome (de viris tllustr. c. 8 ; 
Epist. cl., ad Hedibiam, Quest. xi.), and others, give him this 
title. 

Fritzsche (in Marcum Prolegg. p. xxvi.) and Thiersch 
(Versuch zur Herstellung, etc., p. 181) decidedly err in taking 
Mark’s office as épynvevrys, to mean only that he committed 
to writing the Apostle Peter’s words. That he did this is 
certainly stated in that passage of Papias, and by other 
writers; but the term épynveuryjs, or in Latin tnterpres, 
does not properly mean this: it denotes one who came be- 
tween the apostle and those to whom he spoke, when he 
could not speak in a language which they could understand. 
It is not very probable, moreover, though it is generally 
taken for granted, that the language into which Mark inter- 
preted St. Peter’s words was Greek, St. Peter speaking only 
in Aramzan. Peter, without doubt, knew Greek sufficiently 
well to make himself understood in that language, for it 
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must have been in this language that he conversed with 
Cornelius the Roman centurion. Latin was probably the 
language for which Mark acted as interpreter, and he pro- 
bably had learned this during his residence at Rome with 
St. Paul. Greek was indeed generally understood in Rome, 
but the popular language was Latin; and among the poorer 
classes, with whom chiefly Peter would have to do, there. 
were but few who understood Greek. | 

There is, moreover, no reason for supposing, as some have 
conjectured (e.g. Grotius, Pref. in Marc.; Cotelerius, ad 
Constitutt. Apost. ii. 57; Kienlen, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1843, 
ii. 423), that St. Peter’s companion and interpreter Mark, 
after whom the second Gospel is named, while the same 
with him named in Ist Peter, was not the same with the 
’ Mark spoken of in St. Paul’s epistles and in the Acts as 
John Mark, the companion in travel of Paul. As we have 
already seen, Acts xii. 12 implies a close relationship between 
the family of John Mark and the Apostle Peter. | 

Besides Rome, Egypt has been named as the sphere of 
Mark’s ministry; and here he is said to have been the first 
to preach the gospel, and to have founded the Church at 
Alexandria._ We have no reason to doubt this; but his 
residence in Egypt must have been in his later years, after 
the death of the Apostles Paul and Peter. Jerome is the 
first who refers to Mark’s death, which he says (de vir. ill. 
c. viii.) took place in the eighth year of Nero (61-62 a.p.), 
and that he was buried at Alexandria. But this is too early 
a date, for Peter did not probably die until after this, and 
Irenzeus tells us (adv. Her. iii. 1) that Mark outlived Peter. 
Still less can we attach any importance to the statements of 
later writers, such as Nicephorus (#7. £. ii. 43), that he died 
a martyr, being slain by the mob in Alexandria: earlier 
writers, and even Jerome, clearly knew nothing of this. 

1 Eusebius (ii. 16) first names this as a tradition (Qec/), and after him 
Epiphanius (Her. li. 6), Jerome (de vir. tll. c. viii.), the Chronicon Alez., 
and others. 
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§ 48. 

Papias is the first who speaks of a written work by Mark,’ 
and he bases what he says upon the witness of the Presbyter 
John. Still, as Eusebius gives the extract from Papias, it is 
not clear how far the words of the Presbyter John go. The 
entire passage is commonly taken as the statement of the 
Presbyter John ; and: accordingly this early witness, who was 
a contemporary of Mark’s, speaks as follows: ‘“ Mark, the 
interpreter of Peter, carefully committed to writing, as his 
memory served him, the words and works of Christ, but not 
in chronological order.* For he did not himself hear the 
Lord, nor did he follow Him, but, as I said (és épnv), the 
Apostle Peter, who taught according to the needs of his 
hearers, without giving a consecutive narrative of our Lord’s 
history. Mark therefore did not err, for he committed’ to 
writing what he remembered. He was careful on one point, 
viz. to leave out nothing that he had heard, and to falsify 
nothing.” But Tholuck is of opinion,’ and justly, as I think, 
that the entire statement does not belong to the Presbyter 
John. It is very probable that the ws édny is not his, but 
the word of Papias, who thus refers to an earlier passage in 
his work. We cannot with certainty say how far the words 
of the Presbyter John extend—whether the words of Papias 
begin with otre yap jxouce, or before that with ob piv rot 


1 Euseb. iii. 89: Kel rovro ¢ wpsoBurepog trsys’ Mapxog ped ippenvavrifg 
Tlérpou vyevcpesvog, docs tpeunpeovevzer, cixpisag iyparler’ ov wiv tor rele Ta 
Ux0 tov Xpiorovy y Asybivres & wpaxbivra. Odrs yep Zxoves rov Kupilov, obrs 
wapyxorovdncsy airy’ corepos bé, ds iPny, Tlirpy, o¢ xpos robe xpsics 
ixossize tas BidacxaAlaes, dAA oly Gowsp cvvraliy Tay xuplaxah ToL0v- 
fetvos Aoyliay. “ere ovdsy Hpaprs Meatpxos ovras Ivsce ypaas os dxspevn- 
peovevosy. “Enc yap ixoijonro rpcvotay, rov pendéy Bv Yxovos wWapaarcrsiy, 
G psvocacbal rs iv airoic. Tatra pty ovy iorcpnras re Tlaxig wep) rod 
Mépxov. Tlepl 38 rov Mardaiov ravr sipyras, x.r.a. (Here follow the 
words already quoted, § 40, concerning Matthew.) 

2 ob ra&ss, when used in reference to an historical treatise, can only 
mean, ‘ not in the chronological order wherein the individual had done 
them.” Schleiermacher (Stud. u. Krit. 1832, p. 759) takes it to mean, 
that he had disconnectedly jotted down everything in an isolated 
manner ; but this is too strong. 

$ Die Glaubwiirdigkeit d. evang. Gesch., ed. 1, p. 248, note. 
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tafe. In the latter case, the statement of the Presbyter 
John would simply be, that “ Mark, the interpreter of Peter, 
had carefully committed to writing what he recollected ;” 
in the former case, this statement would be further referred 
by him to “the things which Christ had said and done,” 
and he would further observe that Mark had not written 
these things rdfe. In either case, the statement that Mark 
had received the material of his work from the discourses of 
Peter which he had heard, would belong to Papias, and not 
to the Presbyter John ;_ though the first part of the passage, 
which contains the Presbyter’s words, may be taken as im- 
plying this. 

Still it may be doubted whether the entire passage, includ- 
ing the statement of John and of Papias, really refers to our 
Gospel of Mark, or to some other writing. It is certain that 
Eusebius, who has preserved for us the entire passage, takes 
it to apply to our Gospel; and thus it has been almost 
universally understood. But in modern times many scholars 
have doubted, and even denied this.’ It must be admitted 
that the words, when applied to our Gospel, present some 
difficulty. They suggest to our minds a work wherein the 
gospel narratives are told one after another without order, 
just as Peter had related them at different times, according 
to the needs of his hearers; but our Gospel of Mark, viewed 
by itself, has the aspect of a continuous and consecutive 
history. Still, Papias, or before him the Presbyter John, 
may have spoken of Mark’s Gospel in comparison with some 
other Gospel held in higher esteem, e.g. that of Matthew, 
and may have explained the difference of arrangement of 
some particulars in Mark by the supposition that he had not 
written chronologically. But what specially confirms the 
reference of the statement to Mark’s Gospel, is the fact that 
subsequent writers make no mention of any other work of 
Mark’s, but clearly mean our Gospel when they similarly 
refer to St. Mark’s treatise; and they also trace this back 
to the oral teachings of the Apostle Peter as its source, and 


1 SCHLEIERMACHER, CREDNER (§ 56), SCHWEGLER (nachapost. Zeitalter, 
i, 457-460), and Baur (Kanon. Evang. p. 536 sqq.). 
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even attribute to this apostle a share in its composition. 
Thus Irenzus, Clemens Alex., Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, 
and others, with various modifications. Nevertheless the 
discrepancies among these writers concerning the time and 
place of writing, and the part of the Apostle Peter in it, — 
show that they had no further information upon the subject. 
Clemens Alex. (adumbratio in 1 Peter), Eusebius (H. £. 
li. 15), and Jerome (de viris illustr. c. viii.), represent Mark 
as writing his Gospel during the lifetime of Peter, and at 
the request of Peter's hearers; and according to the two 
last named writers, Peter himself sanctioned and recom- 
mended it. To this, too, the statements of Clemens Alex., 
in the sixth book of his Hypotyposen, have been supposed to 
refer, but according to a false interpretation ; for Clemens 
himself (as Eusebius informs us, vi. 14) says, that when 
Peter heard of the undertaking, he neither hindered nor en- 
couraged it. Jerome (ad Hedibiam, Quest. xi.) speaks as if 
Peter had actually dictated the Gospel to Mark. The older 
Ireneus (adv. Her. iii. 1; cf. Euseb. v. 8) says distinctly 
that Mark wrote his Gospel after the death of Peter and 
of Paul (wera tHv tovrwy é€odov) ; and this corresponds with 
the still earlier statement of the Presbyter John and Papias 
(supposing that their statement refers to our Gospel), viz. 
that Mark wrote from memory (dea euynpovevoeer, as atrep- 
vnovevoev) : they would not have expressed themselves thus 
had they meant that Peter was still alive when Mark wrote, 
and that Mark could have consulted him concerning it. 

As to the PLACE of writing: at the end of some Greek 
manuscripts Rome is named, and in others Alexandria or 
Egypt. The latter statement, that Mark completed his Gospel 
in Egypt at the request of his disciples there, occurs also 
in Chrysostom (in Matt. Homil. i.) ; but most of the Fathers 
presuppose or expressly name Rome. 

No doubt whatever is expressed by any writer as to the 
authorship of this Gospel until we come down to very recent 
times.” 


1 Vid. Dre Werte, § 99 b, note a; CREDNER, § 52. 
* Excepting we thus regard what has already been stated, that some 
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In modern times, as we have already said, Schleiermacher, 
Credner, Schwegler, Baur, have advocated the opinion that 
the work of Mark referred to by the Presbyter John and 
by Papias was not our Gospel; and that our Gospel was the 
work of some one who took St. Mark’s Gospel as his guide, 
and made free use of it. Gfrérer’ also argues against the 
composition of our Gospel by Mark. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the external evidence is thoroughly in favour 
of St. Mark’s authorship ; and supposing that the statements 
of the Presbyter John and of Papias really refer (as is most 
probable) to our Gospel, its genuineness as written by Mark 
must be regarded as established upon the incontestable 
witness of an almost contemporary Christian writer. 

As to the language of this Gospel: according to the state- 
ment of some manuscripts and the opinion of a few Catholic 
theologians, it was originally written in Latin; but this is 
(as we have shown) quite untenable (§ 21). Equally un- 
cenable is the supposition of Wahl (Magazin fir alte, besd. 
morgenl. Litteratur, 3d part, 1790), that the Gospel being 
composed in Egypt, was originally written in Coptic. The 
Greek and Latin Fathers unanimously testify that the 
Gospel was originally written in Greek, and no one now can 
fairly doubt it. 


§ 49. 7 

The THIRD canonical Gospel differs from the other two, 
in the fact that the author speaks of himself. Still he does 
this only at the outset, when he describes the design he has 
in view in composing the following work, and names the 
person for whom he writes, viz. a certain Theophilus. He 
does not personally appear in the course of his Gospel any 
more than do the two first evangelists in theirs, and even 
in the preface he does not speak of himself by name. The 
Acts of the Apostles, in the beginning of it, is described as 


take the Petrine Mark to be a different person from the Pauline Mark, 
t.e. John Mark. 

1 Gesch. d. Urchristenth. ii. Hauptthl., die heil. Sage, 2 Abth., Stuttg. 
1838, 
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a supplement to the Gospel, and as if a second part of one 
_and the same historical work. It also is written in the first 
instance for Theophilus. Yet the writer does not name 
himself there either. In the second half of this latter work, 
however —in his account of more than one of St. Paul’s 
missionary tours—the apostle and his companions in travel 
are spoken of in the first person, so that the narrator must 
himself have been one of the company. Still he never 
names himself; and it is, as we shall presently see, a matter 
of question whether this first person was the author of the 
Gospel and the Acts himself, or some one else whose account 
the author of these writings incorporated into his work in 
its original form. 

In the title of the Gospel, however, as we find it both 
in the Greek mss. and in the old versions, as well as in 
the Fathers universally, LUKE is named as the writer. Of 
his personal history little certainly is known. It is clear, 
from the introduction to the Gospel, that he could not have 
been among our Lord’s first disciples ;+ for he distinguishes 
himself from those who were eye-witnesses and participators 
in the events he is about to record, and he ranks himself 
among those who had received their information from the 
- accounts given by those eye-witnesses. It is, I think, clear 
from Col. iv. 14 compared with ver. 11, that Luke was not 
by birth a Jew; for St. Paul evidently distinguishes him 
with Epaphras and Demas from those of his fellow-labourers 
who were of the circumcision (ot dyres ex epurouns). Many, 
however, think otherwise.’ The probability is, that Luke 


1 According to the Pseupo-Oriaines, De recta in Deum fide, sect. 1, 
EPIPHANIUS, Her. li. 11, and others, he was one of the 70 disciples; and 
THEOPHYLACT (in Lucam, xxiv. 13) is of opinion that he was one of the 
two disciples to whom Jesus appeared after His resurrection on their 
way to Emmaus, the other of whom was Cleopas. Hua seems inclined 
to adopt both these conjectures, but manifestly without warrant. 

3¢.9. J. N. TIELE, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1858, iv. pp. 753-766 : he does 
not allow the force of the texts referred to, and he maintains Luke’s 
Jewish descent on the ground of the Hebraistic character of both his 
works. This, however, is only partially traceable, and can be otherwise 
explained. See § 107. 


; 
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before his conversion to Christianity had adopted Judaism 
as a proselyte of the gate, attending Jewish services, and 
keeping the law, though he had not been circumcised.’ 

Some have supposed that Luke is the same with the 
Lucius who is mentioned in Acts xii. 1, Rom. xvi. 21: 
in the former place as “ of Cyrene, and among the prophets 
and teachers who were at Antioch” when Paul started upon 
his first missionary tour with Barnabas and Mark; in the 
latter place with Jason and Sosipater, ovyyeveis of Paul's, 
from whom he sends greetings, and who must have been 
with him at Corinth when he wrote the epistle. Origen 
mentions this as the opinion of many (in Ep. ad Rom. xvi. 
21); and it is espoused by some modern critics, even still 
by Tiele (as before, p. 766), who considers it not improbable. 
But this is evidently a mistake; if for no other reason, 
obviously because Lucius, though a cvyyevns of the apostle, 
was certainly a Jew by birth: it is, moreover, very impro- 
bable that Paul would name the same person at one time 
Lucius, and at another time Luke. The name Luke or 
_ Lucas is probably an abbreviation for Lucanus, like Silas 
for Silvanus. 

As to Luke’s birthplace, Eusebius describes him as an 
Antiochian, and others repeat this. We know not on what 
ground this opinion rests, but it is not on the face of it 
improbable.? Modern scholars, e.g. Eichhorn, Kuincel (Zvv. 
Marci et Luce, ed. 2, Lpz. 1817), Credner, have supposed 
that this opinion rests upon the supposed identity of Luke 
and Lucius (Acts xiii.); but this is hardly probable, because, 
though Lucius is there spoken of as among the Christian 
prophets at Antioch, he is called a Cyrenian, te. a native 
of Cyrene. 


2 Cf. Isrporus HIspaL., De vita et obitu sanctorum, c. lxxxii.: Lucas 
Antiochenus . . . natione Syrus, arte medicus, Greeco eloquio eruditus, 
quem plerique tradunt proselytum fuisse, et Hebreeas litteras ignorasse. 

2 Evses. H. E. iii. 4, 76 pty yivos dv ray da’ * Avrioxslas; JEROME, 
pref. in Matt. and de vir. ill. c. vii; IstDORE HisPaL. ; THEOPHYLACT, in 
Lucam proem. ; EUTHYMIUS ZIGABENUS, pra. interpr. Luc. ; NICEPHORUS, 
H. E. ii. 48 ; and others. 
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It is a matter of greater certainty that he afterwards 
resided at Rome. He was there when Paul, now a prisoner 
there, wrote his Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon 
(Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24); and subsequently, when 2d 
Timothy (iv. 11) was written. It would seem that then he 
was permanently settled in Rome, and earned his livelihood 
as a physician there; for in Col. iv. 14 he is called Aovxds o 
iatpés. It was not until long afterwards (first in Nicephorus 
Kallistus in the fourteenth century, H. E. ii. 43) that he was 
said to have been also a distinguished painter, and to have 
taken portraits of Christ, of Mary, and of the chief apostles. 
This is merely a legend of the later Roman Catholic Church, 
though many miracle-working pictures of the Virgin had 
been exhibited before this, which Luke was said to have 
painted. But considering the time when this statement was 
first broached, we can only regard it as a fable, the origin 
of which cannot be traced. Perhaps it arose by confounding 
some later Christian painter who bore the name of Luke, 
and who made pictures of Christ or of Mary, with the 
Evangelist. 

The texts referred to in St. Paul’s epistles show that 
Luke enjoyed personal intercourse with the apostle during 
his residence in Rome. In Philem. 24 Paul describes him, 
together with Marcus, Aristarchus, and Demas,.as his ouvvep- 
yous, and in Col. iv. 14 he calls Luke 6 dyamnrtos. In 2 
Tim. iv. 11 he says, “ Only Luke is with me,” i.e. Luke only 
of his more immediate friends and fellow-helpers. A close 
personal relationship, as already existing between Luke and 
Paul, seems to be intimated in the passages already referred 
to in the Acts, where the first person plural is used in the 
account of the apostle’s journeys. The most obvious infer- 
ence would seem to be, that the writer himself was in these 
cases in St. Paul’s company. This was the view usually 
taken in early times, e.g. by Irenzeus (adv. Her. iii. 14, 1; 
see Credner, p. 125). Still there is much to favour the 
opinion that the writer is here making use of the narrative 
of some one else, which he partly adopts in its original form, 
retaining even this communicative mode of narration (see 
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§ 124). We cannot therefore refer with certainty to these 
expressions in the Acts as throwing light upon the facts of 
Luke’s life. 

As to Luke’s history subsequently to the reference in 2 
Tim. we have no reliable evidence. Eusebius seems to have 
known nothing, and the conjectures of later writers are 
hardly worth notice. Jerome (de vir. tll. c. vii.) intimates that 
his bones were brought from Achaia to Constantinople in the 
twentieth year of Constantius: there must therefore have 
been a tradition then current that he had died in Achaia. 
In some old editions of Jerome’s work it is added, “ vixit 
octoginta et quatuor annos, uxorem non habens;” but this 
is wanting in all the early Mss., and is no doubt an interpo- 
lation. Isidorus Hispal. (de vita et obitu sanctorum, c. lxxxii.) 
also mentions the removal of Luke’s bones to Constantinople, 
but he says they were brought from Bithynia; and in the 
Martyrolog. Romanum this is said to be the country where 
he died. Gregory Nazianzen is the first who names Luke 
among the Christian martyrs (Orat. i. adv. Julianum) ; and 
Nicephorus (ZH. E. ii. 43) states that he preached the gospel 
in Greece, and that while there he was hanged upon an olive 
tree, in the eightieth year of his age. But this must be re- 
garded as a legend of late origin, without any historical value. 


§ 50. 

In the works of the Fathers which have come down to 
us mention is made of Luke as an evangelist, not indeed so 
early as of Matthew and Mark, but at the end of the second 
century, and then with clear reference to our third Gospel, 
which has ever since been incontestably attributed to him. 
So unanimous an opinion must have had for its basis the 
earliest tradition of the Church. As to the time and place 
of writing, and the materials he made use of for his history, - 
there seems to have been no tradition in the early Church. 
The references on these points which we find in patristic 
writings can be regarded only as conjectures, based upon 
what was known or believed concerning his personal history, 
or upon supposed hints in the writings attributed to him. 
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Thus, when Irenseus (adv. Her. iii. 14), Eusebius (7. £. 
iii, 4), Jerome (de vir. tli. c. vii.), tell us that Luke received 
the substance of his Gospel from the apostles, this is simply 
an inference from the manner in which he speaks concerning 
his work in the preface. Irenzus indeed hints (iii. 1) that 
Luke committed to writing the gospel preached by Paul, and 
Tertullian says that his Gospel was generally attributed to 
Paul; but these are obviously mere conjectures, supposed to 
be sanctioned by the relationship in which Luke stood to the 
apostle. Hence, too, it has been supposed, that when Paul 
speaks: of “his gospel” (Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 8), 
he means Luke’s Gospel: thus Origen thought (Euseb. vi. 
25); and Eusebius himself (iii. 4), and Jerome (de vir. til. 
c. vii.), give this as the generally received opinion (see De 
Wette, § 101 4, note a). Equally conjectural is Jerome’s 
statement (Pref. ad Matt.), that Luke wrote his Gospel in 
Achaia and Boeotia (Lucas ...in Achaja Boeotieque partibus 
volumen condidit), which harmonizes with the tradition already 
referred to concerning the place of his death. 


§ 51. 

Among the gospel writings of the first century which were 
not recognised by the Church at large, there was one which 
bore a striking resemblance to St. Luke’s, and which was 
therefore regarded as closely related thereto: this was the 
Marcionite Gospel: The relation of this work to our Luke 
has of late been a matter of much controversy, and the 
decision of this question is of no small importance in arriving 
at a just conclusion concerning the origin and historical 
authority of our canonical Gospel. We may as well discuss 
this question now, before entering upon the wider inquiry 
concerning the relation of Luke’s canonical Gospel to the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John. 

Marcion was the founder of a gnostic and anti-Jewish 
sect. He was son of a bishop of Sinope in Pontus, and 
lived in the first half of the second century. He was dis- 
tinguished for his zeal in Christian piety, and by his strictly 
ascetic life. He regarded Christianity as the only divine 
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revelation, refusing to recognise Judaism as such. Judaism 
he attributed not to the most high God, the Author of Chris- 
tianity, but to another and lower being, whom he considered 
the creator of the material world, and whom he named 
Snutoupyos, creator. He therefore industriously sought to 
give prominence to the discrepancies between Christ's sayings 
and Q. T. teaching, and maintained that the doctrines of 
Christianity, as moulded and defined by the Church, were cor- 
rupted by the intermixture of many extraneous elements, 
borrowed chiefly from Judaism, and from which they should 
be purified. For these opinions his own father excom- 
municated him, and he betook himself to Rome. Here he 
arrived at the beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
about A.D. 140, and afterwards met Polycarp, who had made 
a journey thither. The followers of Marcion had, like him, 
a biblical canon of their own, which of course included 
Christian scriptures only, one Gospel and ten Pauline Epistles, 
the Pastoral Epistles being excluded. The Marcionite Gospel 
contained in its title no intimation of its having had any 
human authorship, or as to who the writer was. The only 
knowledge we have of it is derived from the references made 
to it (which, however, are very copious), direct or indirect, 
by the Fathers in their polemics against Marcion." We 
_ cannot indeed with certainty infer from the citations of the 
Fathers what this Gospel contained, and what it did not 
contain, for they presuppose this as already known to their 
readers; and some of them, especially Tertullian, make use 
of this Gospel recognised by the Marcionites themselves in 
combating the Marcionite doctrines. Still the references 
we find, if carefully studied, suffice to show us not only 
the general characteristics, but the main contents, of this 
work, in its relation to our canonical Gospels. This much 
at least may with certainty be ascertained, that it was closely 


1 Our main sources of information are: TERTULLIAN, adv. Marcion, 1. 
iv., and Eprpuanivs, Her. xlii. ; also PsevDO-ORIGENES (Dialogus de 
recta fide), JEROME, and others, See Ev. Marcionis ex auctoritate vet. 
monumentorum descr. ; A. Hawn, in Thilo’s Cod. apocr. N. T., i. 401-486 ; 
DE WETTE, § 71, 6, note c. 
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akin to our third Gospel, that it contained hardly anything 
which is not to be found in Luke, but was deficient in much 
that Luke contains. 

Thus Luke i. and ii., containing the preface and the his- 
tory of Christ’s infancy, were wanting ; also ch. iii. iv., con- 
cerning the Baptist, the baptism of Jesus, the temptation, 
and the genealogy. It began with the statement of date 
given in iii. 1, which was immediately followed by the account 
of the healing of the demoniac in the synagogue at Caper- 
paum, iv. 31 sqq., together with that of the opposition of the 
people of Nazareth, iv. 16-80. Various sections of our 
Luke also were wanting in the course of the work; cer- 
tainly ch. vii. 29-35, concerning the perverseness of those 
whio were satisfied neither with the asceticism of the Baptist, 
nor with the contrasted manner of life practised by the Son 
of man; ch. xiii. 1-9, the sayings of Jesus concerning the 
Galileans slain by Pilate, and those on whom the tower in 
Siloam fell; also the parable of the fig-tree; xiii. 29-35, 
the declaration of Jesus concerning those who should come 
from various regions and sit down in the kingdom of God ; 
His answer respecting Herod, when they endeavoured to per- 
suade Him to leave that neighbourhood, and the lament over 
Jerusalem ; xv. 11-32, the parable of the prodigal son; 
xvii, 31-34, the prophecy of Jesus concerning what was 
about to befall Him, in fulfilment of O. T. prophecies; xix. 
29-48, the account of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
and the cleansing of the temple, with a reference to O. T. 
prophecy ; xx. 9-18, the parable of the faithless labourers 
in the vineyard, in which the mission of the Son of God is. 
described as a repetition and continuance of the sending of 
earlier divine messengers, His rejection and the punishment 
of His enemies being already prophesied in the O. T.; xxii. 
85-38, Christ’s words to His disciples concerning the fulfil- 
ment of O. T. prophecy in Him; very probably xxii. 42-46, 
concerning the agony in Gethsemane; xxii. 49-51, how one 
of the disciples cut off the ear of the high priest’s servant ; 
and probably many others, such as xvii. 5-10; also the con- 
cluding verses of Luke concerning the ascension. 
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Certain passages, moreover, were wanting in the sections 
which the Marcionite Gospel had in common with Luke: e.g. 
xi. 30-32, the reference to Jonah and the queen of Sheba ; 
xi. 49-51, concerning the sending of the prophets, and the 
guilt of their blood coming upon that generation ; xx. 37, 38, 
where Moses is referred to as a witness for the resurrection 
of the dead; xxi. 21, 22, where the days of vengeance are 
represented as coming in fulfilment of all that had been 
written ; xxii. 16, concerning keeping the passover in the 
kingdom of God; xxii. 30, Christ’s words, that His disciples 
should sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel; 
xxiii, 43, Christ’s words to the penitent thief, “ To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise;” xxiv. 44, latter part, about 
the fulfilment of all that was written in the law of Moses, in 
the prophets, and in the Psalms concerning Him ; and other 
texts. 

In the portions, moreover, which Marcion had in common 
with Luke there were many discrepancies, some of which 
might be regarded as ordinary variations, such as might be 
found between the various mss. of our Gospel, but which in 
other cases seriously affect the sense. For example, in ch. 
xvi. 17, instead of “It is easier for heaven and earth to pass 
than one tittle of the law to fail,” Marcion in his Gospel 
reads, “It is easier for heaven and earth, the law and the 
prophets, to fail, than one tittle of ‘the word of the Lord ;” 
ch. xiii. 28, instead of the words, “When ye shall see 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the 
kingdom of God,” Marcion reads, “ When ye shall see all 
the righteous in the kingdom of God;” and instead of the 
words which follow, duds 5¢ éxBarropévous ew, these, dyads 
5é éxBadrAopévous xa xpatoupévous é€w; ch. xxi. 32, instead 
of “This generation shall not pass away till all be fulfilled,” 
Marcion has “ Heaven and earth shall not pass away till all be 
fulfilled ;” ch. iv. 34, where, in the words of the demoniac 
to Jesus, the Nafapnvé is left out, as probably in xviii. 37 
and xxiv. 19 the o Nafwpaios and the rob Nafwpaiov; ch. 
viii, 19, where what Luke introduces as part of his own 
narrative concerning Christ’s mother and brethren, Marcion 
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inserts as a statement made by certain Jews who were present, 
as in ver. 20. 

Marcion’s Gospel seems to have contained very little that 
is not to be found in our Luke. In ch. viii. 21, before 
Christ’s words, “ My mother and my brethren are they who 
hear the word of God, and do it,” we find the words which 
occur in Matthew, “ Who are my mother and my brethren ? ” 


§ 52. 

Now, as to the nature of the relationship between the two 
Gospels, the Fathers generally supposed that Marcion was 
acquainted with our Gospel of Luke, and adapted it to his 
dogmatic system by certain omissions and interpolations ; and 
this was the generally received opinion down to the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, taken for granted as a 
matter of course, and not requiring further proof. The first 
who rejected this view was Semler, who propounded the 
opinion (which is the opposite of Tertullian’s) that our Luke 
and the Marcionite Gospel were two different recensions of 
one and the same original, and that the latter was among the 
many evangelical histories from which the Catholic Church 
afterwards selected the four which are canonical. Ldffler 
also adopted this view.’ Others subsequently maintained 
that Marcion’s Gospel was one of the sources which Luke 
made use of in the composition of his Gospel.’ 


Storr, on the contrary, had already opposed these theories, 


1 SeMLER, first in the notes to the German ed. of R. Simon’s Krit. 
Hist. d. Textes d. N. T. (1776), and afterwards elsewhere. Josias 
FriepR. Cur. LOFFLER (0b. 1816), Marcionem Paulli epistolas et Luce 
evang. adulterasse dubitatur (Frankfurt a. O. 1788, 4to) ; reprinted in 
the Commentatt. theol., edd. Velthusen, Kuincel, et Ruperti, i. (1794), 
pp. 180-218. 

* Thus did H. Corropi ( Versuch einer Beleucht. d. Jid. u. Christl. Bibel- 
kanons, ii. [Halle 1792], p. 158 sqq.), J. E. C. Scumipt (Einl. i. N. T.), 
EICHHORN, BERTHOLDT, and others. Scumipt had previously thrown out 
the suggestion, that the Marcionite Gospel might have been the genuine 
Gospel of Luke, and that ours had been enlarged by a later hand (in 
Henke’s Magazin /f. Rel.-Phil. Exegese u. K. Gesch. vol. v. part iii. pp. 
468-526),—an opinion which he afterwards modified as above. 
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and had adopted the patristic view. He was followed by 
Hug, Paulus, and others, and by the two Roman Catholic 
theologians Arneth and Gratz. The Protestant theologians 
H. Olshausen and Hahn, in the prosecution of a still more 
thorough and comprehensive investigation, arrived at the 
same conclusion. The matter was thus for a long time 
considered settled ; and even some who had formerly espoused 
another view (e.g. Gieseler and De Wette) were led to adopt 
this, the old belief of the Fathers, which now again became 
general in Germany.” 

But a reaction has again taken place, led by Schulz and 
Schleiermacher. The theologians, too, of the later Tiibingen 
school—Schwegler, Baur, and even Ritschl—have endea- 
voured to establish the priority of Marcion’s work. These 
scholars agree (the two last more decidedly than Schwegler) 
in regarding the Marcionite Gospel as the earlier, and our 
canonical Gospel as the later, compiled from the former after 
Marcion’s time, with revision and enlargement. Dav. Schulz 
(Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1829, iii. pp. 586-595) speaks rather 
angrily of the investigation of Hahn and Olshausen and their 
conclusions, without advancing any distinct theory of his own. 
It is evident, however, that he considers the Marcionite Gospel 
an independent work. Schleiermacher (inl. t. N. T. pp. 
64, 197, 214), without fully entering into the question, ex- 
presses himself strongly against the notion that Marcion 


1 Storr, tiber d. Zweck d. evang. Gesch. u. d. Briefe Johannis, Tiib. 
1786, pp. 254-265; H. E. G. PavuLus, Theol.-exeg. Conservatorium 
(Heidelb. 1822), pp. 12, 115, 146 sqq.; Mica. ARNETH (Prof. at 
Linz), tiber die Bekanntsch. Marcions mit unserm Canon d. neuen Bundes 
u. insbesondere iiber das Evang. desselben, Linz 1809, 4to; A. Gratz, 
Krit. Untersuchungen tber Margion'’s Evang. Tiib. 1818; Herm. 
OLSHAUSEN, die Echtheit d. vier canon. Evang., etc., Kénigsb. 1823, pp. 
105-214; Aua. Haun, das Evang. Marcions in seiner urspriingl. Gestalt, 
etc., Konigsb. 1823. These two scholars were pursuing their investiga- 
tions at Konigsberg at the same time independently of each other, and 
yet they arrived at substantially the same conclusions. 

* GIESELER, in a review of Hahn's treatise in the Hall. allg. Litt. Z. 
1823, p. 225 sqq., and K. Gesch. i. §45; De WETTE, Zinl. tN. T. § 
70-72. 
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made use of our Gospel, and mutilated that of Luke. He 
suggests, moreover, the possibility that his Gospel may have 
been an earlier edition of Luke’s. Ritschl and Baur differ 
simply in the fact that, according to the former, the revision 
was made in the interest of anti-Marcionite opinions; and 
according to the latter, the aim of the redactor was to give to 
the original Gospel, which was wholly Pauline, a form suit- 
able for Jewish Christians, by introducing Judaizing refer- 
ences, and thus to guard it against an apparently Pauline 
onesidedness. This difference is unimportant. Such views, 
however, could not long be maintained, but had to give way 
to more unbiassed, exact, and comprehensive inquiries, pro- 
secuted partly by the same parties. Harting (Questionem 
de Marcione, etc., Utrecht 1849) and Volkmar (das Evang. 
Marcions, Leipz. 1852) endeavoured to vindicate the old 
Patristic view. Hilgenfeld (Krit. Untersuchungen, etc., Halle 
1850) maintains that Luke’s Gospel was the original, and 
that Marcion moulded it to suit his doctrinal views. He 
thinks, however, that our Gospel is the result of a redaction 
made after Marcion’s time. See also G. Fr. Franck (Stud. 
u. Krit. 1855, 296-364). Influenced by these writings, 
Baur has somewhat modified his earlier view: for instead of 
holding that the Marcionite Gospel was the original one, he 
allows that Marcion altered the original Luke out of love 
for his dogmatic system ; but he maintains that the author 
of our third Gospel greatly altered the original Luke, and 
that this was done after Marcion’s time, adding the sections 
ch. i,, ii., iv. 16-30, etc. Ritschl has withdrawn his earlier 
view, and now pronounces his judgment in favour of the 
priority of our canonical Gospel (Theol. Jahrdb. 1851, pp. 
528-533), and so also does Zeller (ibid. p. 337); and cer- 
tainly they are right. 


§ 53. 

We cannot here enter minutely upon the discussion of this 
topic; I shall therefore content myself with the following 
remarks :-— 

1. If the Marcionite Gospel were an older work which 

VOL, I. K 
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Marcion adopted, it must have been in use in the Church 
-before him, together with the other evangelical histories ; and 
‘it would be so also after him, at least in some places. But 
not the slightest hint of this has come down to us; and it is 
clear that none of the Fathers who speak of the Marcionite 
Gospel, from the end of the second century downwards (e.g. 
Irenus, Tertullian, etc.), had any idea that this Gospel was 
used either before or after Marcion’s time by any but the 
followers of Marcion.’ This fact of itself makes it highly 
probable that the Gospel in question originated with the 
Marcionites, or with Marcion himself: we cannot account 
for its origin elsewhere in any probable or reasonable way. 
It does not appear, moreover, that Marcion or his followers, 
in their controversies with the orthodox Fathers, ever referred 
to the supposed fact, or asserted that their Gospel had been 
used by the earlier Fathers. 

2. Seeing that (wholly apart from the question of its 
origin) this Marcionite Gospel never seems to have been 
esteemed or reverenced by the Church at large, it is in the 
highest degree improbable that, after the rise of the Mar- 
cionites, and in opposition to the opinion and practice of the 
Church, any one should choose it instead of any other, in 
order to introduce into it Judaistic elements, and thus make 
it a Gospel for general use in the Church. There were not 
wanting other Gospels, which treated, with equal or greater 
fulness than does our Luke, of Christianity in its relation to 
Judaism and the O. T. revelation. 

3. As the first two chapters of our Luke are wanting in 
the Marcionite Gospel, so also is the preface (i. 1-4); and 
therefore, on the supposition that the Marcionite Gospel was 
the original work, or the basis of our Luke, this preface could 
not have proceeded from the original author, but must have 
been the work of some subsequent interpolater or reviser. 
Baur himself, in his work on Mark (1851), takes this view, 


1 TERTULL. adv. Marc. iv. 5: Marcionis vero (evangelium) plerisque nec 
notum ; nullis notum, ut non eo damnatum. Habet plane et tllud ecclestas, 
sed suas; tam posteras quam adulteras, . . . Marcione scilicet conditore 
vel aliquo de Marcionis examine. 
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and holds that these two whole chapters, including the pre- 
face, did not belong to the original Luke. But this is in the 
highest degree improbable. If our Luke had been compiled 
from the Marcionite Gospel after Marcion’s time, this revision 
and the preface must have been made after the middle of the 
second century. Now the preface certainly speaks of other 
evangelic histories already in existence; but on the face of it, 
it conveys the impression that it was not composed at so late 
a date, but only in the second generation of Christendom, 
while the Christian tradition was springing still fresh and 
new from its fountainhead, and that the composition of evan- 
gelic histories had not long begun. A writer in the latter 
half of the second century could hardly have said concerning 
the facts of gospel history, ray aemAnpopopnuévev ev auiv 
mpayuatey, and rept dy carnynOns Noy, x.7.r. It is utterly 
improbable that any evangelist who only appropriated (and 
this fully and even word for word for the most part) the 
treatise of another which he had before him, adding to it 
only & few facts or discourses, could have spoken of his under- 
taking as the preface speaks, éofe xdpol mrapynxodovOnxore 
dvobey tracw axpiBas xabeEns cou ypavat, x... 

4, Irensszus and Tertullian both intimate that Marcion was 
acquainted with our Luke as well as with the other Gospels, 
that he knew it to be a Gospel reverenced in the Church, and 
that he rejected it solely upon the ground that in his view it 
contradicted the doctrines of Christianity; so that it is quite 
impossible that it could have received the form it has, wherein 
it differs from the Marcionite Gospel, after Marcion’s time. 
It is clear, from what Tertullian says (de carne Christi, c. il. ; 
adv. Marcionem, iv. 4), that Marcion in a letter of his had 
acknowledged that he himself had previously received the 
same Gospels as the Church, and had subsequently come to 
the conclusion that these Gospels did not present the teaching 
of Christ in its purity, but from a Jewish and therefore dis- 
torted point of view; that, moreover, he thus felt himself 
called upon to restore the gospel narrative to its purity. He 
referred (according to Tertullian, adv. Mare. iv. 3) to the 
declarations of St. Paul, Gal. ii. concerning the apostles, 
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“ut non recto pede incedentes ad veritatem evangelii,” and con- 
cerning “ pseud-apostolos quosdam ~ervertentes evangelium 
Christi ;” applying these words to the condemnation “ eorum 
evangeliorum, que propria et sub Apostolorum nomine eduntur 
vel etiam Apostolicorum, ut scilicet fidem, quam illis adimit, 
suo conferat.” There can be no doubt that by the Gospels 
Apostolorum here named Marcion meant those of Matthew 
and John, and by the Gospels Apostolicorum those of Mark 
and Luke. This is further evident from what is said in the 
preceding chapter, where we read, Nobis fidem ex Apostolis 
Johannes et Mattheus insinuant, ex Apostolicis Lucas et 
Marcus tnstaurant. Other passages also from Irenzus and 
Tertullian (see De Wette, § 72, c, note d) clearly show that 
they were familiar with statements of Marcion expressly in- 
timating that he knew our Gospels, and rejected them because 
he believed that, being written with a Jewish bias, they dis- 
torted the pure apostolic gospel. This, too, was obvious from 
a work of Marcion’s called Antitheses, wherein he set forth 
the contrast between the law and the gospel, Christianity and 
Judaism, and thus endeavoured to vindicate his views." He 
therefore expressly found fault with the canonical Gospel of 
Luke, ut interpolatum a protectoribus Judaismi (Tertull. iv. - 
4); and he seems to have made no secret of it, that his 
purpose was to re-write or amend this Gospel. 

That Marcion knew our Gospel of Luke, is evident further 
from the following fact. In the account of the discourse 
of Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 16), the 
references to the history of Elisha and Elijah (vers. 24-27) 
are wanting in Marcion’s Gospel; according to Epiphanius 
(Schol. xlviii.), Marcion had put ver. 27 (referring to the cure 
of Naaman the Syrian) in another place, viz. in the account 
of the healing of the ten lepers (ch. xvii. 14). It is usually 
supposed (by Hahn, p. 189; De Wette, § 71, 5, note c) 
that Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 35) read the passage in ques- 
tion in its right place in Marcion’s Gospel. But Ritschl 
(p- 119) has rightly shown that, judging by the manner in 


4See Hann, p. 105 sqq.; and the Antitheses Marcionis gnostict, liber 
deperditus, nunc quoad ejus fiert potuit restitutus, Konigsb. 1823. 
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which Tertullian expresses himself, it is very improbable that 
he found these words thus placed in the Gospel of Marcion, 
but only in Marcion’s Antitheses; so that either Epiphanius 
was mistaken, or the words had been introduced by the Mar- 
cionites into their Gospel at that other place subsequently to 
Tertullian’s time. It is highly probable that Marcion, when 
he quoted the words in his Antitheses, had the Gospel of Luke 
before him, where they occur in their right connection; and 
the fact that they do not occur in his Gospel is in keeping 
with his rule of excluding all references to O. T. history. 


§ 54. 

5. A candid consideration shows it to be in the highest 
degree probable that the Marcionite Gospel was not an older 
writing which Marcion found before him, but one which 
Marcion himself compiled, to suit his views, from the other 
Gospels, and especially from St. Luke. A careful comparison 
of his Gospel with our Luke, and especially of the character 
and tenor of the sections and verses omitted, leads us to this 
conclusion. The omitted passages all of them present facts 
or statements which Marcion could not reconcile with his 
views concerning the essentials of Christianity and the person 
of Christ ; and he therefore felt himself justified in conclud- 
ing that they could not have belonged to the genuine gospel 
history, but had been interpolated by Judaizers. He ex- 
cludes all passages in which the gospel history is brought 
into harmony with O. T. revelation,—in which the N. T. 
is represented as the fulfilment of O. T. prophecies,—in 
which Christ is described as springing from the Jewish nation, 
and of human parentage, and partaker of human weaknesses, 
—in which the kingdom of God is represented as a feast or 
supper, or as a kingdom for Israel,—in which Christ de- 
scribes God, after the manner of the O. T., as an avenging 
judge. These are all passages which contradict Marcion’s 
distinctive doctrines ; and considering what we have already 
urged, there can hardly be a doubt that Marcion expunged 
them from love to his system. 

6. When we consider the manner in which Marcion has 
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dealt with the epistles, we need not be deg! sc that he should 
have had no qualms of conscience in thus “ purifying and 
improving,” as he would consider it, the gospel history, and in 
particular St. Luke’s treatise. He recognised Paul alone as 
a true apostle; and his Canon included St. Paul’s epistles alone 
(omitting the Pastoral Epistles), together with the one Mar- 
cionite Gospel. But the text of these epistles, as given by 
him, presents many omissions of isolated passages and longer 
sections which are found in the canonical version received by 
the Church; and even Irenus (adv. Her. i. 29, ed. Grabe) 
blames him for his mutilation of the text to suit his dogmatic 
system. Some of these alterations are only ordinary and 
accidental variations (see De Wette, § 34, 5, note 5); but 
others are far too important, and correspond too exactly with 
his system, to be thus accounted for. In all such cases, it is 
indubitably clear that Marcion’s Canon never could have been 
the original and genuine text. Thus the two last chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans (xv. xvi.) are wanting; and it is 
quite improbable, as Baur suggests, that these chapters are 
spurious, and were added to the epistle after Marcion’s time. 
There were gaps also in the middle of the epistle, as Ter- 
tullian’s references show. The entire section ch. x. 5—xi. 32, 
showing that the Jews were not utterly cast away, and con- 
taining many O. T. quotations, was wanting; and so also 
was ch. viii. 11-ix. jin., at least probably the greater part ;? 
and again ch. i. 17: xaOas yéyparrat 6 828 Sixawos ex aic- 
rews Enoerat.” Important passages were wanting also in the 


1 For instance, after quoting Rom. viii. 11, TERTULLIAN (adv. Marc. 
v. 14) says: Salio et hic amplissimum abruptum intercise scripture, sed 
apprehendo testimonium perhibentem Apostolum Israeli, quod quidem zelum 
Dei habeant (Rom. x. 1-4). . . . Atquin exclamat, ‘‘ O profundum diviti- 
arum,” etc. (Rom. xi. 83). Unde illa eruptio? Ex recordatione scilicet 
scripturarum, quas retro revolverat, ex contemplatione sacramentorum, que 
supra disseruerat in fidem Christi ex lege venientem. Hec si Marcion de 
industria erasit, quid Apostolus ejus exclamat ? 

* TERTULL. c. xiii: Cum dicit ‘justitia Det in eo revelatur ex fide in 

”" (Rom. i. 17a), sine dubio et evangelinm et salutem justo deo 
deputat, non bono. . . . Quoniam et ‘‘iram” dicit “‘revelari de calo 
super impietatem,” etc. (Rom. i. 18). 
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Galatians, and to a less extent in the other Pauline Epistles 
(Hahn, p. 51). It may, indeed, be doubtful whether this or 
that passage was really wanting, because Tertullian’s aim is 
not to show what was wanting in Marcion, but rather to 
refute Marcion by passages retained in his own Canon; and 
he takes for granted that his readers know how the matter 
really stood as to these omissions. But concerning several 
passages the inference from his statement and those of Epi- 
phanius is most clear. It is beyond question that the Mar- 
cionite text of these epistles contained many alterations and 
significant omissions when compared with the then generally 
received text, which could not have been accidental, nor 
already made in Marcion’s time (in which case they would 
be traceable in some other mss. of the epistles), but must 
have been produced by a designed recension and revision 
made probably by Marcion himself, conformably with his 
distinctive doctrines. The fact, however, that his version 
of the epistles contains these omissions and variations, is a 
strong confirmation of the opinion that his Gospel stands in 
a similar relationship to our Luke. | 


§ 55. 

7. I will now briefly notice the objections urged against 
this view of the Marcionite Gospel. 

(a.) If Marcion, it is asked,’ knew our Gospels, and wrote 
his in this manner, why did he not choose St. John’s Gospel 
as his text, which would have far better accorded with his 
doctrines than St. Luke? It is clear from Tertullian (adv. 
Mare. iv. 3) that he knew St. John’s Gospel;? but it has 
with correctness been said in reply, that according to his 
system he could not have adopted even St. John’s Gospel 
without alteration.? O.T. sayings are often quoted in St. 
John as fulfilled by N. T. facts. St. John’s Gospel, moreover, 
being throughout from one fount and of one type, would be 


180 argue Corropi, EcHHorn, Scuvtz, SCHLEIERMACHER, and 
others. 

3 See my Beitr. zur Ev. Krit. pp. 222 aq., 279. 

* OLSHAUSEN, p. 371 sqq. ; Haun, p. 269 sqq. 
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much more difficult to alter than St. Luke’s. But the most 
conclusive answer is, that Marcion must, to begin with, have 
felt a prejudice against St. John’s Gospel, bearing as it did 
the name of a Jew-apostle—of one of those whom he sup- 
posed that St. Paul blamed in Gal. ii.; indeed, he seems, 
according to Tertullian,’ to have expressly used this argument 
to justify his rejection of this Gospel. He would, on the con- 
trary, naturally have a prejudice in favour of St. Luke’s © 
Gospel, seeing that it was the work of one who did not 
belong to the Jewish race, and who was a friend and com- 
panion of St. Paul, whom alone he acknowledged as truly 
an apostle. Still, as he found even in this work much that 
was opposed to his views of Christ’s person, and of Chris- 
tianity in its purity, he regarded these as falsifications and 
interpolations, and thought he was purifying the Gospel by 
expunging them. Whether he attributed this adulteration 
to Luke himself, or regarded the passages in question as later 
interpolations, we cannot with certainty say; it made little 
difference to him whether they arose the one way or the 
other. Perhaps, however, he considered them to be Luke’s 
own; and he therefore did not describe his Gospel when it 
was complete as Luke’s, but gave to it the name of no 
human author,—merely the title evayyédov, as we may with 
tolerable certainty conclude from Tertullian, ado. Mare. 
iv. 2. 

(6.) It has been urged that Marcion’s Gospel is charac- 
terized by a better arrangement and more consecutive connec- 
tion than St. Luke’s Gospel, and that accordingly St. Luke’s 
is the altered and interpolated edition, the Marcionite Gospel 
being the original. It must certainly be granted that, as in 
the three first Gospels in common, so especially in St. Luke, 
some of the words and works of Christ are related in a con- 
nection different from that to which they belonged. This is 
just what we might expect in Luke, judging from what he 
tells us in his preface, viz. that he knew of many gospel 

1 After the words quoted in § 58, we read, Porro etsi reprehensus est 


Petrus et Johannes et Jacobus, qui ezistimabantur columnz, manifesta 
causa est. 
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narratives longer or shorter, and drew from them the mate- 
rials for his narrative. It was therefore quite possible for a 
later reviser, influenced by a certain dogmatic bias, to alter 
and transpose Luke’s Gospel, so as to obviate this apparent 
want of order and arrangement; and we should be quite 
wrong to infer from this the priority of his revised work. 
This may be illustrated in the case of the narratives, ch. iv. 
’ 16-30 and iv. 31-37. In Luke, ch. iv. 16-30 stands at the 
head of the account of Christ’s Galilean ministry, recording 
how Jesus taught in the synagogue at Nazareth, and was 
rejected; and this is immediately followed by the account in 
vers. 31-37 of the healing of the demoniac at Capernaum. 
These two sections are (as we learn from Tertullian, iv. 7, 8) 
recorded by Marcion in the opposite order; and this seems to 
be more appropriate to what we read in ver. 23, “ What we 
have heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country.” 
But it is much easier to believe that Marcion, noticing this, 
altered Luke’s order, than that a later reviser altered Marcion’s 
order for Luke’s, Luke probably put ch. iv. 16-30 first, 
because he wished to show how it was that Jesus took up His 
abode at Capernaum, and not at Nazareth. Possibly he found 
the two accounts thus arranged in the narratives of others 
before him, and adopted it without observing that the first 
implied a previous visit to Capernaum. At any rate, the 
narrative in Marcion is greatly abridged and altered to suit 
his system, so that it certainly could not have been the 
original account; and it is equally improbable that any 
original and independent Gospel would have begun the his- 
tory of Christ with the account of the healing of the demoniac 
at Capernaum. Marcion joined the xarpiOev eis Kadap- 
vaovp (Luke iv. 81) with the statement of iii. 1. Now this 
xaTm\Oey is natural and appropriate in Luke, but not in 
Marcion, who adopted it to denote Christ’s coming down from 
heaven. Volkmar has very acutely endeavoured to establish 
from this the priority of our Luke. The same thing might 
be shown in the case of other passages, which we cannot here 
stay to discuss. . 

(c.) Some have endeavoured to show that Marcion’s 
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Gospel contains what is as little in harmony with his system 
as anything to be found in Luke which he had omitted. 
This is certainly the case. But, considering his mode of 
procedure, we cannot be surprised that logical sequence does 
not characterize his work throughout. He allowed much to 
remain which on his principles he ought to have expunged, 
both in the Pauline Epistles and in the Gospel; and he then 
resorted to forced and unnatural explanations (Hahn, p. 49). — 
We therefore find that the later Marcionites did not hesitate 
further to alter or omit passages contradicting their system, 
and contrary in their view to the pure doctrine of Christ, 
which Marcion had illogically allowed to remain (see Hahn, 
81 sqq.). That Marcion’s followers adopted this mode of 
procedure does not prove that it was his; but it makes us less 
scrupulous in attributing it to him, especially when we are 
led to the same opinion by other facts. 

We cannot here go further into particulars. What we 
have said will suffice to guide us to a right conclusion. This 
phenomenon of the Marcionite Gospel is of no little weight 
in favour of our canonical Gospel of St. Luke. It proves 
that in Marcion’s time, in the first half of the second century, 
it was not only in use in the Church, but was held in 
pre-eminent esteem as the work of such a man as Luke, of 
whom we might have supposed, judging from his non-Jewish — 
extraction and his connection with the apostle of the Gentiles, 
that he would have been the last to have represented Chris- 
tianity as dependent on Judaism; and hence that Marcion 
was led to cling to his Gospel rather than the others as the 
basis of his system.’ 


1 Among the contrary views which have been advanced regarding the 
third canonical Gospel may be named: (a) that of MAYERHOFF (Hist.- 
krit. Einl. in die Petrin. Schriften, nebst einer Abhandlung tiber den 
Verf. der Ap. Gesch., Hamb. 1835), who attributes this Gospel and the 
Acta to Timothy; (4) that of the anonymous author of a work entitled 
Die Evang., thr Geist, thre Verf. u. thr Verhdliniss zu etnander, Leipz. 
1845, who attributes it to Paul himself in conjunction with Luke, circ. 
57-58 a.D., and in contrast with Matthew's Gospel. 
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§ 56. | 

The fourth Gospel is, both in its title and by the tradition 
of the Church, attributed to the Apostle Jon ' as its author. 
Considering first the references which the N. T. contains 
to him personally, and apart from his connection with the 
Gospel, we find that he was the younger brother of the 
Apostle James the elder, who was beheaded by Herod Agrippa 
(Acts xii. 2),—both brothers being the sons of Zebedee and 
Salome. That Salome was their mother, is evident from a 
comparison of Matt. xxvii. 56 with Mark xv. 40. Among 
the Galilean women present at the crucifixion, Matthew names 
(a) Mary Magdalene, (6) Mary the mother of James and 
Joses, and (c) the mother of Zebedee’s children. Mark in 
the same connection names the two first, and the third he 
calls Salome. 

Zebedee their father followed the occupation of a fisher- 
man on the Sea of Galilee (Matt. iv. 21), either at Bethsaida, 
as the Fathers usually supposed, or at some other place along 
the coast. His family does not seem to have been in very 
needy circumstances. According to Mark i. 20, Zebedee 
seems to have been assisted in his occupation, not only by 
his sons, but by pro Owrovs ; and the manner in which Salome 
is spoken of in the first three Gospels indicates that the family 
were respectable and in good circumstances. We find her 
in company with the Lord on His journeys, among the women 
who ministered to Him of their substance (Matt. xxvii. 55, 
56; Mark xv. 40, 41), who followed Him to Golgotha, and 
prepared spices to embalm Him (Mark xvi. 1). According 
to this last-named text, she was among the women who 
received the first tidings of the Lord’s resurrection. See 
also Matt. xx. 20 sqq., where she asks Jesus that her sons 
may have the two foremost places in the kingdom of God. 

The call of John to be a disciple of the Lord is related in 
Matt. iv. 21, Mark i. 19, Luke v. 9-11. Luke's account 
differs slightly from that of Matthew and Mark, but not so 
much as to oblige us to suppose that he is referring to a 

1" Tadvyng is a Greecized form of the Hebrew pnin’,—e name frequently 
occurring in the 0. T. == Jehovah is gracious. | 
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different time- and occasion: all three agree that John and 
his brother James were engaged with their father at their 
employment as fishermen by the Sea of Galilee when our 
Lord called them. The narrative does not forbid, but rather 
sanctions, the supposition that these disciples were already 
acquainted with the Lord. From the time of his call it 
would appear, from all three evangelists, that John was 
among the closest and most constant companions of Jesus, 
and with his brother James and Peter was admitted to a 
closer intimacy with Him than the rest of the twelve. 
Jesus allowed these three only to accompany him when He 
raised Jairus’ daughter (Luke viii. 51; Mark v. 37); they 
alone were with Him upon the Mount of Transfiguration 
(Matt. xvii. 1; Luke ix. 28; Mark ix. 2); and they only 
were allowed to be near Him in the agony in Gethsemane 
(Matt. xxvi. 37; Mark xiv. 33). 

A short and passing but interesting notice of John occurs 
in Mark iii. 17, where we are told that Jesus gave to him 
and his brother the name Boavnpyés, #21 "23, “the sons of 
thunder,”—not, as the Fathers supposed, because of any special 
gifts of eloquence possessed by them, but on account of a 
certain impetuosity and natural ardour of character, and a 
fiery zeal in asserting and carrying out what they knew. 
This disposition was manifested in an eagerness to coerce, 
even by forcible means, those who were unfavourable to 
their views and wishes, which was incompatible with the 
principles and spirit of the kingdom of God. Thus in Luke 
ix. 51-56, when the inhabitants of a Samaritan village refused 
to receive Jesus, the sons of Zebedee desired Him to call 
down fire from heaven upon them, as Elias did. We have 
another indication of this zeal (though not unmixed with 
selfishness) in Luke ix. 49, 50, Mark ix. 38-40, where John 
tells the Lord that they had forbidden one who was casting 
out devils in His name, because he did not join His disciples. 

After our Lord’s ascension we find John frequently named 
among the apostles, and especially in connection with Peter. 
At his side he was when Peter healed the impotent man in 
the temple (Acts iii.). He with Peter was imprisoned on 
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account of this miracle, and was miraculously delivered (ch. 
iv.). After the martyrdom of Stephen, and when the gospel 
had been successfully preached in Samaria by Philip the 
deacon, John with Peter was appointed to go thither on the 
part of the apostles, to bestow upon the believers the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. He returned with Peter to Jerusalem 
after they had laboured in Samaria, and preached the gospel 
in many places around (Acts viii. 14-25). John must have 
remained in Jerusalem a considerable time; for Paul found 
him there when he came with Barnabas to tell the apostles 
concerning the spread of the gospel among the Gentiles, and 
his manner of preaching it (Gal. ii. 1 sqq.). This journey 
of Paul’s (Acts xv.) must be dated (according to the testi- 
mony of the Galatian epistle) about seventeen years after his 
conversion, and more than twenty years after Christ’s death. 
The high position which John then occupied in the Church 
appears in the manner in which Paul speaks of him, together 
with Peter and James the Lord’s brother. He describes 
the three as tous Soxodvras orvAous elvas, and with them 
chiefly did he consult and negotiate concerning the freedom 
of the Gentile Christians from the yoke of the Jewish law. 

We have no trustworthy evidence to tell us how long John 
remained in Jerusalem after this. He is not mentioned in 
the account (Acts xxi. 17 sqq.) of Paul's last visit to Jeru- 
salem; and many (¢g. Credner and Liicke) have inferred 
from this that John was not then there. But the uncertainty 
of such an inference is clear from the fact that in Acts xv. 
no mention is made of him, though we know from Gal. ii. 
that he was there on that occasion. Still less can we con- 
clude that, if absent on occasion of Paul’s last visit, he had 
- permanently left Jerusalem. The probability is that he did 
not finally leave Jerusalem until circumstances compelled 
him; not perhaps until the disquiet and alarm which the 
Roman war brought with it had reached Judea. 

of. 

All the Fathers, from the middle of the second century 

downwards, agree in their belief that John spent the iatter 
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part of his life in proconsular Asia, and at Ephesus. Liitzel- 
berger’ has endeavoured to prove that this tradition is un- 
historical, but on utterly weak and insufficient grounds. One 
thing, however, which he urges is apparent, viz. that the 
apostolic Fathers make no mention of John at Ephesus, even 
in places where we might have expected that they would, as 
e.g. in the Epistles of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, who was 
martyred at Rome under Trajan, a.p. 115. It is very strange 
that in his Epistle to the Ephesians (ch. xii.) he should con- 
gratulate them that Paul had gone forth from them to martyr- 
dom, and that they had been praised by Paul in his epistle, 
without referring to the privilege they enjoyed in the resi- 
dence of John among them. And in writing to the Trallians 
(ch. v.), he says he is not an apostle like Peter and Paul, 
but makes no mention of John. In the Epistle to Polycarp 
also, where we certainly might have expected it, John is not 
named. This argument appears strong; for we certainly 
might expect that in his admonitions to the Christians at 
Ephesus to obey their overseers, and in his warnings against 
false teachers, John would be referred to had he lived a con- 
siderable time among them. But when we have strong and 
clear evidence on the other side, this argumentum e silentio 
cannot outweigh it. John had died only a few decades of 
years before, and we cannot say that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that Ignatius should have mentioned him: he may not 
yet have been so generally known and esteemed as were Peter 
and Paul. To this we must add that the genuineness of the 
Ignatian epistles is very doubtful. There are two recensions 
of them, which present many differences,—the one a shorter, 
and the other a longer. The latter certainly is largely inter- 
polated; but it is in this only that the words quoted from the 
Epistle to the Trallians occur; and we may be almost certain 
that they are not original, and are therefore of no weight here. 
The passage quoted from the Epistle to the Ephesians cer- 
tainly does occur in the shorter Greek recension; but the 


1 Die kirchl. Tradition tiber den Ap. Joh. u. seine ‘Schriften in threr 
Grundlosigkeit nachgewiesen, Leipz. 1840; and on the other side, my 
Beitr. z. Ev. Krit. 88-90, 224. 
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genuineness even of this recension is very doubtful. Cureton 
has published (London 1845) a version of this and two other 
Ignatian epistles, which he discovered in Syriac, wherein this 
epistle appears in a much shorter form: it wants ch. x1, xii. 
xili., and the greater part of xiv. We cannot be sure that 
this Syriac recension is older than the Greek; but Bunsen’s 
researches (Jgn. u. seine Zeit.. Hamb. 1847) make this very 
probable. Considering these facts, we should be by no means 
justified in receiving that passage from the Greek recension 
as conclusive against generally received facts. 

The two chief witnesses for the apostle’s residence in Asia 
Minor are Polycrates and Irenseus. The former was bishop | 
of Ephesus about the end of the second century, and belonged 
to an important family, distinguished in the Church, for 
among his kindred he could number seven bishops. His 
testimony therefore is weighty, and in a letter to the Roman 
bishop Victor he expressly says that John died at Ephesus." 
Trenseus was at the same time bishop of Lugdunum in Gaul ; 
but by birth he was certainly a Greek of Asia Minor. He 
had seen Polycarp at Smyrna. In a letter to Florinus 
(Euseb. v. 20), he says that he remembers the place where 
Polycarp had eaten and spoken, and that his incoming and 
outgoing, his whole manner of life, was vividly in his mind’s 

eye. He also says (adv. Her. iii. 3) that he had, when a 
child, seen Polycarp. He says in the former place that he 
remembered Polycarp’s words to the people, telling them how 
he had conversed with John, and the others who had seen 
the Lord; and we cannot doubt that he meant the Apostle 
John, especially if we compare another remark of Irenseus’ 
in a letter to Victor (Euseb. v. 24), to the effect that Poly- 
carp persisted in celebrating Easter in a certain way, because 
he had always thus celebrated it with John the disciple of 
the Lord, and the other apostles. Irengeus, moreover, refers 
to one or more old presbyters whom he had himself conversed 
with, and whom he describes as disciples of the apostles, Poly- 
1 Euses. H. E..v. 24: "Iacevns 6 ixi ro oribog rot Kuplov dvaxtods, os 


sysvndn lepeds re wirecroy xePopexes xual pauprug xal Siddoxcros’ ovros ip 
"Eqieg xexolpuras. 
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carp being evidently one of those referred to (see Olshausen, 
Echtheit d. 4 kanon. Ev. p. 219 sqq.). Irenseus appeals to 
their testimony as to the teaching of John the Lord’s disciple, 
and says that they had intercourse with John in Asia, that 
John abode among them till the time of Trajan (reg. a.p. 
98-117), and that some of them had seen not only John, 
but other apostles (adv. Her. ii. 39). Irensus is therefore a 
very important witness for the residence of the Apostle John 
in proconsular Asia; and his testimony, together with that of 
- Polycrates, must be regarded ‘as conclusive, confirmed as it 
is by the statements of Clemens Alex. (quia dives salv. c. 
xlii.), Origen (in Euseb. iii. 1), Eusebius (1b.), and others. 
St. John’s residence in Ephesus most probably began 
subsequently to the Apostle Paul’s ministry, and possibly 
after his death. We know not whether he came direct from 
Jerusalem to Ephesus, or whether he stayed and took up 
his residence at other places on his way. Concerning his 
manner of life, and his labours at Ephesus, we have a few 
intimations, but they are not fully authenticated. He is said 
to have been engaged in controversy with the Judaizing 
heretic Cerinthus. Irenzus tells us (adv. Her. iii. 3; cf. 
Euseb. iii. 28, iv. 14) that once, when St. John was going 
to the bath, he found Cerinthus there before him, and im- 
mediately turned away, saying, “ Let us fly, lest the bath in 
which Cerinthus the enemy of truth is, fall upon our heads.” 
The trustworthiness of this story is much disputed. It may 
be apocryphal; still there are not sufficient grounds to war- 
rant our rejecting it: for it is quite conceivable that, in his 
later years, the natural ardour and impetuosity which cha- 
racterized the apostle, sanctified by his intercourse with his 
Saviour, and by the working of the Spirit, now and then 
broke forth. Clemens Alex. (quis dives salvetur, xlu.; in 
Euseb. iii. 23) illustrates another trait in his character, by 
the story of a youth whom St. John committed to the care 
of a bishop for spiritual instruction, but who was led astray 
by bad companions, and became captain of a band of robbers. 
John, suffering himself to be taken captive By the band, by 
his presence and exhortation won back the wanderer, who 
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became a notable example to the Church of penitence and 
renewal. According to the testimony of an anti-Montanist 
writer, Apollonius (Euseb. v. 18), John raised a dead man 
to life at Ephesus. The mention of this, however, is too 
brief and passing for us to attach any importance to it. 

The early writers of the Church unanimously testify that 
St. Jolin lived toa great age. He must have lived at least 
to the end of the first century, because Polycarp, who him- 
self died as a martyr about the year 167, and at an advanced 
age, knew him personally, and had enjoyed his company 
(see above). Irenseus says that he died in the reign of 
Trajan (adv. Her. ii. 39, iii. 3). Polycrates says that he died 
at Ephesus, and his grave was afterwards pointed out there 
(Euseb. vii. 25). Jerome tells us (in Ep. ad Gal. vi. 10) 
that the apostle, when in his old age he could no longer 
walk, was wont to be carried into the assemblies of the 
Church, where he would continually repeat the words, 
“‘ Little children, leve one another.” 


§ 58. 

We have still to consider a tradition current in the Church 
from the end of the second century, that St. John was 
banished from Ephesus by the Roman Emperor for a con- 
siderable time to Patmos, an island in the Adgean Sea. 
The Fathers seem to have had no historical information 
concerning this; their statements concerning it are uncer- 
tain and discrepant. According to Clemens Alex. (quis 
dives salv. xlii.), it was in his time generally believed, but he 
does not give the name of the emperor; he merely says, that 
after the tyrant’s death John returned to Ephesus. Origen 
‘also (in Matt. tom. xvi.) simply refers to the tradition that 
John was banished to Patmos by the king of the Romans 
on account of his testimony to Christ. Both these Fathers 
probably meant Domitian, whom Eusebius (H. E. iii. 18, 20, 
and Chronicon ad annum 14 Domit.), Jerome (de vir. ill. ix.), 
and others name in this connection. Tertullian relates 
(de prescr. her. xxxvi.) that St. John, after he had been 
plunged in boiling oil without sustaining any injury, was 
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banished to the island (tn insulam). But the plunging in 
boiling oil took place, according to him, in Rome, and from 
Rome he supposes the apostle was banished. This is cer- 
tainly false, and is not confirmed by any contemporary or 
subsequent writer, so that nothing can with certainty be 
known from Tertullian’s statement. He does not name the 
emperor in whose reign it happened; still some have inferred 
from another passage in his works that he had Domitian in 
his mind, for in Apologet. v. he says that Domitian tried at 
first to imitate Nero’s tyranny, but that he soon abandoned 
this, and the exiled were recalled. Still it is a question 
whether Tertullian really had St. John in his mind here. 
Epiphanius (Her. li. § 12, 33), ow the other hand, puts the 
banishment and return of St. John in the reign of Claudius 
(4.D. 41-53). This is obviously false and unhistorical. 

Rev. i. 9 is referred to generally by early Christian writers 
as pointing to this event, and they suppose that the revela- 
tion was made to John during his exile at Patmos. But 
it is possible that the story altogether may have arisen 
out of this passage, and not from a tradition independent 
of this; and in this case the question would arise, whether 
this passage affords sufficient ground for the story (see § 
237). Here I will venture only two remarks. 

(a.) Against the supposition that John was exiled in the 
reign of Domitian, a not unimportant argument may be 
advanced from the silence upon the subject of the earliest 
Christian historian, Hegesippus, who lived in Rome in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, about a.p. 170. He says that 
Domitian summoned some descendants of Judas, the Lord’s 
brother, but immediately released them, and by an edict put 
a stop to the persecutions of the Christians (Euseb. iii. 20). 
Now, had Hegesippus known anything of a banishment of 
St. John, he could hardly have failed to notice it here; 
and Eusebius, when he speaks of this banishment, would 
certainly have referred to Hegesippus, whom he often quotes. 
When once, however, Rev. i. 9 was taken as referring to 
a banishment to Patmos, this might easily be referred to a 
banishment in Domitian’s reign, because Domitian did punish 
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certain Christians with banishment, though seemingly with 
banishment from Reme only, as may be inferred from 
Tertullian, Apologet. v.; Euseb. ili. 18; Dio Cassius, Ixvii. 
14, Ixviii. 1. 

(b.) Whatever historical basis there may be for the alleged 
banishment of St. John, the tradition concerning it, even 
supposing that it arose solely from Rev. i. 9, could not have 
become so general if there had not been a general know- 
ledge or belief that he resided in these parts; and thus the - 
tradition serves at least to confirm this general belief. 


§ 59. 

In our summary of St. John’s life and history thus far, 
we have refrained from any reference to the fourth Gospel, 
which bears his name. Now, mention is often made in this 
Gospel of a “disciple whom Jesus loved ” (Sv nrydma (épinret) 
6 ’Inoots)—xiii. 23, xix. 26, xx. 2, xxi. 7,20 sqq.; and if we 
compare xxi. 24 with v. 20, it is evident that this disciple is 
described as the writer of the preceding Gospel. It cannot 
be doubted that by this “beloved disciple” the Apostle 
John—to whom the title and ecclesiastical tradition ascribe 
the Gospel—is meant, In the early Church it was univer- 
sally taken for granted that this expression denotes the 
Apostle John, and this has been maintained hitherto down 
to our time as a matter not requiring further proof. This 
proof, however, we must not now omit; for Liitzelberger 
maintains that Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, is the dis- 
ciple meant. His reasons for this opinion are very meagre. 
Andrew is frequently mentioned by name in the fourth 
Gospel (i. 41, 45, vi. 8, xii. 22), but not in any way to 
sanction the supposition that the Gospel was his, or that he 
is the same with the sperson described as “the beloved dis- 
ciple” in the latter part of the treatise. Our reasons for 
taking this “beloved disciple” to be John are as follows :-— 

1, Judging from the relation which this “beloved dis- 
ciple” is represented as occupying towards the Lord Jesus, 
it is evident that he was not only among the apostles, but 
was one of that still narrower circle who were specially 
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intimate with the Lord, and whom He favoured with His 
special confidence. We learn from the first three evan- 
gelists that Andrew was-not one of these, but that they were 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee only (see §- 56). It is 
therefore highly probable that one of these three was “ the 
beloved disciple.” 

2. It could not have been Peter, because he is often 
mentioned in this Gospel not only by name, but in dis- 
tinction from this “beloved disciple” (xiii. 24, xx. 2 sqq., 
xxi. 7, 20 sqq.). The choice, therefore, is between the two 
sons of Zebedee. 

3. That it could not have been James (who was probably 
the elder), but John, is evident (a) from the universality of 
the testimony of the early Church, which cannot be ex- 
plained save upon the supposition that it had an historical 
basis. (b) According to Acts xii. 2, James at a very early 
date suffered martyrdom by the hand of Herod Agrippa; but 
according to John xxi., “the beloved disciple” must have 
reached a great age, as according to universal tradition was the 
case with St. John. We learn, moreover, from John xxi. 23, 
that a saying of the Lord concerning “ the beloved disciple” 
was interpreted to the effect “that that disciple should not 
die,” but should live to the coming of the Lord; and accord- 
ingly in reference to St. John we find the notion prevailed, 
at least in the fourth century and afterwards, that he did not 
really die, but simply slumbered in his grave (see Credner, 
p. 220). This notion evidently had its origin in that saying 
of Christ’s, and it therefore confirms the belief that “the 
beloved disciple” was John. Taking for granted the 
genuineness of the Gospel as composed by “the beloved 
disciple,” the following arguments against James and in 
favour of John as the person meant; may be urged :—(c) 
The Gospel was written at a much later date than that to 
which James lived. (d) It bears internal marks of having 
been written by one who was no longer resident in Palestine, 
but who had now for some time been living among Greeks, 
which, according to tradition (see § 57), was the case with 
John; whereas James, so far as we know,.never perma- 
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nently left Judea. (¢) When the evangelist names the 
Baptist, he never thinks it necessary (as Credner, p. 209, 
has observed) to distingnish him from John the Apostle by 
calling him o Samrorys, although he distinguishes between 
the two apostles called Judas, by speaking of the one as 
‘‘ Judas, not Iscariot;” and he speaks of Simon as Simon 
Peter, or Peter, and not simply as Simon, save in ch. i. 42, 
43, when he first introduces him. Now, if the writer were 
not the Apostle John himself, we should certainly expect 
that, like the Synoptics, he would have distinguished John 
the Baptist by this appellation from John the Apostle. If, 
on the contrary, the writer was the apostle himself, he 
would not have felt the need of this. Herein, I observe 
in passing, we have an important argument for the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel. (/) Lastly, we find that “ the beloved 
disciple” appears in the Gospel in company with Peter— 
xx. 2-8, xxi. 7, xvii. 15, 16. The “other disciple” (@\X0s 
paOnryjs), who followed the Saviour after His betrayal into 
the house of Annas, and obtained admittance for Peter, was 
clearly “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” Now, after the 
ascension in the Acts of the Apostles, we find John fre- 
quently in company with Peter (see § 56). 


§ 60. i 

If we now consider what the fourth Gospel tells us con- 
cerning John, we find, first of all, that a personal acquaint- 
ance subsisted between him and Annas the high priest (xviii. 
15). We there read: o 5¢ pabaris éxeivos qu yvworos Te 
apxsepet. This may mean either “he was known to him,” or 
“was related to him.” Taking the words simply in the first 
sense, it is not likely that this acquaintanceship, which secured 
for John unhindered admission to the house of Annas, was 
merely a personal friendship between the two: it must have 
been rather some connection between the two families; pro- 
bably they were related to each other: and this is confirmed 
by the fact that John’s relations were by no means obscure 
or mean. A testimony for the priestly kinship of John is 
supposed to lie in the words of Polycrates (in Euseb. v. 24; 
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see § 57, note). But it is very doubtful whether Polycrates 
here refers to John’s natural descent and parentage, or only 
figuratively to his relation to Christ and the Church. If he 
meant the former, the expression éyevj0n iepeds 7o wéradov 
mepopexws seems very inappropriate and inexact; for even if 
he belonged to the high priest’s family, he would have no 
right to wear the zréra)or, unless he were himself discharging 
the duties of the high priest. 

It is with great probability supposed that, previous to his 
following Jesus, John was in the Baptist’s company, and was 
one of the two disciples who, according to John i..35-42, 
when the Baptist bore witness to Jesus as the Son of God, 
followed Him, and abode with Him that day. One of them 
is expressly named as Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, who 
in turn led his brother to Jesus. The name of the other is 
not given; but, as was supposed by Chrysostom, and by almost 
all expositors since, it was most probably the evangelist him- 
self. Besides the manner in which the writer of this Gospel 
is wont to refer to, or rather conceal himself, the minuteness 
with which the very hour of the day is mentioned leads most 
naturally to the conclusion that the writer was one of those 
immediately concerned. 

On that occasion, John and the other disciple Andrew 
abode with the Saviour one day only. They probably soon 
returned to Galilee and resumed their wonted employment, 
until the Lord saw them again by the Sea of Galilee, and 
chose them as His permanent followers (according to the 
Synoptics; see § 56). No intimation is given in the Gospel 
concerning John’s age when he was first called. The general 
supposition has always been that he was still young; and 
this is very probable, for he seems to have outlived all the 
other apostles. We know not how long he had been with 
the Baptist, nor how he came to be his disciple, neither what 
interval elapsed between his first and his second call. The 
latter (on the Sea of Galilee) certainly must have taken place 
before Christ’s journey to the passover at Jerusalem recorded 
in John ii. 13 sqq. Thenceforward he seems never to have 
been absent from the side of his Lord, and soon he became 
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the most trusty of His disciples. In the first three Gospels 
we find him in the closest intimacy with the Lord; and still 
more is this the case in the fourth, where, as we have seen, 
he is continually called “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
He sat at table with Him, and lay in His bosom at the last 
supper which the Lord partook of with His disciples before 
His passion ; and the Fathers therefore called Him érirn- 
@ws. He followed the Saviour, after His betrayal, into the 
dwelling of the high priest Annas (John xviii. 15). But the 
most beautiful and affecting proof of His love that Jesus 
gave him was when, as He hung upon the cross, He com- 
mitted His mother to his care, telling her that for the future 
the apostle would be for her in place of a son, and telling 
him that she was to be as his own mother; ‘and from that 
hour that disciple took her to his own home” (eis ta i8ia) 
This incident seems also to imply that the family of John 
were not in needy circumstances; for Christ would not have 
put the burden of providing for His mother upon one whose 
means were inadequate thereto. 

We must here notice the view of Wieseler (Theol. Stud. u. 
Krit. 1840, p. 648 sqq.), that John and his brother James 
were very near kin to our Lord, their mother being sister 
to our Lord’s mother. This he infers from John xix. 25. 
Mapia ) rod Kyra is usually taken as standing in apposi- 
tion with 7) dderdy) Tis wntpos adrod; and thus the difficulty 
arises of two sisters having the same name, though, to obviate 
this, it may be supposed that they were only step-sisters. 
Wieseler, on the contrary, takes Mapia % rod Kywra to 
denote a different person from the sister of Christ’s mother, 
and thus four women would here be mentioned. He thus 
takes “‘ His mother’s sister” to denote Salome the mother of 
James and John, who is mentioned in Matt. xxvii. 56, Mark 
xv. 40, as one of the women who accompanied Jesus on the 
way to Golgotha. This view has certainly much to recom- 
mend it; it is clever and plausible, but it is hardly probable 
(see Neander, Pflanzung u. Leitung, 4th ed. ii. 609). For in 
this case we should certainly expect the copula «af before 
Mapia 4 ro} Kyra, as it occurs between the first and 
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second named, and between the jast named and the preced- 
ing. We might equally expect some remark on the part of 
the evangelist himself, intimating that “ His mother’s sister ” 
was the mother of the disciple whom Jesus loved, and some 
hint of this relationship between the sons of Zebedee and the 
Lord in the other Gospels, or in the early tradition of the 
Church. But nothing of the kind occurs. 

It appears from the fourth Gospel that John saw Jesus 
several times after the resurrection, first in Jerusalem, then 
in Galilee, and on the Sea of Tiberias. Here we find him 
again at work with the other disciples at their old employ- 
ment, when the risen Jesus showed Himself tothem. John 
was the first to recognise Him; and Jesus made a statement 
in reference to John which was wrongly taken by some in the 
Church as a prophecy that this disciple should not die, but 
should live to the coming of the Lord. This is related in 
ch. xxi. And yet even after his death, the opinion, as we 
have seen (§ 59), was entertained by some that he was still 
alive. 


§ 61. 

If we now examine the Gospel which bears the name of 
this Apostle John, we shall find that, apart from ch. xxi., it 
lays claim (and herein it differs from the three other Gospels, 
even from Matthew) to be the work of an eye-witness, to be 
the work of the Apostle John himself, the most beloved 
among our Lord’s disciples. 

This has usually been taken as self-evident; but of late 
here and there one has represented it as doubtful, or has 
spoken of it as if it were a mere supposition, as in the case 
of Matthew's Gospel, resting simply upon the title xara 
’Iwdvynv, and upon Church tradition. But this is not the 
case. We have already shown that “the beloved disciple” 
in the fourth Gospel was undoubtedly the Apostle John, and 
this beloved disciple is expressly described (ch. xxi. 24) as the 
writer of the Gospel. It is indeed very probable, as we shall 
hereafter see, that this twenty-first chapter is not from the 
pen of the evangelist, but was added by another hand. Still 
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we shall see that this addition must have been made very 
early, and that the Gospel was publicly circulated with it 
from the first; so that it must be regarded as a primary wit- 
ness of one who was personally known to the writer of the 
Gospel, though not a statement of the evangelist himself. 
Other parts of the Gospel, however, testify that it is the 
work of the beloved disciple. The words nai eOeacdpeba thy 
Sofay avtov in ch. i. 14 represent the writer unmistakeably 
as one of our Lord’s immediate disciples. This is also evi- 
dent in what is said of the piercing of the Lord’s side, xix. 
35: wal o éwpaxas peuaptupnkep, wal adnOivy atrod éotly 1) 
paptupia’ xaxeivos oldey Sts adNO} Aéyet, va nal ipels Tis- 
tevonte. Weisse (Lv. Gesch. i. 99, cf. ii. 327), Liitzelberger 
(p. 205), and Tobler have thought that the writer here refera. 
only to the testimony of another who was an eye-witness, and 
on whose veracity he relied." Weisse thinks that there is a 
reference to 1 John v. 6, confirming the truth of the state- 
ment that blood and water flowed from the side of Jesus; 
and he therefore takes the passage as a proof that the writer 
of the Gospel was a different person from the writer of the 
epistle, which he attributes to the Apostle John. This is so 
very far-fetched and improbable, that even the opponents of 
the genuineness of the Gospel decline to adopt it. The mode 
of expression in the passage would be utterly unnatural if 
the writer were not referring to what he had himself seen, 


1So also Kostpus (Theol. Jahrbb. 1851, p. 207), HILGENFELD (die 
Evang. nach threr Entstehung, p. 841, Zeitschr. f. wissensch, Theol. 1859, 
p. 414), EwaLp, WEIZSECKER, and others. KGsTLIN and HILGENFELD 
urge the use of the more remote demonstrative éxsivos. The manner in 
which Sterrz (tiber den Gebr. des Pron. ixsivog im 4 Ev.; Stud. u. Krit. 
1859, pp. 497-506, and tbid. 1861) combats Hilgenfeld’s argument is 
objected to by ALEX. Burrmann (ib. 1860, pp. 505-536 ; ef. Zettschr. f. 
wiss. Theol. 1862, pp. 204-216) upon philological grounds. But Butt- 
mann recognises (what Hilgenfeld disputed) that ‘‘in a direct narra- 
tion any one who speaks of himself in the third person may use txeivos — 
with reference to himself, because every form of expression appropriate 
to a sentence in the third person may in this case be adopted.” If the 
writer meant an eye-witness who was not himself, he would have said, 
“we know,” as in xxi. 24, and not “he knows” (BLEEK, jun.). 
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if by the éwpaxas he did not mean himself. We cannot 
doubt that here that “beloved disciple” is meant who is 
spoken of immediately before (vers. 25-27),—to whom Jesus 
as He hung upon the cross commended His mother. (See 
also § 83, 84.) 

We shall hereafter see how clear the evidence is, that at 
least before the middle of the second century this Gospel 
was widely circulated and generally received as an apostolic 
treatise ; indeed, we have already seen (§ 53) that Marcion, 
for example, must have found it thus held in esteem by the 
Church at large. We do not, however, meet with any express 
statements affirming that John was the writer in the works 
of the Fathers until a somewhat later date, towards the end 
of the second century ; and what they tell us upon this point 
seems to rest more upon conjecture and inference on their 
part, than upon trustworthy and historical tradition. All 
who mention the subject agree in stating that John wrote 
his Gospel late in life, during his residence in proconsular 
Asia, and after the first three Gospels had appeared. His 
design they represent in two different ways,—either to sup- 
plement the other Gospels, or to counteract certain heresies. 
Trenzeus takes the latter view of the apostle’s aim; Clemens 
Alex. and (though somewhat differently) Eusebius take the 
former. Irenseus describes John as the latest of our evan- 
gelists, and as writing his Gospel during his residence at 
Ephesus (adv. Her. iii. 1), with special reference to the errors 
of Cerinthus and the so-called Nicolaitanes (iii. 11). Clemens 
Alex. (Hypotypos. in Euseb. vi. 14) says that John, the last 
of our evangelists, perceiving that ta cwpatixad Sedjdrwrat 
in the other Gospels, at the request of his friends, and moved 
by the Spirit of God (avevpare OeopopnOévra), composed a 
avevparicoy evaryyédov. Eusebius himself (iii. 24) describes 
it as the prevailing opinion (dac/), that John was led to the 
composition of his own Gospel by the incompleteness of the 
others. But he puts the matter rather differently from 
Clemens Alex.: “ John received the other Gospels, and 
recognised their truth; but he missed in them an account 
of the events of the first period of Christ’s public ministry, 
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which (observes Eusebius) was really the case, for they record 
the events of only one year of Christ’s ministry, te. after 
the Baptist’s imprisonment: therefore it is said that John 
determined to treat in his Gospel of this period which was 
passed over in silence by the first three evangelists.” 

These statements form the basis of the later observations 
of the Fathers, who repeat them with a few slight modifica- 
tions. See, for example, Theodore of Mopsuestia (od. circ. 
428) in the Catena in Joh., ed. Corder. p. 706. According to 
Epiphanius (Her. li. § 12), John was ninety years old when 
he wrote his Gospel. According to Jerome (Proam. in Matt.), 
he wrote it during his residence in Asia; for there heretical 
sects were being formed, and all the bishops of Asia and 
deputies of many churches urged him altius seribere con- 
cerning the divinity of Christ. These statements can hardly 
be regarded as testimonies of historic value. 

As to the place of writing, besides the old opinion that it 
was Ephesus, Patmos also has been named (in the Synopsis 
scripture sacra, in the Pseudo-Hippolyt. de xii. apostolis, 
in Theophylact, and in many Greek mss.) ; but this opinion 
belongs only to a much later period than the other. 


§ 62. 

The genuineness of this Gospel was called in question at 
a comparatively early date. Not by Marcion: he rejected 
it, indeed, together with our canonical Gospels; but he did 
not deny that it was written by the Apostle John. On the 
contrary, he regarded its authorship (as the work of a Jew) 
as one reason why it should be rejected (see § 55). It was 
questioned by a small party in the Church itself. Even 
Ireneeus (adv. Her. iii. 11) speaks of some who tllam speciem 
non admittunt, que est secundum Joannis Evangelium, t.e. 
the kind of Gospel which the Johannine presents. We find 
the passage in the Latin version only, and it is not very 
glear. It is evident, however, that reference is made to 
those who disapproved of the manner in which Christian 
doctrine is presented in the fourth Gospel, and who there- 
fore refused to acknowledge its canonical authority; for 
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Ireneeus adds, simul e¢ Evangelium et Propheticum repellunt 
Spiritum, referring in the Propheticum to their rejection of 
the Apocalypse. The probability is that these persons (un- 
like Marcion) denied the apostolic authorship of the Gospel. 
They were, it would appear, none other than those of whom 
Philastrius and Epiphanius speak. Philastrius (bishop of 
Brescia, 0b. 387 ; Her. |x.) speaks of those gut Ev. secundum 
Joannem et Apocalypsin tpstus non accipiunt, but who attri- 
buted it to the heretic Cerinthus. Epiphanius (bishop of 
Salamis in Cyprus, 0b. 403) is more explicit. He speaks 
(Her. li.) of a sect in Asia Minor, particularly in Thyatira - 
in Lydia, who rejected both the Apocalypse and the Gospel 
of John, regarding both as the works of Cerinthus. They 
referred (in support of their opinion) to the discrepancies 
between the fourth and the other Gospels: that, according 
to it, Jesus during His public ministry attended two pass- 
overs, whereas the other evangelists mention only one; again, 
that after the prologue and the witness of the Baptist to 
Christ, it relates the call of several disciples, the return of 
Jesus to Galilee, and the marriage feast at Cana, whereas 
the other evangelists describe Him as forty days in the 
wilderness and tempted of the devil, and as afterwards going 
to Galilee and there choosing His disciples, etc. They 
endeavoured also critically to prove the spuriousness of the 
Gospel upon internal grounds. There is every reason to 
suppose, however, that their objections against St. John’s 
Gospel primarily arose from other causes,—from a cold, 
apathetic temperament which. scorned all enthusiasm, and 
especially that of the Montanists, who believed that the 
Paraclete promised by Christ had appeared in Montanus, 
and had given him true revelations (hints of this we find in 
Irengeus),—and because they could not adopt the doctrine of 
the Logos, as is evident from what Epiphanius says, who 
appropriately invented for them the name Alogi. They 
seem to have been of an Ebionite tendency, and to have 
assumed the more definite aspect of a sect chiefly through 
their opposition to the Montanists in their neighbourhood. 
(See my Beitrdge 2. Ev. Krit. pp. 207-211.) In other 
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respects, even according to Epiphanius, they do not seem to 
have departed from the doctrine of the orthodox Churches, 
who do not appear to have excommunicated them. 

These objections seem to have had no influence upon the 
judgment of the Church at large, and were espoused by a 
very small party only. The genuineness of the Gospel was 
generally recognised from the end of the second century 
down to the Reformation, and from the Reformation down 
almost to the close of last century. At the end of the last 
century, and the beginning of this, attacks began to be 
made upon the apostolic authorship of this Gospel. Those 
of Evanson (1792) and Eckermann (in Kiel, ob. 18386) 
were unimportant. More minutely, but more frivolously, 
Erh. F. Vogel (0b. 1823) attacked the Gospel in an anony- 
mous work entitled Der Evangelist Johannes u. seine Ausleger 
vor dem jangsten Gericht, Leipz. 1801. More becoming and 
seriously, G. K. Horst, 1803 ; H. H. Cludins, 1808 ; and H. 
Ch. Ballenstedt, 1812, wrote against it. (See in De Wette, 
§ 109 a, note a). 

Bretschneider’s (ob. 1848) attack excited greater attention. 
It was entitled Probabilia de Evang. et epp. Joannis A post. 
indole et origine, Leipz. 1820. He argues at length from 
internal and external grounds, from the form of the Gospel 
in itself, and from its relation to the other three, that it 
could not have been the work of the apostle, but of another 
writer in his name, about the beginning or middle of the 
second century. This attack called forth many replies, espe- 
cially that of J. T. Hemsen (die Authentie d. Schriften des 
Ev. Joh., Schlesw. 1823) ; see in LiickE, Commentar, 3d ed. 
1. 99. 

Bretschneider felt obliged, in the preface to the second 
edition of his Dogmatik, 1822, to avow that he had suggested 
his doubts only by way of inquiry, and in order to call forth a 
satisfactory proof of the genuineness of St. John’s writings, 
which to him seemed imperfect. This object he had attained. 
But explanations such as these leave a doubt upon the mind 
whether and: how far the author himself has been convinced 
of the invalidity of his former objections. These objections 
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seem ever and anon to subside for a while, and then to break 
forth anew. Hence we find them re-asserted in Dav. 
Strauss’ Leben Jesu, 1835-6. Strauss does not attempt any 
historico-critical investigation concerning the origin of our 
fourth Gospel, but endeavours to show that its contents— 
the discourses of Jesus, and the events recorded of Him— 
are quite unhistorical and mythical, full of inner contradic- 
tions and improbabilities ; so that it could never have been 
the work of an eye-witness and participator in the events 
recorded, least of all of the most beloved disciple of the 
Lord. In the preface to the third edition of his first volume 
(1838) he admitted that, owing to the arguments of Neander 
and De Wette, he hesitated concerning the genuineness of 
this Gospel; but he soon withdrew this confession, and 
avowed himself more distinctly than ever against even the 
possibility of its apostolic origin, and to this he adheres in 
his fourth edition. 

Among the works which Strauss’ book called forth, I 
may here mention that of Weisse, who distinguishes between 
a genuine Johannine kernel or substratum in our Gospel, 
and a later recension. He attributes to St. John certain 
essays containing discourses of Jesus, sayings of the Baptist, 
together with the prologue and some other portions; but he 
considers our Gospel, and the entire narrative it contains, as 
the work of a later hand, and he regards its historical value 
as far below that of the three other Evangelists, among 
whom he thinks Mark stands first as the most original 
and trustworthy, both in its accounts of particular occur- 
rences, in its consecutive history, in the character of the 
discourses it records, and in the picture it gives of Christ’s 
whole life. Weisse maintains this view in his work entitled 
Die Evang.-Frage in threm gegenwartigen Stadium, Leipzic 
1856. 

This notion of Weisse, that material provided by the 
Apostle John formed the basis of the ampler work, which 
was written in full by a disciple of the apostle’s, had been 
advanced by other scholars before him (see De Wette, 
§ 110, e, note a), and has been advocated since his work by 
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Schenkel and Schweizer." Schenkel thinks that two sets of 
discourses came from St. John’s hand,—the one the dis- 
courses found scattered through ch. i.-xii., and the other the 
farewell discourses: the history linking together these dis- 
courses he takes to have been by a later hand. Schweizer 
also recognises a twofold authorship, but in a different way : 
he thinks that, besides ch. xxi., the narratives of events in 
Galilee (ii. 1-12, iv. 44-54, vi. 1-26), and a few minor 
interpolations (xix. 35-37, xviii. 9, xvi. 30, ii. 21, 22), are by 
a later hand, but that the rest is the work of the Apostle 
John, and possesses a thoroughly historical character. 


§ 63. 7 

Views such as these, though advocated with great acute- 
ness and nicety, especially by Schweizer, have not been re- 
garded with much favour, nor been generally adopted. The 
attention of theologians was soon turned in another direc- 
tion, viz. to the attacks made by the Tiibingen school upon 
the genuineness of the Gospel as a whole. This school is 
unanimous in attributing the Apocalypse to St. John, but in 
regarding the Gospel which bears his name as quite unhis- 
torical, and as the work of a Gentile Christian about the 
middle of the second century, who wrote not with an his- 
torical, but a dogmatic, end in view. These it considers 
ascertained truths. Schwegler (0b. 1857), in his Montanismus 
u. die ch. Kirche des 2 Jahrh., Tiibingen 1841, pp. 183-221, 
endeavours to prove that the Gospel was written about a.p. 
150 in Asia Minor, and owed its origin to the same theo- 
logical movement as Montanism, in opposition to the Judaiz- 


1 SCHENKEL, tiber die neuesten Bearbeitungen des Lebens Jesu, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1840. AL. SCHWEIZER, das Ev. Joh. nach seinem inneren 
Werthe, etc., 1841. [Schenkel, in his Characterbild Jesu, 1864, regards 
the entire Gospel as far removed from the apostle, and holds that it was 
published about a.p. 110-120, from the accounts of the character of 
Jesus which had been formed from the influence and teaching of John 
in Ephesus, speculatively coloured by the rising gnosis of the time. J. 
H. SCHOLTEN ("Het Evangelie naar Johannes, Kritisch historisch onder- 
zoek, Leyden 1864) dates the Gospel circ. a.D. 140, but considers that 
it subsequently received many interpolations. ]—B. 
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ing tendencies of the age; and in his Nachapost. Zeitalter, ii. 
846-376, he puts St. John’s Gospel last, as the culmination 
and focus of doctrinal development in Asia Minor in the 
-post-apostolic age. Baur himself (ob. 1860), in his Krit. 
Untersuchungen aber die kanon. E'ov. 1847, pp. 77-389, and 
in the Theol. Jahrbb. 1844, 1847, 1851, puts forth the fol- 
lowing view: The fourth Gospel was not written with an 
historical aim, but in advocacy of certain doctrinal ideas; and — 
the writer made use of the Gospel tradition already before 
him, especially in the first three Gospels, in a very free and 
arbitrary way. The author, who was not certainly a Jew by 
birth, lived in Asia Minor, or more probably in Alexandria, 
in the second century, at a time when the Church was agi- 
tated and divided by conflicting parties, by the gnostic con- 
troversies, by that concerning the doctrine of the Logos, by 
that concerning Easter, and by those of Montanism. Zeller 
also advocated these views in the Theol. Jahrbb. 1845, 1847 ; 
also Hilgenfeld (das Ev. u. die Briefe Joh., etc., 1849; die 
Ev. nach threr Entstehung, 1854; and in his Zeitschr. f. wis. 
Theologte, 1859), who thinks that our fourth Gospel presup- 
poses the end of Gnosticism, and was written in the second 
quarter of the second century, probably in Asia Minor, by a 
highly accomplished Gentile Christian. 

My remarks in my Beitr. zur Evang.-Kritik, Berlin 1846, 
were directed mainly against Baur’s and Zeller’s disserta- 
tions. I endeavour both to answer their objections, and 
positively to establish the genuineness and historical veracity 
of the Gospel by external and internal arguments, by the 
construction of the Gospel itself, and its relation to the other 
Gospels. What Baur and Zeller have again advanced in the 
Theol. Jahrb. of 1847 is of little weight. Other scholars 
have replied to the objections of Baur and his school. Among 
these I may name G. A. Hanuff, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1846, 
pp. 550-629; Ebrard, das Ev. Joh., etc., Zur. 1845, and 
Wissensch. Kritik der evang. Gesch., 2d ed., Erl. 1850, pp. 
828-947; Guericke, in the 2d ed. of his Einl. ins N. T.; 
Georg. Karl Mayer, die Echtheit des Ev. nagh Joh.. Schaff- 
hausen 1854. De Wette, in the earlier editions of his inl. 
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ins N. T., and even in the fourth, expressed himself very scep- 
tically concerning St. John’s Gospel. He allows, on the one 
hand, that in its doctrinal and historic contents it bears the 
stamp of originality and apostolicity ; and he thinks, on the 
other hand, that much in it indicates a later point of view. He 
does not therefore pronounce any decided verdict; but in his 
fifth edition he expresses himself (with special reference to 
my Beitrdge) decidedly in favour of its genuineness, as also 
did Credner (Einl. ins. N. T., but not in his Gesch. des N. T. 
Kanon, 1860), Schleiermacher, and Liicke in his commentary. 
Reuss does not adopt the sceptical view, but thinks that the 
argument for the Johannine authorship, though not strictly 
conclusive, is, critically speaking, only barely possible. 

[The notion of a partial genuineness, or indirect apostolic 
authorship, has again been advanced in various forms. Ac- 
cording to Ewald (Jahrbb. d. bibl. Wissenschaft, 11. 146-174, 
v. 178-207, x. 83-114; die Johann. Schriften abers. u. erklart, 
Gott. 1861), John, in writing his Gospel, made use of the 
hand, and perhaps the head, of a trusty friend, who after- 
wards (but still during the apostle’s lifetime) appended ch. 
xxl, and dealt with the work more independently ; on which 
account he speaks of what the apostle had narrated as an 
eye-witness in the third person, e.g. xix. 35 (see § 61). Ori- 
ginally it was intended for only a small circle of readers. 
Weizsiicker (Untersuchungen aber die Evang. Gesch., Gotha 
1864) thinks that this Gospel was composed by a disciple of 
St. John, under his guidance, and after his prelections or 
addresses in the congregation, long after the Synoptics, but 
not later than the end of the first century, and that the 
comment or interpretation of facts has often been con- 
founded therein with the historical recollection of them. 

J. T. Tobler, the author of the work entitled Die Ev.- 
Frage im Allgem. u. die Joh.-Frage insbesondere, first pub- 
lished anonymously 1858, considers that the author was 
Apollos (= the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews), who 
made use of the apostolic (Johannine) information. See also 
his dissertation in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitzschr. f. wise. Theol. 1860, 
p- 169 sqq.]—B. 
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THE RELATION OF OUR FOUR GOSPELS TO ONE ANOTHER, 
WITH REFERENCE PARTICULARLY TO THEIR CON- 
TENTS. 


§ 64. 

All the four Gospels give us an account of Christ’s public 
ministry, or at least of certain facts occurring during His 
public ministry, from His baptism onwards to His resur- 
rection, and His subsequent appearances to His disciples. 
Matthew and Luke give us, in addition to this, un evangelium 
tnfantie, relating certain circumstances attendant upon His 
miraculous birth, and (in Luke) relating also to His youth. 
Mark and Luke have also at the end a short notice of His 
ascension ; whereas Matthew and John tell us nothing of the 
way in which Christ separated Himself from His disciples, 
and returned to His Father in heaven. 

For the rest, however, and in most other particulars, the 
first three Gospels bear a close affinity with each other, both 
as to their contents and arrangement,—an affinity very dif- 
ferent from that which they severally bear to the Gospel of 
John. Each of the first three has much that is peculiar to 
itself ; but when compared with St. John, they appear but 
three different modifications of one and the same story, 
which St. John tells over again, but in a different manner, 
and with many and essential additions. 

1. This is evident, first, with reference to the general tenor 
of the history. Apart from the evangelium infantie, which 
Mark does not give, their narrative divides itself into three 
parts. The first includes an account, by way of prelude to 
our Lord’s public ministry, of the ministry of the Baptist, of 
the baptism of Jesus and His temptation: Matt. iii. 1-iv. 
11; Mark i. 1-13; Luke iii. 1-iv. 13. In the second part 
all three tell us of the return of Jesus to Galilee, and then 
give a series of connected narratives concerning Christ’s 
teaching and miracles in this district and the parts surround- 
ing, without any intimation that during this time He also 
visited Judea and Jerusalem: Matt. iv. 12-xviii. 35; Mark 
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i. 14-ix. 50; Luke iv. 14-ix. 50. Throughout this part, 
and especially in its later sections, the accounts of the three 
evangelists coincide, both as to the events narrated, and as 
to the order in which they are told. Hereupon they all three 
at once pass to the last journey of Christ from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, to that feast of the passover at which He was 
crucified: in Matthew from ch. xix. 1 onwards; in Mark 
from ch. x. 1; in Luke from ch. ix. 51. .The third and last 
part thus contains the events and circumstances of this jour- 
ney, Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, the various 
events which were enacted in Jerusalem itself during the 
days between the entry and the passion of the Lord; and 
finally, the history of the passion, and of the Lord’s resur- 
rection. 

Now, if we turn to St. John’s Gospel, we find (a) that 
Christ’s public ministry, during the interval between the 
baptism and the last passover, was not confined to Galilee, 
but that the residence in Galilee, as narrated by the Synop- 
tics, was interrupted by certain journeys to Jerusalem ; and 
(5) that Christ does not seem to have come up to the last 
passover from Galilee to Jerusalem direct, but left Galilee 
some months before. 

To enter into particulars. According to John, during the 
first period of His public ministry, after the testimony of 
the Baptist concerning Him, and the meeting of some of 
His disciples with Him, Jesus went to Galilee (i. 44, ii.) ; and 
having wrought His first miracle at Cana, went to Caper- 
naum (ii. 12), which, according to the Synoptics also, seems 
to have been Christ’s usual place of residence in Galilee. 
Then St. John tells us that He went up to Jerusalem to the 
passover; and on this occasion the cleansing of the temple 
and the visit of Nicodemus took place (ii. 13-iii. 21). While 
still in Judea, He heard that the Pharisees were observing 
Him, and He returned through Samaria to Galilee (iv. 1 
sqq.). The Galileans received Him, because they had seen 
the miracles which Jesus had wrought at the feast of the 


passover (iv. $&),—a clear proof that He had not been un- 
observed or digésteemed at Jerusalem (cf. ii. 23). According 
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to v. 1, Jesus goes a becond time to Jerusalem, on occasion 
of a Jewish feast, and awakens the hostility of the Jews by 
.working a miracle on the Sabbath. He therefore returns 
again to Galilee, where we find Him in ch. vi. 1 sqq., and 
according to ver. 4, at a time when the feast of the passover 
was nigh. He walks in Galilee, and not in Judea, because 
of the opposition of the Jews (vii. 1). Here he remains 
nearly to the time of the feast of tabernacles, which was held 
six months after the passover (vil. 2). During this feast He 
goes up again to Jerusalem (ver. 10), and appeared openly 
to the people, both during the feast and afterwards (vii. 14 
sqq.). There we find Him at the feast of the dedication, 
which took place two months later (x. 22). It does not appear 
in St. John’s account whether Jesus spent this interval of 
two months at Jerusalem, or whether during it He returned 
to Galilee. We might suppose the former, seeing that the 
latter is not expressly mentioned. It is clear, however, from 
what follows in St. John, that after the feast of the dedica- 
tion, and until the last passover, Jesus did not return to 
Galilee: for after the feast of the dedication Jesus went to 
the other side Jordan, to the place where the Baptist John 
at first baptized (x. 40), which probably was not far from 
Jerusalem; and from thence, being summoned by Martha 
and Mary, he came to Bethany, close by Jerusalem, where 
He raised Lazarus to life (ch. xi). Thence, in order to 
avoid the lying in wait of the Jews, He retired to a village 
called Ephraim, in the wilderness of Judea (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethel, xi. 53, 54); and six days before the 
passover He returned to Bethany (xii. 1), whence on the day 
following made His triumphal entry into Jerusalem (xii. 12 
sqq-). Upon this follows, as in the first three evangelists, 
the history of the passion, of His crucifixion, and the appear- 
ances after His resurrection. According to St. John, there- 
fore, between Christ’s last journey from Galilee to Jerusalem 
and His triumphal entry there was an interval of several 
months—of four at least from the time of the feast of dedica- 
tion, and of six if we reckon from the feast of tabernacles— 
which was spent partly in Jerusalem and partly in the 
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neighbouring district. And yet, according to the three first 
Gospels, viewing their account alone, it would seem as if 
Jesus went from Galilee to Jerusalem to the last passover 
only a short time before it began; that He had previously re- 
mained in Galilee and the neighbourhood continuously, hev- 
ing taken up his abode there at the beginning of His public 
ministry. We thus find a striking coincidence between the 
several accounts given by the first three evangelists, viewing 
their history as a whole, of our Lord’s ministry down to the 
last passover; but the Gospel of John presents marked and 
very obvious differences. 


§ 65. 

2. There is a close affinity between the three first evan- 
gelists in particulars, in the subject-matter of their narrations, 
both as regards the discourses and sayings of Christ which 
they record, and other facts of His life. Each has some 
things peculiar to himself, but the points of agreement pre- 
ponderate. Matthew and Luke give each an independent 
account of Christ’s birth and infancy, and this is wholly want- 
ing in Mark. In the first part, the preliminary account of the 
outset of Christ’s ministry, all three give the same incidents, and 
in the same order, viz. an account of John the Baptist and his 
ministry, the baptism of Jesus, His fasting and temptation, and 
His return to Galilee. In Luke, however, the genealogy of 
Jesus is inserted between the baptism and the temptation. 

In the second part, Christ’s ministry in Galilee and the 
parts surrounding, most of the events narrated are given by 
all three evangelists, or at least by two out of the three, and 
comparatively few are told by any one of them alone. Mark 
has here only two short accounts of miracles peculiar to 
himself, viz. vii. 32-37, viii. 22-26, and the brief parable 
(iv. 26-29). We do not find in Mark some things which 
are common to Matthew and Luke, viz. the healing of the 
nobleman’s son at Capernaum, the visit of the disciples of 
John to Jesus, the sermon on the mount, and many sayings 
of Christ; for Mark gives very few of Christ’s discourses 
in comparison of the other evangelists, and in proportion to 
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the length and other contents of his Gospel. Peculiar to 
MatTTHEW in this part is the account of the stater in the 
fish’s mouth, xvii. 24-27; the healing of two blind men and 
of a dumb demoniac, ix. 27-34: many sayings of Christ, 
partly parables—that of the tares, xiii. 24-30, with its expla- 
nation, vers. 36-42 ; of the unmerciful servant, xviii. 21-35 : 
many sayings in the sermon on the mount, ch. v.—vii., and in 
the address to the twelve, ch. x.; that concerning Peter, xvi. 
17-19; and others. There is wanting in Matthew, in this 
part, the following sections, which Mark and Luke have in 
common: the healing of the demoniac at Capernaum (Mark 
1. 21-28; Luke iv. 31-37) ; the account of the choosing of 
the twelve apostles (Mark iii. 18-19; Luke vi. 12, 13); the 
incident in Mark ix. 38 sqq., Luke ix. 49, 50; and a brief 
summary of Christ’s journey through Galilee, begun on the 
day after the healing of Peter’s wife's mother (Mark i. 
35-39; Luke iv. 42-44). Peculiar to Luxg, in this part, is 
the raising the widow’s son at Nain, vii. 11-17, and viii. 
1-3; the anointing of Jesus in Simon’s house, vii. 36-50 
(which perhaps was the same with the anointing at Bethany, 
Matt. xxvi. 6-13, Mark xiv. 3-9). The accounts Luke 
gives of the unfriendly reception of Jesus in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, iv. 16-30, and of the call of Peter, James, and 
John, v. 1-11, probably refer to the same events, which are 
somewhat differently told in Matthew, xiii. 54-58, iv. 18-22, 
and Mark vi. 1-6, i. 16-20. There is wanting in Luke all 
that Matthew and Mark insert between the feeding of the 
5000 and that of the 4000, including this latter and what 
immediately follows (Matt. xiv. 22—xvi. 12; Mark vi. 45-viii. 
21); the walking on the sea, the discourse concerning the 
washing of hands, the healing the daughter of the woman of 
Canaan, the feeding of the 4000, and the warning concern- 
ing the leaven of the Pharisees. 

Some of the works and discourses of Christ are not told 
by the three evangelists in the same order, but there is a 
striking coincidence between them. Especially towards the 
end of this part (Matt. xvi. 13, Luke ix. 18, Mark viii. 27, 
and onwards), all three narrate, first, how Jesus asked His 
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disciples what men said of Him; secondly, Peter’s confession 
concerning Him ; thirdly, the prophecy of Jesus concerning 
His betrayal and death; fourthly, the transfiguration six or 
eight days afterwards, and the healing of a demoniac whom 
the disciples could not heal; fifthly, the foretelling of His 
death repeated; and lastly, Matthew having inserted the 
account of the stater in the fish’s mouth, Christ’s condemna- 
tion of the question or thought of the disciples, which of 
them should be greatest. Hereupon they all, and especially 
Matthew, add many sayings of Christ, each peculiar to each ; 
and then, in all three, the triumphal entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem leads on to the feast at which He was crucified. 
In the various sections of this part the three evangelists link 
together certain facts and events: ¢.g. (a) the stilling of the 
tempest, and the healing of the demoniac in the country of 
the Gergesenes (Matt. viii. 18-34; Mark iv. 35-v. 20; 
Luke viii. 22-39); (5) the healing of the man sick of the 
palsy, the calling of the publican, and the feast, with the 
discourses following (Matt. ix. 1-17; Mark ii. 1-22; Luke 
v. 17-39); (c) the healing of the woman with the issue of 
blood, and the raising of Jairus’ daughter (Matt. ix. 18-26 ; 
Mark v. 22-43; Luke viii. 41-56) ; (d) two narrations con- 
cerning the charge brought against Jesus and His disciples 
of breaking the Sabbath (Matt. xii. 1-14; Mark ii. 23-iii. 
6; Luke vi: 1-11); (e) the sayings of Herod and others 
concerning Jesus, and the feeding of 5000 (Matt. xiv. 1-21; 
Mark vi. 14-44; Luke ix. 7-17), where Matthew and Mark 
have inserted the account of the Baptist’s imprisonment and 
beheading, which is briefly told by Luke a little earlier (iii. 
19, 20). The coincidence and agreement become still more 
striking when we compare any two of these three evangelists 
together, especially when we compare Mark with either 
Matthew or Luke (see § 94 sqq.). 

In the third part, relating to the journey of Jesus from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, Luke has a long section, ix. 51—xviii. 
14, which, as thus placed, is peculiar to him: it contains 
many facts, and especially parables and other sayings of 
Christ, some of which Matthew gives in other places, but 
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most of which are peculiar to Luke. For instance, Christ’s 
rebuke of the sons of Zebedee concerning the inhospitable — 
Samaritan village, ix. 51-56; the sending forth, instruction, 
and return of the seventy, x. 1-20; Martha and Mary, x. 
38-42; the words of Jesus regarding the Galileans and 
those on whom the tower in Siloam fell, xiii. 1-5; the healing 
of the man with the dropsy on the Sabbath, xiv. 1 sqq.; the 
cleansing of the ten lepers, xvii. 11-19. Among the parables 
peculiar to Luke in this section are—the good Samaritan, 
x. 30-37 ; the great supper, xiv. 15-24; the prodigal son, 
xv. 11-32; the unjust steward, xvi. 1-13; the rich man and 
Lazarus, xvi. 14-32 ; the Pharisee and publican, xviii. 9-14 ; 
also xi. 5-8, xiii. 6-9, xviii. 12 sqq. 

After this long section in Luke, which we find after that 
place in his Gospel where he begins his account of Christ’s 
journey to Jerusalem, we find other incidents recorded which 
occurred previous to Christ’s triumphal entry (xviii. 15—xix. 
28); and this is pretty much the same as that told by the 
two other evangelists, and placed by them immediately after 
the account of Christ's Galilean ministry (Matt. xix. xx. ; 
Mark x.). Mark has nothing in this part peculiar to himself ; 
Luke alone gives the account of Zaccheus in Jericho (xix. 
1-10), and the parable of the pounds (vers. 11-28), which 
is wanting in Mark, and resembles that of the talents in 
Matthew (xxv. 14-30). There is wanting in Luke (a) 
Christ’s discourse concerning marriage and divorce (Matt. 
xix. 1-9; Mark x. 1-12); (db) Christ’s answer to the 
mother of James and John (Matt. xx. 20-28; Mark x. 
35-45). Peculiar to Matthew in this part is (a) xix. 10-12 
and (5) xx. 1-16, the parable of the labourers in the vine- 
yard. All the other narratives in this part are told similarly 
and in the same order by the three evangelists. 

A great similarity is observable in the Synoptics in the 
following part, which treats of Christ's triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, and the events of the first days of His residence 
there, down to the point when the history of the passion 
begins (Matt. xxi.—xxv.; Mark xi.—xiii.; Luke xix. 29—xxi. 
38). But little here is peculiar to any one evangelist. 
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Nothing is peculiar to Mark. Matthew gives a saying of 
Christ’s, xxi. 14-16 ; the parable of the two sons, xxi. 28-32 ; 
the parable of the marriage of the king’s son, xxii. 1-14; 
and other parables and sayings of Christ in the latter part of 
His discourse concerning the coming of the Son of man, 
ch. xxiv. xxv., some of which we find in that section which 
Luke has peculiar to himself. Here, however, peculiar to 
Matthew are the parable of the ten virgins (xxv. 1-13), 
and the account of the final judgment (xxv. 31-46). Pecu- 
liar to Luke are xxi. 84-38 and xix. 39-44. There are 
wanting in Luke the narrative concerning the withering 
of the barren fig-tree (Matt. xxi. 17-22; Mark xi. 11-14, 
19-26), and Christ’s answer to the lawyer’s question con- 
cerning the great commandment (Matt. xxii. 34-40; Mark 
xii. 28-34, though this may be the same as Luke x. 25). 
Matthew is wanting in the account of the widow’s mite, which 
Mark and Luke insert between our Lord’s discourse against 
the Pharisees, and that concerning the end (Luke xxi. 1-4; 
Mark xii. 41-44). Everything else in this section is told by 
all three evangelists, and in the same order. 

After Christ’s eschatological discourse, which closes this 
part, all three evangelists narrate the decree of the Sanhedrim 
to put Jesus to death as the beginning of the history of the 
passion (Matt. xxvi. xxvii.; Mark xiv. xv.; Luke xxii. 
xxiii.). In this part especially they narrate the same facts, 
circumstances, and sayings of Jesus, and for the most part 
in the same order. Luke has very little indeed that differs 
from Matthew and Mark. Peculiar to Mark is xiv. 51, 52 
only, concerning the young man with the linen: cloth; and 
he omits nothing which we find told by Matthew and Luke 
in common. Matthew omits nothing which Mark and Luke 
have in common. Matthew and Luke have each of them 
something peculiar to his own Gospel :—Matthew—ch. xxvii. 
3-10, the remorse and suicide of Judas; xxvii. 24, 25, 
Pilate’s declaration as he washed his hands; xxvii. 62-66, 
the setting a watch at the sepulchre. Luke—ch. xxiii. 
4-15, Pilate and Herod; xxiii. 27-32, Christ’s words to the 
weeping women ; xxiii. 39-43, the penitent thief; also xxii. 
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24-30, Christ’s rebuke of ambition in His disciples, though 
we find a similar narration in an earlier part of the history 
in Matthew and Mark. 

The last chapters of the three Gospels, concerning the 
resurrection and the appearances of the risen Jesus (Matt. 
xxviii. ; Mark xvi.; Luke xxiv.), present, when compared to- 
gether, many more differences and peculiarities. Matthew 
alone tells of the bribing of the watch by the Sanhedrim 
(vers. 11-15); the assembling of the disciples in Galilee in 
obedience to Christ’s command, and the last words which He 
spake to them there (vers. 16-20). Luke tells of the two 
disciples journeying to Emmaus, of Christ’s appearance to the 
eleven gathered together, and of the ascension (vers. 13-53); 
parallel to this in Mark, but in a more cursory manner, we 
have vers. 12-20; vers. 15-18 containing some final words 
of Christ to His disciples, which are peculiar to Mark. 


§ 66. 

Putting together now all that each of the first three 
evangelists has peculiar to himself and different from the 
other two, we find that it falls very far short of that which 
they all or any two of them have in common; and this will 
strike us all the more, if we compare St. John’s Gospel with 
them. In the account which John gives of our Lord’s 
public ministry, the events of His Galilean ministry occupy 
by no means so large and prominent a place as do those of 
His various journeys up to the feast to and from Jerusalem, 
together with His abode in Jerusalem at the outset. John 
mentions only four events connected with Christ’s Galilean 
ministry : (a) the miracle at Cana, ii. 1-11; (6) the healing 
of the son of the Bacsdsxos at Capernaum, iv. 47-54; (c) 
the feeding of the 5000, and (d) the walking on the sea, 
vi. 1-21; with the following discourse of Christ with the 
Jews and His disciples, vers. 22-71. The two last (without 
the discourse) are related by the other evangelists likewise ; 
the miraculous feeding by all three; the walking on the sea 
by Matthew and Mark: the second is not improbably the 
saine with Matt. viii. 5-13, Luke vii. 1-10; the first is 
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peculiar to John. John tells nothing of all the other works 
and words of the Lord Jesus in Galilee told us by the first 
three evangelists; and we find nothing in these of all that 
John relates concerning Christ’s works during His earlier 
residence in Jerusalem,—concerning, e.g., the healing of the 
impotent man at the pool of Bethesda (v. 2 sqq.), and the 
opening the eyes of one born blind (ix. 1 sqq.). 

We find nothing said in John of the events narrated by 
the first three evangelists on occasion of Christ’s journey to 
Jerusalem before the last passover (Matt. xix. xx.; Mark 
x.; Luke ix. 51-xix. 28) ; and in them no mention is made 
of the greatest of all Christ’s miracles upon that occasion, 
viz. the raising of Lazarus (John xi.). The greatest similarity 
and coincidence is to be found, however, in the narrations of 
all four in the closing scenes of the history: e.g. the anoint- 
ing at Bethany, John xii. 1-8, Matt. xxvi. 6-13, Mark xiv. 
8-9 (Luke vii. 36-50); the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
John xii. 12 sqq., Matt. xxi. 1 sqq., Mark xi. 1 sqq., Luke 
xix. 29 sqq.; the treachery of Judas, and how Jesus at the 
last supper pointed him out as the traitor; how Christ 
foretold the denial of Peter; the betrayal; the cutting off 
the ear of the high priest’s servant, and other facts. 

Yet even in this section John has several things peculiar 
to himself, and not narrated by the first three evangelists. 
In his account of the events of the last evening before the 
passion, He says nothing of the institution of the holy 
communion, which the first three evangelists narrate; but 
relates instead the symbolic washing of the disciples’ feet, 
which is omitted by them. In his account of the events of 
the following day, he mentions Christ’s trial before Annas; 
but the three others His appearance before the assembled 
Sanhedrim in the house of Caiaphas. John also tells of a 
cleansing of the temple, not, like the first three evangelists, 
on occasion of Christ’s last visit to Jerusalem, but at the 
outset of His public ministry (ii. 13-22). 

* What holds true of the outward acts and miracles of our 
Lord as related by the several evangelists, is still more fully 
applicable to the discourses and sayings of Christ which 
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they record. In Mark, prominence is given to the various 
facts of Christ's life; while His discourses, especially His 
longer ones, are omitted. Matthew and Luke record each 
of them certain discourses not elsewhere to be found; but 
most that Matthew gives is found in Luke, and most that 
Luke tells occurs in Matthew, though sometimes (as we have 
already seen) in different connections and in different places. 
In John, however, the case is different. Prominence is here 
given to the discourses, and we find in him but few sayings 
of Christ which can be regarded as identical with those told 
by the’first three evangelists—at leagt short sentences only.’ 
But as to the longer discourses, those which Matthew and 
Luke give are not found in him; and those which he gives 
are not found in them, even when the same events and 
circumstances are narrated. The Synoptics, for example, do 
not give the discourse which in John follows the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude and the walking on the sea (vi. 
22-71); and in the account of the last supper and of our 
Lord’s passion, John gives long discourses which do not 
occur in the Synoptics, while the Synoptics relate certain 
words and sayings of Jesus which John omits. 


§ 67. 

3. Not only are our Lord’s discourses, which St. John 
records, different from those given by the Synoptics; but 
their entire character, their form and contents, are peculiar, 
and convey to our minds a somewhat different impression of 
the character of our Lord’s teaching. As to their form, 
their conversational character as mutual discourse and 
dialogue with others is retained more vividly and strikingly 
in John than in the discourses given by the Synoptics; e.g. 
Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus, with the woman of 
Samaria, with the Jews after the feeding of the 5000, etc.: 
the conversational form of discourse is given comparatively 
seldom, and more briefly, in the Synoptics. The discourses 

1 Thus John xii. 25 (Matt. x. $9, xvi. 25; Luke ix. 24, xvii. 88; 


Mark viii. 85), xiii. 20 (Matt. x. 40), xiii. 16, cf. xv. 20 (Matt. x. 24). 
See also iv. 44 (Matt. xiii. 57; Mark vi. 4; Luke iv. 24).: 
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which they record consist mainly of short, proverbial, sen- 
tentious sayings, arranged together one after another, and 
sometimes blended with similitudes and with parables. The 
discourses in John also contain similitudes; but they do not 
consist so much of sententious sayings, nor do they contain 
so many fully elaborated parables: we find in them simple 
metaphors, or comparisons only. Jesus calls Himself the 
-vine, His Father the husbandman, His people the branches ; 
again He says, “I am the door,” “I am the good shepherd ;” 
-but no elaborate parables, such as that of the sower or the 
good Samaritan, occur in John. As to the subject-matter 
of the discourses, those in the Synoptics set forth either the 
relation of the kingdom of God to the world, in its nature, 
its spread, its beginnings, its development or its completion 
in the second coming of the Son of man in His glory, or 
describe the duties resting upon those who would enter the 
kingdom of heaven and partake of its bliss. But those 
recorded by St. John refer chiefly to the dignity and glory 
of the Son of God, and His relation to the Father, both 
before and after the incarnation, together with the character 
of those who follow Him, and would be His true disciples, 
and be brought by Him to the Father. The discourses 
which St. John records are of a more speculative character, 
while those in the Synoptics are more popular and prac- 
tical. Christ’s promises concerning the triumph of God’s 
kingdom upon earth, and the second coming of the Son 
of man, are not so definite and circumstantial as in the 
Synoptics: they occur rather in hints and figures, His pro- 
phecies, too, concerning His sufferings, His death, and His 
resurrection, are less explicit, and given in similitudes only, in 
St. John. (See § 78.) And as to the character of Christ’s 
tairacles as recorded by St. John, we find this difference : 
he makes no mention whatever of the cure of demoniacs, so 
often related by the first three evangelists. 


§ 68. : 
4. The seeming difference between St. John and the Synop- 
tics with reference to the day of Christ's crucifixion, in its 
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relation to the feast of the passover, is equally striking and 
important. All the four evangelists agree as to the day of 
the week on which the crucifixion took place, viz. Friday ; 
for on the previous evening the Lord had celebrated the last 
supper with His disciples, t.e. on the Thursday evening, 
which was reckoned by the Jews as part of the following 
day. But there is a difference in the relation of this 
Thursday evening and Friday to the annual passover. The 
feast of the passover was fixed according to the day of the 
month only, not for any particular day of the week. It con- 
tinued seven days from the 15th of Nisan to the 21st; 
but the 14th of Nisan came to be reckoned in the feast, 
which thus was said to last eight days, as we learn from 
Josephus (Antig. ii. 15, 1). Of these seven or eight days 
two only were specially sacred, being of a sabbatical cha- 
racter, viz. the 15th of Nisan (as the first, or if we reckon 
the 14th Nisan, the second day) and the 21st or last day. 
The first great day began with the eating of the paschal 
lamb on the evening of the 14th of Nisan, t.e., according to 
Jewish reckoning, at the beginning of the 15th. 

Now, according to the first three evangelists, Jesus ate the 
last supper with His disciples as the passover, and at the 
time legally fixed among the Jews for the celebration of the 
passover (Matt. xxvi. 17, 19, 20; Mark xiv. 12, 16, 17; 
Luke xxii. 7, 8, 11, 13); and accordingly the Friday on 
which He was crucified would be the 15th of Nisan, the great 
day of the feast. But in St. John it is distinctly repre- 
sented that the Lord was crucified on the day before the 
great feast day, on the 14th of Nisan, and consequently that 
He ate the last supper with His disciples a day before the 
time fixed for the celebration of the passover. According to 
John’s account, the 15th of Nisan, the great day of the feast, 
coincided that year with the weekly Sabbath (our Saturday) ; 
and the day before (¢.e. the Friday) would be the preparation 
day both for the weekly Sabbath and for the great feast day 
(see xiii. 1, 29, xviii. 28, xix. 14, 31). 

Various modes of reconciliation have been proposed in 
order to obviate this difficulty. Some explain the passages 
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in the Synoptics so as to make them also say that Jesus 
celebrated the passover a day before its legal time, and that 
He was crucified on the 14th of Nisan;' and others try to 
bring St. John’s statements into accord with the Synoptics, 
so as to make John say that Jesus was crucified on the 15th 
of Nisan, and that His last supper was held at the proper 
time for the passover.? But an unbiassed examination of 
the statements of the Synoptics and of St. John proves that 
both these explanations are alike untenable; see my Beitr. 
zur Ev. Kritik, pp. 107-139. A thorough exegesis will not 
suffer us to deny that we have here a real difference between 
the narrative of the Synoptics and that of St. John. 


§ 69. 

5. As to the style of writing and the language used, we find 
that the first three evangelists have much in common, so that 
when we have read the Greek of one, we shall not find much 
that is strange or different in the Greek of the others; eg. 
many frequently recurring expressions and modes of speaking 
in Matthew recur in Mark and Luke. But John’s Gospel 
presents to us much that is peculiar to itself and different 
from the Synoptics. His manner of writing, indeed, like 
that of the Synoptics, is very simple, and free from lengthy 
and elaborate periods; but in the selection and use of words, 
and in the construction, we find much less of a Hebraistic 


1 So often in early writers, and of late by Movers, Zeitschrift fiir 
Philos. u. kathol. Theologie, viii. 71 sqq., and G. K. Mayer. The latter 
says that the words r7 wearn fuipg tay dlveos (Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark 
xiv. 12) mean ‘‘the day before the feast ;” but this is unnatural, nay 
impossible: for even if xparog does sometimes stand for xpérepos, and 
with a genitive, in the sense that anything is first in relation to some 
other thing, and == that it is before it (e.g. John i. 15, 80, xv. 18), still 
4 xparn ra» &fuee» cannot mean ‘the day immediately before the be- 
ginning of the 2fuye,” but ‘‘ the first day of the duce ;” and the entire 
history in the Synoptics confirms this. 

3 ¢.g. THOLUCK (on John xiii. 1), HENGSTENBERG (Ev. K. Z. 1838, Nos. 
98-102; and his Comm. in loc.); WInsELER (Chronol. Synopse der vier 
Evv., Hamb. 1833; and in Reuter'’s Repertorium, 1849), and in a 
different manner JOH. WICHELHAUS (Comm. on the Sufferings of Christ, 
Halle 1855). 


~ 
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colouring than in the Synoptics. .We find this even in the 
sections which John and the Synoptics have in common. 
Like differences are indeed traceable among the Synoptics 
themselves, in the narrations or discourses which they have 
in common; but there is nevertheless a great similarity not 
only generally, but in particulars also, —a coincidence in 
the use of the very same words and constructions, especi- 
ally in Mark as compared with Matthew and Luke, and 
also between these latter. For examples of this, see De 
Wette, § 79, b, note a. A coincidence also occurs sometimes 
in the very text of O. T. quotations, made by more than one 
of them; and this is especially traceable in quotations which 
differ somewhat both from the Hebrew and the LXX.: see 
Matt. ili. 3, Luke iii. 4, Mark i. 3; Matt. xi. 10, Luke 
vii. 27, Mark i. 3; Matt. xv. 8,9, Mark vii. 6,7 (see my 
Beitr. pp. 173-175). John, on the contrary, even in those 
narrations which he has in common with the other evangelists, 
has much more that is distinctively characteristic, and very 
seldom coincides in expression with any of them, unless in an 
exceptional way; e.g. xii. 3, wupoy vdpdov muotixis, as coin- 
cident with Mark xiv. 3. 


§ 70. 

This general relationship of the Gospels to each other— 
that on the one hand of St. John to the other three, and that 
on the other hand of the Synoptics to each other—must 
somehow correspond with the origin of these several writings 
as to time, place, and authorship; and this correspondence 
has been variously explained. In virtue of this relationship 
between St. John and the Synoptics, even the early writers 
of the church supposed that the fourth Gospel was inten- 
tionally written as supplementary to the other three,—intended 
either aS a mvevpatixoy evayyédXtoy, in contrast with the 
others, which were styled ta cwpatixd, or to give an account 
of the early ministry of Jesus (omitted by the others) down 
to the time of the Baptist’s imprisonment (see § 61). Whether 
and how far such a supposition is admissible, we shall here- 
after consider (§ 116). It is clear, however (we may here 
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remark), that these explanations suggested by the ancients 
are partly inadequate, and partly (in the last-named par- 
ticular) erroneous. St. John’s purpose cannot have been 
simply to fill up gaps in Christ’s history left by the Synoptics, 
because he treats in full of the sufferings, the death, and the 
resurrection of Christ, which are fully narrated by the other 
three. And even with reference to his account of Christ’s . 
ministry previous to the passion, we cannot suppose that all 
that he relates occurred previous to the history given in the 
Synoptics, for in this case St. John and the Synoptics could 
have nothing in common; whereas at least the miraculous 
feeding of the 5000, and the walking on the sea, are common 
to him and them. There is not, moreover, the slightest hint 
in John that the writer meant to omit that portion of Christ's 
history which immediately preceded His passion, because it 
had been narrated by the others. No explanation, moreover, 
could on this supposition be given of the strange circum- 
stance that three evangelists should unanimously pass by one 
and the same portion of our Lord’s life. Indeed, there is not 
the least intimation of such an omission; on the contrary, 
Matthew (iv. 17) speaks of the beginning of Christ’s public 
ministry (amd tore ApEato 6 “Inaods xnpvocew nal réyeuw 
petavoeite, x.T.r.), and what follows is closely connected with 
this. Still less are those differences explained which we 
have already indicated between St. Johm and the Synoptics, 
both as to the day of the crucifixion and as to other points 
in the course of Christ’s public ministry. 

In judging of the relation subsisting between the four 
Gospels generally, and of the three first to one another, it is 
of greater importance to decide which of the accounts pre- 
sented to us is the most exact, and corresponds best with the 
actual course of the history. For the history given by the 
Synoptics, it may be said we have three witnesses. Still we 
must recollect that two of them were not Christ’s immediate 
disciples; the third, that of Matthew, was generally attributed 
to that apostle, but it lays no claim in itself to be an apostolic 
work (see § 39). The fourth Gospel, on the other hand, is 
not only attributed to the Apostle Jobn by its title and uni- 

VOL. I. N 
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versal tradition, but itself claims to be the work of the most 
intimate and beloved disciple of the Lord (see § 61). If this 
be so, we have every reason to conclude that we have in it 
the truest and exactest account of any doubtful portion of 
the history ; and our duty will be as far as possible to explain 
how it came to pass that the other evangelists give in any 


_ way a different account, and how it is that they all three 


“ 


essentially agree in the manner of their narration. But 
before entering upon this, the question must be decided 
whether the fourth Gospel really is what it claims to be,— 
whether it is really the work of the Apostle John, or only 
the work of one who wrote in his name, and forged it as his. 
We have seen that the latter opinion is not hew, but was 
held even in the second century by the Alogi, and likewise 
that in modern times it has been zealously espoused in various 
quarters; indeed, this question as to the genuineness of the 
Gospel of John may be regarded as the main question of 
N. T. criticism in our day. Considering its bearing upon 
our view of the other three evangelists, and upon the rela- 
tionship subsisting between them, it will be well for us to 
make this question the topic of our inquiry now. 


CONCERNING THE GENUINENESS OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


§ 71. 

1. Let us examine the relation between the account given 
by St. John and that given by the Synoptics concerning our 
Lord’s journeys to Jerusalem to the feasts (§ 64). Weisse 
rejects St. John’s account, and holds that the Synoptics dis- 
tinctly teach that Jesus spent the whole of His public life in. 
Galilee and the parts adjacent, until the journey to Jeru- 
salem on occasion of the last passover. Baur also (Kanon. 
Evv. p. 126 sqq.) regards the accounts in the fourth Gospel 
of earlier journeys to Jerusalem as wholly unhistorical. He 
‘does not deny that, if this be so, the apostolic authorship of 
the Gospel cannot be maintained. But a careful and un- 
biassed inquiry certainly favours St. John’s account, not only 
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as the more probable, but as the more exact, and as even 
confirmed by certain hints in the Synoptics. It would geem, 
on the face of it, unlikely that during His public mflistry 
Jesus should never have gone up to Jerusalem on occasion 
of any of the great annual feasts. Even had His ministry 
lasted one year only, this would have been improbable, con- 
sidering the manner in which He, and His disciples after 
-His ascension, obeyed the national law, which obliged all 
male Israelites to appear before Jehovah in the temple three 
times a year. But, as I have said, we find in the Synoptics 
indications which lead us to infer that Jesus during His 
public ministry must have paid visits either longer or shorter 
to Jerusalem, in order to preach to and convert the inhabit- 
ants of the city. For example, the declaration, Luke xiii. 
34, 35, Matt. xxiii. 37, 38: ‘Iepovoarnp, “Iepovoadnp, ... 
mocaKts nOéAnca émiauvatas Ta Téxva cou ... Kat ov“ NOEAH- 
gate, x.T.X. These words occur in both Gospels, though ir 
different connections; but in both places they are evidently 
addressed to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, who are meant 
by “thy children,” and not, as Baur thinks, to the Jews in 
general,—an explanation evidently unnatural, and consider- 
ing its place in the Gospels, and the whole sentence, quite 
untenable. Baur himself, indeed, seems at length to have 
acknowledged the force of our argument ;’ and he endea- 
voured accordingly to prove, (a) that the passage in Luke is 
not genuine (because it does not occur in Marcion’s Gospel ; 
but see my arguments, § 53 sqq.); (6) that the language may 
have been that of one of the prophets speaking in God’s 
name, and thus naturally occurred to Jesus in this form, 


1 Theol. Jahrbb. 1847, pp. 99, 100; cf. Kanon. Evv. p. 127, note. See 
also Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, No. 40: ‘‘ Here all subterfuges are 
vain, and we must confess, ‘If these are really the words of Jesus, He 
must have been in Jerusalem oftener and longer than would appear from 
the accounts in the Synoptics.’” ScHENKEL, Characterbild Jesu, Anhang 
i., endeavours to explain this and other hints in the Synoptics concerning 
a longer and more frequent ministry of Christ in Jerusalem, by saying 
that Jesus went but once, and that before the last passover, to Judea, 
but that His residence there was somewhat protracted, and that during 
it He often visited Jerusalem. 
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and that the srocdxis simply denotes the succession of pro- 
phets and messengers who had been sent. This explanation, 
however, is so evidently a last resort in order to escape the 
embarrassment in which Baur felt himself placed, that we 
need not carry the argument further. Even supposing that 
the words had been those of some earlier prophet, Jesus 
could not Himself have appropriated them had He not per- 
sonally and frequently laboured in Jerusalem. This remark 
applies also to the acute supposition of Strauss (Leben Jesu, 
p. 249; Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1863, p. 84), that Jesus here 
adopts the words of the personified Wisdom of God, quoted 
from some lost writing in which the Wisdom of God was in- 
troduced as speaking. What we read in Matt. xxiii. 34, 35, 
might indeed be supposed to have belonged to some such 
work, as the parallel passage Luke xi. 49 sq. shows (see 
Bleek, in loc.); but even if this be so, the quotation does not 
extend beyond ver. 35. Ver. 39 certainly does not belong to 
it; and it is most natural to regard ver. 36 as an application 
on the part of the Lord Himself of what had gone before, 
especially as (also in Luke xi. 51) the words, “ Verily, I say 
unto you,” are introduced. Whatever similarity there be 
between vers. 37 and 34 is explained partly by the simi- 
larity of the subject, and partly as a reference made by Jesus 
Himself to the words cited in ver. 34. Ver. 37 cannot by 
any fair device be construed as part of the quotation. 

In addition to this passage, though not so decisive, we find 
other hints in the Synoptics of the Lord’s visits to Jerusalem 
as recorded by St. John. For instance, among the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim we find Joseph of Arimathea named 
as a disciple of Christ (Matt. xxvii. 57-59; Luke xxiii. 
50-53; Mark xv. 42-45): he resided in Jerusalem, and had 
a grave there; and the probability is that Jesus had met him 
there on occasion of a previous stay in the city. Again, we 
learn from Luke x. 38-42 how close the intimacy of Jesus | 
was with the family at Bethany; and this seems to imply 
that He had been in Jerusalem and the neighbourhood pre- 
vious to His last passover. Compare also Luke ii. 41, Acts 
x. 29, and other passages. 
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This also must be considered: Suppose for a moment 
that, as Bretschneider and Baur hold, the fourth Gospel was 
composed by some writer in the second century, not as an 
historical work, but merely in advocacy of certain dogmatic 
views; we should surely expect that with reference to Christ’s 
history he would follow the generally received tradition as 
embodied in the Synoptics, instead of inventing such an 
apparently different account of the whole course of His life, 
—thus unnecessarily creating hindrances to the reception of 
his work, and defeating the end he had in view. If nothing 
had been heard of Jesus visiting Jerusalem during His 
public ministry and before His passion, a person who wished 
to write a Gospel under the pretext of apostolic authority 
might at once foresee that, to invent anything so strange 
and contradictory, would at once awaken suspicion, and 
seriously tell against his entire work. He certainly would, 
under such circumstances, have followed the generally re- 
ceived history; for there would be no occasion to depart 
from it in order to advocate his dogmatic views. Baur, 
indeed, thinks (Kanon. Evv. 126-128) that the design of the 
fourth Gospel was to represent the conflict of Light with 
unbelief, and that the author was therefore obliged to re- 
present Jesus as often in Jerusalem, the centre and seat of 
unbelief, and the headquarters of Jewish hostility. But even 
this would by no means be a reason sufficient to account for 
the writer so aggray ating the difficulty of his task, by invent- 
ing various journeys to Jerusalem which he ‘knew were 
untrue. Even if he had no regard to historical truth, it 
would have been easier for him to have represented Jesus 
in conflict with the Jews in Galilee, or to have prolonged 
Christ's residence in Jerusalem at the last passover ; and thus 
he would not so manifestly have contradicted and set at 
nought the generally received view. Supposing, therefore, 
according to Church tradition, that the fourth Gospel was 
written after the Synoptics, or at least at a time when the 
narrative of our Lord’s life had attained the settled form in 
which we find it in the Synoptics, nothing could have induced 
the writer to give an account so different from the generally 
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received narrative, but the conviction that it was true; and 
we cannot see how he could have entertained such a convic- 
tion if his account did not actually correspond with the facts 
of the history.’ 


§ 72. 

2. The same holds true of the difference (pointed out in 
§ 68) between John and the Synoptics concerning the day of 
Christ’s death. According to the Synoptics, the Friday on 
which He was crucified was the 15th of Nisan; according 
to John, it was the 14th; and by the former, accordingly, 
Christ’s last supper or meal with His disciples on the pre- 
ceding evening is represented as, strictly speaking, the pass- 
over held at the time appointed for it among the Jews, but 
by the latter as a paschal meal held a day earlier. If 
John’s account be incorrect, this might certainly be urged 
against the genuineness of his Gospel; for had Jesus really 
been crucified on the 15th Nisan, the great day of the feast, 
and had He really celebrated the passover at its legally fixed 
time the evening before, how could a trustworthy apostle, 
who had himself been with the Lord throughout all those 
scenes, have adopted and put forth a different and erroneous 
account? Bretschneider and others, upon the supposition of 
the correctness of the date in the Synoptics, make use of this 
as an argument against the genuineness of our fourth Gospel. 
We, on the contrary, urge it in proof of the genuineness of 
St. John, because both internal probability, and hints in the 
Synoptics themselves, favour the Johannine date as really 
the correct one. As to internal probability, the 15th Nisan 
was, according to the law, to be regarded as a Sabbath ; 
indeed, in Lev. xxiii. 11, 15, it is expressly called a Nav, and 
nothing was to be done in the way of worldly business on it 
any more than on the weekly Sabbath. The only difference 
between it and the weekly Sabbath was, that “what every 
man must eat” might be prepared (Ex. xii. 16) ; but in Lev. 

1 See my Beitr. pp. 94-99; NEANDER, Leben Jesu, ed. 4, pp. 252-257. 


What Baur urges in reply (Theol. Jahrbb. 1847, pp. 92-100) really con- 
tains nothing that demands further answer or investigation. 
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xxiii. 7, Num. xxviii. 18, even this exception is not men- 
tioned. All references and statements in the writings of 
later Jews, especially in the Talmud, correspond with this 
ordainment of the law concerning Nisan 15th and similar 
high feast-days being kept as Sabbaths; and we may there- 
fore hold it as certain that in the time of Christ this was 
the law and practice of the Jews, especially of the Pharisees 
and Jewish council, who insisted so strictly upon outward 
conformity to the letter of the law. We cannot therefore 
suppose that upon that day, and during the preceding night, 
which belonged to it, and shared its sabbatical character, 
all could have been transacted by the high council in Jeru- 
_ salem, and at their instigation, which, according to the 
account in the Synoptics, really was transacted. For in- 
stance, (a) it is not at all probable that the Sanhedrim would 
have sent an armed band against Jesus on the holy night 
after the eating of tha passover; indeed, it was expressly 
forbidden to carry arms on the Sabbath.’ (6) It is hardly 
conceivable that on such a night the Sanhedrim would have 
sat in council to judge Jesus, for to hold a court of judgment 
on the Sabbath was expressly prohibited.? (c) It is utterly 
improbable that the crucifixion took place on the 15th Nisan; 
for it must have been a glaring violation of the sabbatical 
rest of the day, according to Jewish notions still in vogue, as 
can be expressly proved.® Baur has urged that the cruci- 
fixion was not the act of the Jews, but of the Romans; but 
it was the Jews with their Sanhedrim who urged on the 
Roman governor to it against his will. The Romans paid 
great respect to Jewish customs and religious scruples in 
such matters. See Josephus (Ant. xvi. 6, 2) with reference 
to the keeping of the Sabbath, where, in an edict of 
Augustus, it is provided that the Jews may live according to 


1 Mischna tr. Schabdb. vi. 4. We find the same in JOSEPHUS; see 
Movers, Zeitsch. f. Philos. u. kath. Theol. viii. 66. 

4 Mischna tr. Bezah. v. 2; Gemara Sanhedr. fol. 85, 1; Gemara 
Hieros. Chetub. fol. 24, 4; Moed Katon, fol. 68,1; see LiGHTFOOT on 
Matt. xxvii. 1. 

8 Gemara Sanhedr. fol. 85, 1; and MarmMoniDEs, in loc, 
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their law, and shall not be obliged to do legislative acts upon 
their Sabbaths (éyyvas 7) ouodoyeiv). It has been said that 
the fanatical zeal of the Jews against Jesus made them forget 
the violation of the Sabbath which His trial and crucifixion 
involved, or at least that ecclesiastical offenders might be 
condemned upon the feast-day (so Hengstenberg, Tholuck, 
Wieseler). There is no proof that this was the case; and 
even if it had been, neither it nor the fanaticism of the Jews 
would account for the execution of the two malefactors at the 
same time with Christ. There is no intimation leading us to 
conjecture that their misdeeds had been of an ecclesiastical 
character, or that there was any fanaticism hurrying on 
their execution. See my Beitr. pp. 140-148; and Movers, 
Zeitschr. f. Philos. u. kath. Theol. vii. 66 sqq. 

Apart altogether, therefore, from St. John’s Gospel, great 
difficulties beset the representation, apparently given in the 
Synoptics, as to the date of the Friday of our Lord’s death. 
It would be wholly contradictory to all that is known of 
Jewish custonis and notions at the time, as well as of Jewish 
law, to suppose that the Sanhedrim sat in judgment upon 
Jesus during the sacred night ushering in the 15th Nisan. 
We should have expected that, even if they had seized the 
opportunity afforded by the season to lay hands on Him, 
they would at least have kept Him in prison, and postponed 
His trial and crucifixion until after the feast, or until after 
the sabbatical 15th Nisan. Baur felt this difficulty, and 
suggests that perhaps the synoptic account is not wholly 
historical, and that the closing scenes of the life of Jesus 
must ever remain wrapped in dark obscurity. But he still 
holds that even if the synoptic date be unhistorical, this does 
not make St. John’s narrative a whit more true; for that 
probably between Christ’s betrayal and crucifixion there was 
no formally judicial examination, but merely a tumultuous 
assembly, which must not be judged of or estimated by the 
formal laws (p. 112; Kanon. Evang. p. 271). Baur does not 
expressly adopt this supposition, but this seems to be his 
meaning. In this case, St. John’s account would be just 
as inexact as that of the Synoptics: both would be utterly 
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unhistorical ; all conjectures even regarding the Synoptics 
would be superfluous, and of course no inferences could be 
drawn from their harmony and agreement as to the genuine- 
ness or otherwise of the fourth Gospel.’ The Synoptics, I 
say, would no longer be any standard whereby to judge of 
St. John; and yet Baur (inconsistent with himself) con- 
tinually makes use of the Synoptics for this purpose through- 
out his attack upon St. John’s Gospel, describing them as 
writers whose historical veracity cannot be called in question 


(Theol. Jahrbb. 1844, pp. 400, 633). 


§ 73. 

St. John’s narrative upon this very point is quite clear and 
consecutive, and presents no difficulty when taken by itself. 
If Jesus was betrayed in the night following the 13th and 
beginning the 14th of Nisan, we at once understand the 
anxiety and hurry of the Sanhedrim in meeting to judge and 
condemn Him, and their evident eagerness to hasten on His 
execution before the 15th Nisan, which this year was a double 
Sabbath. Now this account in St. John is sanctioned and 
confirmed by many hints in the synoptical Gospels themselves. 
In Luke xxiii. 26, 27, we read that the Galilean women, 
when they returned from the sepulchre, prepared spices, and 
rested the Sabbath-day according to the commandment, and 
returned again to the sepulchre when the Sabbath was past. 
Now it would have been equally illegal for them to have 
prepared the spices on the day preceding the Sabbath, if 
that day were the 15th Nisan (see Ex. xii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 
7; Num. xxviii. 18). The same argument applies to the 
burial of Jesus by Joseph of Arimathea on the day of the 
crucifixion, and still more strongly to Luke xxiii. 26, Mark 
xv. 21, where it is said of Simon the Cyrenian, whom they 
compelled to bear the cross, that he was ¢pyoyevov am’ dypod, 
which clearly signifies that he was returning from his work 


1 This is applicable with still greater force to the opinion which 
HILGENFELD (Paschastreit, p, 154) is inclined to adopt, as suggested by 
Jost and others, vis. that there was no Sanhedrim properly so called in 
the time of Christ. 
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in the fields, which could hardly have been the case if that 
day had been the 15th Nisan, the sabbatical feast-day. The 
15th of Nisan, moreover, could hardly have been called the 
mapacxeun before the Sabbath, being itself a Sabbath; and 
yet the day of Christ’s death is called the arapacxeuy, not 
only in St. John, but in the Synoptics also (Matt. xxvii. 62 ; 
Luke xxiii. 54; Mark xv. 42). Again, all four evangelists 
speak of the custom of releasing some prisoner on the day 
whereon Christ was crucified; and the probability is that 
this release was made on the day before the passover, that 
the person released might eat of the passover himself in 
celebration of his release. (See Bleek’s Beitr. pp. 35, 136- 
149.) Baur calls these considerations unimportant (Theol. 
Jahrbb. 1847, p. 106), but he makes no attempt to explain 
these passages in the Synoptics on the supposition that the 
15th Nisan was the day of Christ’s death. The Apostle Paul 
(1 Cor. xi. 23) says that the Lord Jesus instituted the holy 
communion “the same night in which He was betrayed.” 
Now if this had been the 15th of Nisan, we certainly might 
have expected him to have described it also as the night in 
which the passover was celebrated. According to Jewish 
tradition, moreover, Jesus was crucified on the day before 
the passover (MDBI 3393); and this is often stated in the 
Talmud (Sanhedrin, fol. 43, 1, and elsewhere). 

If, indeed, the Friday on which Christ was crucified was 
the 15th Nisan, it is quite inexplicable that a later writer, 
said to belong to the second century, should have given an 
account so contradictory to what must in this case have been 
the universal tradition of the Church. Bretschneider and 
Baur have suggested explanations of this; but what they 
urge is in the highest degree unnatural, and indeed im- 
possible. Baur even has admitted this, and has since re- 
sorted to another explanation, suggested by Strauss (Leben 
Jesu, § 85), viz. that the writer of the fourth Gospel aimed 
at representing Christ as the true Paschal Lamb (see ch. xix. 
31 sqq.), and therefore described His death as having occurred 
on Nisan 14th, on the evening of which day the passover 
lamb was killed. As Jesus, moreover, could not, in his 
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view, have celebrated the passover on the evening of the 
14th Nisan, after He was Himself offered as the true Paschal 
Lamb, he could not describe the last supper as a passover (so 
Hilgenfeld, Schenkel, and Weizsicker, p. 560). But I take 
it to be quite improbable that any such motive as this could 
have led the evangelist arbitrarily to give an incorrect and 
unhistorical account; for had Christ been offered on the 
15th Nisan, he could still have represented Him as the true 
passover. If, on the other hand, there be any force in 
this reason, we might, in the strength of it, refer to St. 
Paul’s statement, 1 Cor. v. 7, cal yap to mdoya thpav érv0n 
Xpuords, as confirming St. John’s account. This is an 
argument used by some, but I do not attach any importance 
to it. Baur inconsistently objects to it. Lastly, if the 
evangelist was led by such a motive deliberately to falsify 
the received and true account, he would have been particular 
in specifying the exact hour of the day in which, according 
to the law, the paschal lamb was to be killed, as that wherein 
Christ’s death took place. But St. John does not do this. 
Supposing, on the other hand, that the day of Christ’s death 
was, as St. John represents, the 14th Nisan, we can easily 
see how a representation like that of the Synoptics might 
nevertheless arise in the Church. The testimony alike of 
the Synoptics and of St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 23 sqq.) shows that, 
at the evening meal eaten by our Lord with His disciples 
on the night before His crucifixion, He instituted the holy 
communion in remembrance of His death, and with reference 
to, and in the place of, the Jewish passover. Thus the 
notion might easily arise, that He held this evening meal on 
the very night whereon the Jews kept their passover, though 
really, in anticipation of His sufferings, He held it a day 
earlier. An account of our Lord’s passion written upon this 
supposition would seem to represent that Jesus was crucified 
upon the first day of the feast. But we have seen that many | 
expressions in the Synoptics themselves are inconsistent with 
this; and these lead us to suppose that even the Synoptics 
had, as the basis of their narrative, an account which repre- 
sented (if it did not expressly name) the 14th Nisan, and 
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not the 15th, as the date of Christ’s death. By a misunder- 
standing, however, there came to be incorporated with this 
the notion that Jesus ate the last supper with His disciples 
at the hour legally instituted for the Jewish passover; and 
in the Synoptics, as we now have them, both representations, 
though non-coincident, yet, unconsciously to the evangelists, 
lie side by side. It is not improbable, moreover, that some 
of Christ’s words recorded by the Synoptics as spoken by 
Him on the day and night before His crucifixion, originally 
had reference to the fact that Jesus was about to hold the 
last supper before the time legally appointed among the Jews 
for the passover. See Matt. xxvi. 18, 6 xaspos pov eyyis 
cot’ pos o& TOW TO Tacya peTa TOV paOnTayv pov; and 
Luke xxii. 15, éwiOuuda éreOvpnoa robto 16 tdcya payeiv 
pel” dyav mpo rod pe mabey. 

Taking all together, we have complete evidence for the 
genuineness and correctness of St. John’s account with 
regard to this point; and this, in turn, is a very strong argu- 
ment that the writer was one well acquainted with the facts 
and order of the history, and with Jewish customs and rela- 
tions—a very strong testimony for the genuineness of the 
fourth Gospel.’ 


§ 74. 

3. I would here advert to another point which has of late 
been strongly urged as an argument against the genuineness 
of St. John’s Gospel, and against the correctness of his 
account of the day of Christ’s death:? I mean the contro- 
versies concerning the keeping of the passover in the second 
century. There were in the latter part of that century two 
different views and practices in the Church with reference to 


1 See Usteri, Commentat. crit., in qua Ev. Jo. genuinum esse ex come 
paratis 4 Evv. narratt. de cena ultima et passione J. Chr. ostenditur, 
Ziir. 1828. | 

2 By BRETSCHNEIDER, and especially by ScHwEGLER (Montanismus, 
p. 191), Baur (Theol. Jahrbb. 1844, pp. 688-659 ; 1847, pp. 120-138 ; 
1848, p. 264 sqq.; 1857, p. 240 sqq.), and HILGENFELD (Der Paschastreit 
der alten Kirche nach s. Bedeut. f. die K. Gesch. u. f. die Bv. Forschung, 
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a certain feast about the time of the Jewish passover, which 
gave rise to several disputes. 

(a.) So far as we know, the subject came to be discussed 
first between the Christians of proconsular Asia, and those of 
the West, especially in the Roman Church, about the year 
160, when Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, was in Rome, and. 
argued this subject among others in conversation with Bishop 
Anicetus. Neither disputant convinced the other, but the 
good understanding subsisting between them remained undis- 
‘turbed. (&.) Ten years later—about a.p. 170—the matter 
was discussed in Asia Minor. Claudius Apollinaris, bishop 
of Hierapolis in Phrygia (who had written a book against the 
Jews), declared the practice prevailing in Asia Minor erro- 
neous, and Melito of Sardis vindicated it. (c.) The difference 
caused still greater excitement towards the end of the second 
century (circ. a.D. 190), when the Roman bishop Victor ordered 
the bishops of Asia Minor to adopt the Western practice; and 
when they declined doing so, cut them off from fellowship 
with the Church. The bishops of Palestine and of Pontus, 
of Gallia and Corinth, however, were in favour of the Western 
practice, but they did not ratify the haughty demand of the 
Roman bishop. Irensus, on the contrary, strongly disap- 
proved of it. The feast about which the dispute was, was 
held in Asia on the 14th Nisan, at the hour in which the 
Jews celebrated their passover (i.e. on the night which, ac- 
cording to Jewish reckoning, began the 15th Nisan); and 
hence the Christians of Asia Minor who followed this prac- 
tice were called Quarto-decimani (reocapeoxaWdexarirat). 
They argued that, according to Matthew’s account, Jesus ate 
the passover at the same time with the Jews, on the 14th 
Nisan, and was crucified on the 15th." Now it is certainly 


Halle 1860). The history of these controversies, apart altogether from 
our Gospel, is so dark and difficult, that it is not easy to explain in few 
words even the point in dispute, to say nothing of thoroughly and satis- 
factorily exhausting the subject. I refer to my Beitr. p. 38sq., 156-166, 
with the single remark that Baur’s reply does not oblige me to retract 
anything that I have there advanced. bas 

1 APOLLINARIS, Chron. paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. p. 14: siol roivuy of 
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strange that this appeal to the testimony of Matthew in favour 
of a practice prevailing only in proconsular Asia, should be 
made by those among whom the Apostle John had so long 
lived and laboured; and still more strange that Polycarp, in 
justifying this practice in his argument with Anicetus, should 
have urged that he had often celebrated the feast thus with 
John and the other apostles whom he knew. Polycrates 
also, in an epistle to Victor,’ refers to the Apostle John and 
other distinguished men of that early age in Asia, who all ér7- 
phoay Thy hpépay ths teccapeoxadecatns Tod Wacya KaTa 
To evaryyédtov. This seems incompatible with the fact that 
John has stated the ccse differently from Matthew, saying that 
Jesus celebrated the last supper with His disciples, not on the 
day of the passover (t.e. the evening of the 14th Nisan, or, 
according to Jewish reckoning, the beginning of the 15th), 
but a day earlier; and this has been urged as a proof either 
that John’s account does not differ from that of the Synoptics 
(so Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Wieseler, and others), or that 
the fourth Gospel, which gives such a different account, - 
could not have been written by the Apostle John, nor have 
been recognised by Polycarp and the Christians of Asia 
Minor in the middle of the second century as his work.? This 
last argument is plausible, but upon closer examination it 
loses its weight. As to the different practice of the Eastern 
and Western Churches, it is usually represented as if from 
the beginning there was simply a difference in the time of 


w+ Adyouosy, Ore vr [3 ro wpoBaroy pera rav wadbnray Payer 6 Kupiog, 
TH 38 psyary Gute trav alvuoy avros Ixadsy xai Sinyovetas Marbaion 
cure Alyesy Gs vevoyxccoty’ Shey chovpeDuvdg Te vow 4 vonois aLTav xel 
oracsele doxei xar’ abrovs re ebayyinss. See on this, my Beitr, p. 183, 
note, 165. 

1 JRENEZUS, Ep. ad Victor. in EvSEB. v. 24: odre ydp 6 Avixnros top 
Tloavxapxoy weions idvvero yoo tuptiv, are werd Iwdvvoy rou padnrov rot 
Kuplov 4pean xal rar Aoiwav dwocrdAwy oi¢ cuvtrprper, del rernpnxéra, x.7.A. 

3 Euses. v. 24: ‘Hyusic ovy dppgdsovpynros dyomsy rh» guipav yenre 
xpooribivres pentd dDesspovgceros. Kal yop xara ryy Aclay peyadre 
oroxysica xsxoiuenras ... srs 08 xecl ‘lacwene 0 ial ro orgbog rod Kupiov 
dyarsciy... ovros iv "EQtow xexolenra:... ovros wavres irgpnoay rip 
Gipay rig reccaptexaidexatns TOU Tdoxe xaTA TO shayyinioy. 
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the celebration of a certain feast in commemoration of the 
passion and the resurrection. It is supposed that in Asia 
Minor the feast of Easter began at the time fixed for the 
passover in the Jewish law, t.e. on the night of the 14th 
Nisan ; whereas in the West it was customary to celebrate the 
resurrection on the Sunday and the passion on the preceding 
Friday, without reference to the Jewish feast. But this is 
incorrect. We find that the difference, when first mentioned, 
consisted simply in the fact that the Asiatic Christians kept a 
certain feast on the night of the 14th Nisan, which the Westerns 
did not keep. Thus it is described in the statement of Irenzeus 
concerning Polycarp’s argument with Anicetus, as a question 
Tnpety or yur) Typeiv, and he speaks of of rnpodyres and ot su) 
tnpovvres. It would appear, moreover, that this custom was 
one retained by tradition from the earliest times among the 
Eastern Christians ; but it could not have been the celebration 
of a yearly feast in memory of the sufferings and the resur- 
rection of our Lord, or of His institution of the holy com- 
munion. <A long period elapsed before any yearly festivals 
came into vogue in celebration of the main events of gospel 
history. The resurrection was from the first celebrated every 
Sunday (which was called “The Lord’s Day,” Rev. i. 10), 
and the communion at. every religious service. This feast 
was, originally, simply the celebration of the Jewish passover 
by the believing Jews. There can be no doubt that the 
Church at Jerusalem, consisting of Jewish Christians, still 
celebrated the temple worship after the ascension, and kept 
the Jewish passover at the legally appointed time, without 
any reference to the question whether the Lord ate His last 
supper with His disciples on this day or on the evening 
before ; and the Jewish Christians in other parts, living far 
away from the temple, and after it was destroyed, still con- 
tinued to celebrate a yearly passover feast, taking the place 
of the passover proper, and held at the same time. In those 
Churches where the Jewish elenient preponderated, the Gen- 
tile members also took part in this feast with their brethren ; 
and this was probably the case with the Ephesian Church, 
which from the outset consisted mainly of Jewish Christians, 
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as appears from the account of its origin (Acts xviii. 19 sqq., 
xix. 1 sqq., and Rev. ii. 1 sqq.). The passover was celebrated 
in this Church from the beginning, as also in many other 
Churches —even in those founded by St. Paul: cf. Acts 
xx. 6; 1 Cor. v. 6-8. Thus St. John found when he came 
to Ephesus; and he could have had no motive in altering or 
doing away with what he had already been accustomed to 
during his residence in Jerusalem. Even Paul could not 
have objected to take part in its celebration, judging at least 
from the way in which he kept the Jewish law even with 
reference to the Jewish festivals: see Acts xviii. 21, 18, 
xxi. 23-27 ; Rom. xiv.; 1 Cor. viii-x. It would have been 
of no concern with St. John that Jesus had not eaten the 
last supper with His disciples on the day legally appointed 
for the passover, because the commemoration of this last 
supper was not originally, and did not for a long time after, 
become the main purpose of this Christian celebration of the 
passover. Baur thinks that one who (like the author of our 
fourth Gospel) recognised Jesus as the true Paschal Lamb 
(John xix. 36), could not any longer celebrate a Jewish 
passover. But even Paul, who also recognised Jesus as the 
true Paschal Lamb (1 Cor. v. 7), did not hesitate to celebrate 
the legally appointed Jewish passover when he was with 
Jews and Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. 

This feast of the passover, or of a meal taking the 
place of the passover proper, had been celebrated in many 
Churches, especially in Asia Minor, not indeed in subser- 
viency to the Jewish law, but from custom simply, long 
after the destruction of. the temple and the extinction of 
Jewish rites thus brought about. But in some Churches 
(Pauline), wherein the Jewish element was but small, it was 
not kept. A different rule therefore guided the practice of 
different Churches in this, as also in other things, without 
giving any occasion for controversy. Controversy began 
when the desire arose to promote uniformity in the practices 
of the various Churches; and then the celebration of the 
Jewish passover was objected to. It was natural that those 
Churches who had long been accustomed to this celebration 
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should appeal to the practice of their predecessors, and 
especially to that of the apostles who had lived among them, 
as we find Polycarp and Polycrates doing. In course of 
time, too, it night be expected that Christian thoughts and 
ideas would gather round this yearly celebration, and especially 
that the last supper of the Lord with His disciples would be 
associated with it. Judging from Polycarp’s argument with 
Anicetus, there was no discussion as to the day of the month 
whereon Jesus ate this last meal with His disciples, still less 
to the witness of the evangelists on. this point. But when 
the, controversy .had. fully. begun, it.was natural that both 
parties. should appeal to the. Gospels recognised. by the 
Church ; and this we find to have, been the case in the second 
era: of the controversy, when the, Quarto-decimans referred 
to the fact that, according to, Matthew, Jesus had kept the 
passover with the Jews: (see Apollinaris, above quoted); 
and their opponents urged in reply that Jesus had in: previous 
years eaten of the passover.with the Jews, .but ‘not in the 
last year, when He Himself was slain as the true Paschal 
Lamb.’ These opposite arguments recognise alike the 
synoptic and the Johannine, account, the :interests of party 
leading each side to lay stress upon what seemed. ‘to tell, in 
their fayour, This was the manner in which the controversy, 
when fully matured, was conducted ; but.at first, as we have 
said, the simple question wee mn the. paeporer should be 
kept or not. oon 


‘§ 15, : 
If this be a true account of the rise aid progress of this 
controversy, it is clear that no argument can be’ deduced 
from it against the genuineness of St. John’s Gospel. The 
apostle’s knowledge that Jesus had eaten the last supper 
with His disciples not on the day legally fixed, but a day 
earlier, could not have obliged him to refuse to keep the 
yearly passover, as he had been wont to do at Jerusalem; 
among the Christians at Ephesus, who also were wont: to 
1 CLEMENS ALEX. in the Chron. paschale, ed. Dindorf, pp. 14, 15; 
Perrus ALEX. tb. pp. 10, 11; see HipPo.ytus, tb, p. 18. _ 
VOL. I. o. 
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celebrate it, for Jesus Himself had kept the passover in the 
earlier years of His ministry. It is likely, too, that the 
Christians of Asia Minor subsequently retained the custom 
simply because it had become a custom, and because of the 
opposition raised against it. They accordingly appealed to 
the practice of St. John, without any implication that the 
account of the passion given in the fourth Gospel was un- 


"known or in any way suspected by them ; because the practice 


- me + > 


’ of keeping the passover was at first, and for long after John’s 


death, quite independent of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, and of the day of the month upon which this took 
place. Subsequently, indeed, this reference was introduced, 
but not till long after St. John’s death—not until the latter 
part of the second century, when the adherents of the prac- 
tice naturally appealed to those parts of the Gospels which 


. seemed in any way to sanction it, and endeavoured to bring 


any part which seemed to tell against them into harmony 


' with it. Thus they were satisfied, like many modern ex- 


positors, to bring St. John’s account into harmony with the 
Synoptics ; because, though the representation he gives as to 
the exact dates runs throughout his narrative, there is no 
express statement on the point excluding the possibility of 
such a way of reconciliation. Still, when the second pass- 
over controversy arose (about a.p. 170), John’s Gospel was 
known and its authority recognised by both parties; and 
this is evident from the words of Apollinaris." 


1 Quoted § 74, note. My account of the matter is confirmed by Dr 
WetTe (edd. 5 and 6, § 109, c, note d). WEITZEL also (Die christl. 
Passahfeier der drei ersten Jahrh., etc., 1848; and Stud. u. Krit. 1848, 
805-858) urges the case still more decidedly in favour of our Gospel. 
EBRARD (Krit. der ev. Gesch. § 146) agrees with me, and so does STEITz 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1858, pp. 721-809; 1857, pp. 741-782; 1859, pp. 716-740 ; 
and in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. art. Pascha). They think that the second 
controversy (A.D. 170) referred to quite a different subject from those of 
A.D. 160 and 190. I cannot satisfy myself of the correctness of this 
view, and the conclusions based upon it; but it would lead us too far 
away from our subject to go into it further here. [They think that the 
Christians of Asia Minor celebrated the 14th of Nisan as the day of 
Christ's death, NEANDER (Church History, i. 513) is of a similar opinion, 
but he says that they kept the Jewish passover, and included in it the 
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§ 76. 

4. Great exception has been taken in our day against the 
discourses of Christ, as given in St. John, viewed partly in 
themselves and partly in comparison with those given in the 
Synoptics, with reference alike to their form, their contents, 
the picture they give of the person of Jesus, their appro- 
priateness to the circumstances of the time, and their uni- 
formity and similarity with the discourses of other persons 
recorded in the Gospel, and with the style of the writer 
himself. 

With reference to this I observe as follows :— 

(a.) There certainly is a marked difference between the 
discourses of Christ as given by the Synoptics and those 
recorded by St. John (see § 67); and this to some extent 
influences the general picture of Christ’s character, as pre- 
sented by them respectively. But the question is, whether 
the contrasted traits of character thus presented could have 


commemoration of Christ’s death ; whereas WEITZEL and STEITz consider 
_ that the festival was simply a Christian one, and that the point in dis- 
pute between the Asiatic Christians and the rest of the Catholic Chureh 
was merely one of ritual. This would be a still stronger testimony for 
the genuineness of St. John. It tells against this, however, that the 
Quarto-decimans, whose views are combated in the Chron. Paschale (see 
also the fragment of Apollinaris above quoted), held that the 14th Nisan 
was the day of Christ's last passover meal, and therefore celebrated that 
day with a passover feast. These Quarto-decimans, therefore, may be 
regarded as a Judaizing offshoot of the Quarto-decimans generally ; and 
Apollinaris, who opposes them, may be ranked among the Catholic 
Quarto-decimans. Neander considers the fragment of Apollinaris as of 
doubtful genuineness. A full exposition of the various views upon the 
subject, upon the principles of the Tiibingen school, will be found in 
HILGENFELD, Paschastreit, pp. 5-118.—B. ] | 

1 BRETSCHNEIDER urges this as a main argument against the genuine- 
ness of the fourth Gospel, and so does WEIssE; both giving the preference 
to the Synoptics. Bruno Baver (Krit. d. ev. Gesch. des Joh. 1840) 
endeavours to prove that the discourses, as given by St. John, could not 
possibly have been thus spoken at the time; but he regards those given 
by the Synoptics as equally unhistorical. F. v. Baur endeavours to 
prove that they must have been forged by the writer of the Gospel, 
because they are blended with unbistorical statements, and are utterly 
improbable in themselves. 
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been blended in one and the same person, so that both pic- 
tures, both aspects, may be equally true. We find on exami- 
nation that they can thus be blended. Reference has been 
made to the contrasted representations given us of the person 
and teaching of Socrates in Plato and Xenophon respectively: 
it is well known how greatly they differ. Some, supposing 
these irreconcilable, have held Xenophon’s account only to 
be historically true, and have declared the Platonic Socrates 
to have been the creation of Plato himself. 

The narrowness and erroneousness of this opinion is now 
acknowledged ; fer if Socrates were a teacher only, as Xeno- 
phon describes him, if he was not also the speculatist and 
philosopher that Plato describes, we could not explain how’ 
so many schools ef speculative philosophy sprang from his 
teaching and influence.’ Both descriptions of Socrates are 
true, and are only different aspects of one and the same 
character. Now if a wise man, who was merely human like 
Socrates, could thus present such manifoldness in unity that 
two of his pupils could give such contrasted yet true pictures 
of his teaching, surely the same is ‘possible in the case of 
Christ—in the case of Hut whose office and work was to be 
the Redeemer of men of all shades of character and life; 
surely in His person and life there must necessarily have 
been a far richer fulness. We might naturally expect to 
find that, among His closest disciples, one would specially 
contemplate and give prominence to one aspect of His person 
and His work, and another to another aspect. 

We have no right, therefore, to infer from the different 
pictures given by the evangelists of Christ’s teaching and 
life, that any one of them must be unhistorical and unapos- 
tolic. As to St. John’s Gospel in particular, we have no 
right thus to argue; for the synoptic discourses, both in their 
form and contents, do present resemblances to those in St. 
John; and in the Synoptics indications are not wanting to 
‘show that Jesus uttered discourses of the very kind that are 

1 ScHLEIERMACHER, tiber den Werth des Sokrates all Philoscphen 


(Werke zur Philosophie, ii. 287-368); Branpis, Handb. der Gesch. der 
Griech-Rodm. Philosophie, ii. 1, 21; H. Ritter, Gesch. der Phil. ii. 48. 
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recorded by St. John. As to form, Matt. xiii. 10 sqq. ex- 
pressly intimates that Jesus did not adopt the parabolic style 
in discoursing with His disciples. The Saviour there remarks 
that He spake to the people in parables because otherwise 
they could not understand; and He draws a distinct line of 
demarcation between His discourses to the people generally 
and those to His disciples: cf. ver. 34; Mark iv. 11, 33, 34; 
Luke viii. 10. The discourses recorded in John were not 
indeed all of them addressed to the inner circle of His dis- 
ciples: several of them were spoken to His adversaries among 
the Jews; and this suggests a difficulty, because in Matt. xiii. 
34, Mark iv. 34, it is stated that He spoke to the people 
only in parables. This, however, cannot be taken as apply- 
ing to all the conversations of Jesus with the people during 
His public ministry, but simply as denoting His usual style 
of addressing them. We shall hereafter consider how it is 
that the Synoptics give for the most part discourses of this 
parabolic kind. But supposing that Joln wrote his Gospel 
late in life, when Christ’s parabolic discourses were already 
well known and recorded, this very circumstance would 
naturally lead him to put on record those others of Christ's 
discourses which were not so widely known. 

And as to the subject-matter of these discourses, declara- 
tions of Christ are recorded in the Synoptics perfectly cor- 
responding with what we find in John concerning the divine 
dignity of the Son of God, and His relation to the Father: 
see Matt. xi. 27, Luke x. 22 (a saying quite of the Johannine 
type); Matt. ix. 4 sqq. (Mark ii. 8; Luke v. 22), xvi. 16, 
17, xxi. 37 (Mark xii. 6; Luke xx. 13), xxii. 41 sqq. (Mark 
xii, 85; Luke xx. 41), xxv. 31 sqq., xxvi. 64 (Mark xiv. 
62), xxviii. 18-20, where He declares Himself the Son of 
God, and (Matt. xxii. 41-43; Mark xii. 35-37; Luke xx. 
41) refers to His pre-existence. That special stress is laid 
upon these topics in the Johannine discourses, is just what 
we should expect from the character of John himself, and 
it is quite in keeping with what is told in the Gospel con- 
cerning him and his relation to the Lord. It is not only 
conceivable, but natural, that St. John should give preference 
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to those discourses which set forth Christ’s divinity and His 
relation to the Father,—the more so because the other dis- 
courses concerning the kingdom of heaven, and so on, were 
already widespread and well known in the Church; the gnomic 
and parabolic form of these securing them a wider circulation." 


§ 77. 

(5.) Bretschneider and others observe that the discourses 
of Christ in the fourth Gospel bear the same character and 
impress as the other portions of the Gospel, and even as the 
first epistle of St. John. There is some truth in this, but it is 
of little weight as an argument against the genuineness 
of those discourses, still less against the genuineness of the — 
Gospel. The Gospel itself testifies that St. John stood 
in a very close and self-surrendering position towards the 
Redeemer, and he must therefore have imbibed much of His 
spirit and manner of speaking. This is manifest where he 
speaks in his own person. Granting, moreover, the apos- 
tolic authorship, we need not, on the other hand, necessarily 
suppose that the discourses are recorded throughout in the 
ipsissima verba of Jesus. Jesus spoke in Aramean, and 
John wrote in Greek; and the more fully the disciple was 
penetrated with the thoughts expressed by his Lord, the 
greater freedom would he feel in giving expression to those 
thoughts. Some of the discourses, too, are not given in 
extenso, but in outline; and the record of them must of course 
present somewhat of the idiosyncrasy of the writer, though 
they have not lost one whit of their historic correctness and 
truth, and cannot in any sense be regarded as the arbitrary 
composition of the evangelist himself. The same is true of 
the dialogues recorded by St. John, though, as we have 
already remarked (§ 67), they are much more lifelike and 
full than those recorded by the Synoptics. Weisse’s opinion, 


- 1. A. Borcer (Prof. at Leyden, 0d. 1820), De constunti et sequabili 
J. Chr. indole, doctrina ac docendi ratione, 8s. commentatt. de Ev. Jo. cum 
Matt., Marco, et Luco comparato, Haag 1816, Part i.; J. Part, de Jo. 
Ev. non prorsus dissimilt priortbus Ev. nec ob dissimilitudinem repudiando, 
Utrecht 1828. 
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which ranks those of the Synoptics above those of John, is 
very erroneous. Still John has not recorded all the conversa- 
tions which he gives, in full; he has doubtless omitted many 
questions and answers, and added some. The phraseology, 
therefore, of the dialogues recorded may be in some degree 
tinged by the evangelist’s own individuality. 

It may, moreover, be worth while to mention that, accord- 
ing to ecclesiastical tradition, which is elsewhere confirmed, 
John wrote his Gospel late in life, and probably after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, fifty years after Christ’s death ; 
and we have no reason for thinking that he had committed 
Christ’s discourses to writing before. The promise of the 
Lord, in John xiv. 26, that the Holy Spirit would bring all 
things to the disciples’ remembrance, while fulfilled in his 
case, cannot be construed as denoting that the ipsissima verba 
would be repeated to them by rote in a magical and mechani- 
cal manner, but simply that Christ’s discourses and sayings 
would be brought again fully to their remembrance in all 
their life-giving power, and in their fullest and highest 
import, so as to enable them to prosecute His work and 
teach His doctrine as He taught it. We cannot for a 
moment suppose that the longer discourses of Jesus were 
dictated by the Spirit word for word as Christ first uttered 
them, but simply that the apostle committed them to writing 
as the Holy Spirit helped him to remember them. The 
words in which the thoughts were recorded would therefore 
bear in some particulars the impress of the writer’s indivi- 
duality, though their full historical character would in no 
degree be impaired (see my Beitr. pp. 240-244). In order 
to make:this clear, many instances from the discourses 
might be named which we have not room for here. I may 
remark, however, that the impugners of the Gospel, Bret- 
schneider, and especially Baur, act very arbitrarily in im- 
porting into the discourses a meaning and reference utterly 
inappropriate, and which a candid consideration of them 
shows to be far removed from their real sense. 
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§ 78. 

(c.) We shall further see how. false is the notion that these 
discourses were merely composed unhistorically by the- writer 
of the Gospel himself—like the Greek and Roman historians, 
who put orations of their own composing into the mouths of 
various characters—if we examine the shorter declarations 
and remarks of Christ which John records, and which bear 
upon the face of them a clearly historical character. As an 
instance of these, we may name John xiv. 31, where, in the 
middle of His longer discourse, Christ says to His disciples, 
éyelpecGe, dryapev evrebOev. It is evident that Jesus here 
calls His disciples to rise with Him from supper, and to go 
with Him to the Mount of Olives. We are not told whether 
they really did this, the remainder of the discourse being 
spoken on the way, or whether our Lord, constrained by His 
love to His disciples, still remained in conversation with them, 
unburdening to them the deep feelings of His heart. The 
latter conjecture is the more probable; but still the words 
produced a general movement among the disciples, who pro- 
bably rose simultaneously. Thus they were impressed upon 
the memory of a disciple present at the time, and were inserted 
by him in the Lord’s discourse, though they are quite un- 
connected with the context. But we could hardly conceive 
that a later writer, freely composing the discourse himself, 
would have interpolated such words, and thus interrupted the 
current of the address. He might indeed have put some 
such words at the end of the discourse, and then he would 
have added that Jesus did rise from the table with His dis- 
ciples, or have explained how it was that, notwithstanding, 
they still remained there. Baur’s explanation of this, like 
that of Strauss, is very improbable. He thinks that the 
writer borrowed these words from Matt. xxvi. 46, Mark xiv. 
42, where Jesus, in the garden of Gethsemane, seeing the 
armed band approaching, says to His disciples, éyelpeoGe, 
dywpev Sov Tyyscev 0 trapadidovs pe. It was very unlikely 
indeed that a writer who could “compose” such discourses 
as John xiii.—xvii. could be at such a loss as to cull words 
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from another Gospel which, apart from their connection, are 
meaningless, and which have a special reference of their own, 
and to interpolate them in the wrong place, where they only 
interrapt the connection of the discourse. 

The prophetic declarations of Christ, especially those re- 
ferring to His sufferings and death, or at least thus explained 
by the evangelist, furnish in themselves, and when compared 
with the Synoptics, another striking evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel. In the Synoptics it would seem that 
Jesus made these declarations in the plainest terms, and not 
merely in figurative language, concerning His betrayal, His 
being delivered up to the Sanhedrim and the Gentiles, His 
being mocked, scourged, spit upon, and crucified, and His 
resurrection on the third day.’ It is strange that, notwith- 
standing this explicitness, the evangelists frequently add that 
His disciples did not understand these sayings (Mark ix. 32, 
Luke ix. 45, and even Luke xviii. 34); and that when these 
things took place, both His death and His resurrection came 
upon them unexpectedly, and were matters of surprise to 
them. This suggests the supposition that perhaps the 
Synoptics do not give Christ’s exact words, but a full state- 
ment of what they really meant, and that Jesus Himself had 
at the time couched His prophecies concerning His suffer- 
ings and His resurrection in figurative language. Now this 
is just the characteristic of the prophetic sayings of Christ 
upon these topics as given in St. John: see, for example, 
John vii. 33, 34, viii. 21, x. 11, 17, 18, xii. 23, 24, xiv. 1-4, 
18, 19, 28, xvi. 16; see also vers. 19, 20, vii. 6-8, xii. 8, iii. 14. 
These declarations clearly bear the impress of historical 
truth; and if Jesus spoke in this manner, it was not to be 
wondered at that the disciples did not understand His death 
or resurrection, to which their Master thus vaguely referred. 


1 Thus Matt. xvi. 21, Luke ix. 22, Mark viii. 81. The statements 
are in these places given only in indirect narrative. They are directly 
spoken in Matt. xvii. 22, 23, Mark ix. 31, Luke ix. 44, where, how- 
ever, they are less explicit. Still more minute are Matt. xx. 18, 19, 
Mark x. 83, 84, Luke xviii. 31-33, where the spitting is expressly 
mentioned. See also Matt. xxvi. 832; Mark xiv. 28 and Matt. xii. 40. 
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These prophetic sayings are not such as a writer would have 
invented after the events had taken place. 

Still more decisive are the declarations of our Lord, to 
which the evangelist himself adds an explanation with refer- 
ence to future events. For instance ii. 19-21, Avcare rov 
vaoy TovToy, kat ey tpioly Hyucpais éyep@ avtov. The evan- 
gelist explains these words as referring to the death and 
resurrection of Jesus. It may be doubted whether this 
explanation exhausts our Lord’s meaning. I have stated my 
view in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1833, ii. pp. 442-451. But 
no unprejudiced mind can have any doubt that the evangelist 
gives the words as the Lord spoke them, without adding to 
them or taking from them, in order to make them more 
obvious and explicit. The same remarks apply to John xii. 
32, 33, where to the words of Jesus, cayw cay hrwhe éx Tijs 
ys, 1davras ékxvow mpds epavtov, the evangelist adds, todro 
Se ddeye onpalvoy role Oavdrm jpedrev atroOvycnev. He 
obviously understands the thpwhjvas cx ris yhs of the cruci- 
fixion. Here, too, it may be doubted whether this is the full 
meaning of our Lord’s words; but there can be no doubt 
that the evangelist gives those words correctly, just as our 
Lord spoke them. See also John vii. 37-39. 

Now we may at least infer that if prophetic sayings of 
this kind, in the recording of which after their fulfilment 
additions and alterations might have been made even uncon- 
sciously by the writer, are so correctly given, the other and 
fuller discourses are probably correctly recorded also. The 
recorded sayings of Christ which we have now examined 
furnish very strong evidence of the genuineness of the 
Gospel. It is quite improbable that sayings of this kind 
could have preserved their evidently unaltered form, had 
they passed through several hands or mouths before they 
were finally committed to writing. Bretschneider refers to 
these prophetic sayings (p. 14 sqq.), and allows that in John 
they are less explicit than in the Synoptics; but he does not 
say how he reconciles this with his view of St. John’s Gospel. 
Baur also refers to them, but he does not in the remotest 
degree set aside the argument they undoubtedly furnish for 
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the genuineness of the Gospel. It is surprising that he should 
think that these discourses cannot be received as genuine 
until we have beforehand proved the historical trustworthiness 
of the writer ; when the fact is, we cannot conceive how the 
writer, even if he wished, could have written such discourses, 
and in such a form, if they had not been historically true. 
In the Theol. Jahrbb. of 1847, Baur does not again refer 
to this argument, though it is of the greatest importance in 
influencing our judgment as to the origin and genuineness of 
the Gospel. In his work on the Gospels (pp. 141, 142, note) 
he refers to my remarks on John ii. 19, but he does not 
answer my argument. 


§ 79. 

. 5. Modern opponents of the genuineness of St. John’s 
Gospel have endeavoured to prove that the writer could not 
have been an eye-witness of the facts narrated, because these 
facts, as he records them, could not have happened. They 
argue partly from the nature of the facts themselves, and 
partly from the discrepancies or the silence of the Synoptics 
with reference to them; and they suppose either (as Bret- 
schneider and formerly Strauss) that the narratives gradually 
grew into this form in the later tradition of the Church, or 
(as Baur and now Strauss) that the writer himself manipu- 
lated them into their present form in order to suit the ideas 
and dogmatic views which he sought to promulgate, making 
facts and sayings recorded in the Synoptics the groundwork 
of his stories. Thus, for example, Baur thinks that the 
evangelist compiled the story of the raising of Lazarus as the 
most marvellous, in comparison of the resurrections recorded 
by the Synoptics, out of those elements which Luke gives in 
his account of Martha and Mary (x. 38-32), and in the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus (xvi. 19). The story of 
Christ washing the disciples’ feet is said to be an exposition 
or illustration invented by St. John of Christ’s two declara- 
tions, Matt. xx. 26, 27, Luke xxii. 26, 27, 28. Bretschneider’s 
opinion is, that this washing of the feet was intended by the 
evangelist as a ceremony performed upon the disciples instead 
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of baptism, and that the story was invented by tradition, to 
show that the apostles had gone through a kind of baptism, 
and to illustrate the importance of baptism. We cannot 
here enter into details; but I content myself with offering 
the following remarks :— 

(a.) The difficulties said to beset the Johannine narra- 
tions, and the supposed contradictions between them and the 
Synoptics, are not really found in them by an unprejudiced 
consideration of them, but are imported into them. Baur, 
for instance, contrasts the readiness with which the Samari- 
tans received Christ, according to John (ch. iv.), with the 
opposition of the Samaritans to Him, according to Luke (ix. 
52). But Luke is speaking of the inhospitality of a single 
Samaritan village (wun), whereas John tells of the recep- 
tion of Jesus by the inhabitants of a certain city in Samaria. 
We might as well find an incompatibility between the state- 
ment that the preaching of Jesus was acceptable in Galilee, 
and the fact that the people of Nazareth rejected Him. 
John would naturally feel himself obliged to give this 
account of Christ’s conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
and the events ensuing thereupon, because this was the first 
beginning of the success of the gospel among the Samari- 
tans, which afterwards followed the labours of himself and 
Peter there (Acts viii. 14 sqq.). 

(b.) We have already seen that St. John’s narrative proves 
to be correct in some very important points wherein it appa- 
rently differs from the Synoptics. St. John is right, for 
example, in his account of Christ’s several journeys to the 
feasts at Jerusalem, and in the day of the month when the 
last supper was partaken of, and when Jesus was crucified ; 
in his version, too, of the Lord’s prophecies concerning His 
death. All these together testify that the writer was well 
- acquainted with the course of events, and correctly narrates 
them; and we thus are led reasonably to infer the trust- 
worthiness of the writer in other parts of his Gospel, for 
which we have no special confirmation, and that these cer- 
tainly were not (as is here supposed) manipulated and in- 
vented by him. 
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(c.) The opposers of this Gospel whom we have named, 
and others with them, would not lay such stress upon objec- 
tions such as these, if their minds were not already preju- 
diced against this Gospel, on account of the miracles it 
records, and the dogmatic presupposition which they enter- 
tain against the possibility of such miracles. This is evident, 
and indeed avowed, in what Strauss says in the third edition 
of his Life of Jesus. He confesses that, perceiving the un- 
mistakeable clearness of St. John’s narrative, he was forced, 
in spite of himself, to doubt his own doubts concerning the 
genuineness of the Gospel, though he quickly suppressed 
and withdrew these misgivings. But a critic whose leading 
principle is of this kind, cannot certainly be given any credit 
for that doctrinal impartiality and freedom from all foregone 
conclusions which Strauss and other objectors claim. As to 
the miracles which John records, they do not essentially 
differ in kind from those related in the Synoptics; and they 
who reject the former equally reject the latter. But dis 
believers in miracles have of late felt it necessary especially 
to attack and call in question the genuineness of St. John, 
because in his case we have (if he be really the writer) the 
testimony of an apostle and an eye-witness. This is not 
indeed the place to discuss miracles, or to vindicate: their 
possibility and their appropriateness in the Gospel history. 

I would briefly remark: First, That the conception of a 
miracle was in former times too strictly and absolutely de- 
fined, as if it only meant an event which absolutely violated: 
the laws of nature; and I perfectly agree with the view put 
forth by Schleiermacher, and now generally adopted, viz. 
that a miracle is an event only relatively supernatural ; not 
absolutely violating the laws which God has established, but 
brought about by a hidden co-operation (rarely exercised in 
this manner) of other and higher laws than those which 
appear in ordinary phenomena. Secondly, That the miracles 
of Christ are generally to be viewed as the result of the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, which dwelt in Him in all its 
fulness, operating upon nature. Thirdly, We must be con- 
tent not to determine for ourselves beforehand, or 4 priort, 
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how far this influence of God’s Spirit may extend, and how 
far not: we must grant that it may operate not only on 
animate and human nature, but upon inanimate nature like- 
wise. It is only self-deception to think that we can set up a 
barrier or line of demarcation, determining what miracles 
are possible and what impossible, or that it is by no means 
necessary to infer this from the character of the miracles 
themselves, trustworthily attested and recorded. It is quite 
unreasonable, on the ground merely that St. John’s Gospel 
records miracles as wrought by Jesus, which do not come 
within our arbitrarily preconceived notion of a possible 
miracle, to deny to it that trustworthiness and historical 
genuineness which it so evidently possesses in many points. 
When we have every reason to recognise in the writer an 
immediate and trustworthy witness, an apostle, we must 
allow narrations of this kind which he gives to influence our 
conceptions of a miracle generally, and our views as to the 
nature of a possible miracle. Fourthly, It is not unimportant 
to observe, that the accounts given of miracles in the fourth 
Gospel are comparatively rare, and by no means so frequent 
as in the Synoptics; and this should awaken in the minds 
of persons who so argue a prejudgment in favour of St. 
John. In those cases, moreover, wherein a comparison can 
be instituted, the account given by St. John is much simpler 
than that in the Synoptics; and bearing in mind the com- 
paratively late composition of the Gospel, this tells all the 
more in favour of the opinion that the writer was himself an 
eye-witness and participator. See, for example, the account 
of the walking on the sea, John vi. 15 sqq. (Matt. xiv. 22: 
Mark vi. 45), and of the voice from heaven, John xii. 28 
sqq- (cf. my Beitr. pp. 102-105, 272). 


§ 80. 

6. Another argument urged against the genuineness of 
the fourth Gospel, is its supposed thoroughly Hellenistic and 
theological character, which is said to warrant the belief that 
it never belonged to the apostolic age, was not the work of a 
Palestinian Jew, nor even of one belonging to the Jewish 
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nation, but of a Gentile Christian of the second century. - 
Let us test the main grounds upon which this argument and 
inference rest. 

(a.) It is alleged that the writer could not have belonged 
in any way to the Jewish people, on account of the manner 
in which he repeatedly speaks of the Jews as strangers to 
him. He speaks of 7d wacya trav ‘Iovéalwv, éopry or 4 
éopri tev "Iovdalwv, 0 xabaptopos taév ‘Iovoalwy, dpywy Tav 
"Tovdaloy (ii. 6, 13, iii. 1, v. 1, vi. 4, vii. 2, xi. 55); the 
Jews are very often called generally of *Iovdaéor, when those 
of the nation are spoken of who were the opposers of Christ, 
and the chiefs of the people, not only in Judea proper, but 
even in Galilee (vi. 41, 52). The evangelist also (it is 
urged) makes Jesus speak of the Mosaic law as something 
strange to Him, as the law of His opponents, or of the 
Jews, viii. 17, év T@ vom TO tperéepm yeyparras; xv. 25, 
© AOyos 6 yeypapupevos ey TH vow avTay; see also x. 34." 

- We admit that these expressions are somewhat peculiar, 
and could not easily be explained or justified, as coming from 
a writer belonging to the Jewish nation, save upon the sup- 
position that he wrote at a comparatively late date, at a time 
when the Christian Church had become independent, either 
separated from or disowned by the Jewish, and when he was 
. living beyond the Jews’ country, and among Greeks, and 
would feel that he had to write not so much for Jews, but 
rather for Greeks and Grecian Christians. But to hold that 
the Gospel was composed under these circumstances, is in 
exact accordance with the unanimons tradition of the Church. 
Admitting this, it seems to me quite natural that a disciple 
of the Lord, who had been a Jew by birth, should express 
himself thus: that having himself seen the hostility and 
persecution practised by the chiefs and others of the Jewish 
nation against the Lord, and against those who confessed 
His blessed name, in his account of the sufferings of Jesus, 
and His encounters with the Sanhedrim and individual Jews, 
1 BRETSCHNEIDER, pp. 91, 92; FiscHer, Tub. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1840, 


pp. 96-1383; and Baur, Theol. Jahrbb. 1844, pp. 623-625; Kanon, 
Evy. p. 817. 
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he should designate these persons not by name, but by the 
more general appellation which we find in the Gospel. See 
my Beitr. pp. 245-249. 

The opponents of the Gospel are indeed right i in inferring 
that, if.these expressions tell against the genuineness of the 
Gospel, we must conclude that the author was not a born 
Jew. But there cannot be a doubt that the writer was a 
Jew both by birth and education.. This is evident (a) from 
his knowledge of the Jewish law concerning the passover in- 
dicated in his account of the passion as compared with that 
of the Synoptics, the two first of whom were also Jews, and 
Jews of Palestine: (5) from the references so often occur- 
ring in the Gospel to the O, T., and to the accomplishment 
of O. T. prophecies in the events of Christ’s life,—references 
which make the Gospel akin to that of Matthew, and which 
represent Jesus as the promised Messiah, e.g. ii. 17, xii. 14, 
15, 37, 38, 39, xix. 24, 28, 36, 37; and in the recorded dis- 
courses of Jesus, xiii. 18, xv. 25, xvii. 12: (¢) these O. T. 
quotations are made some of them from the LXX., but 
some of them direct from the Hebrew, which the writer 
himself renders directly into Greek; ¢.g. xii. 40 (Isa. yi. 10), 
xiii. 18 (Ps. xli. 10), xix. 37 (Zech. xii, 10), and perhaps 
other passages, which are not quite so evidently from tho 
Hebrew (see my Beitr. 244). No Gentile Christian of the 
second century could be expected to have. had such an 
acquaintance with the Hebrew text of the O. T., but only a 
native Jew, and one who had not been educated among 
Greeks, as e.g. at Alexandria, but who had been pecaght up, 
as St. J ohn was, in Palestine. 

It' is of no avail to urge against this (as Bretschneider 
does), that the writer, when he mentions Hebrew words.and 
Jewish customs, adds an explanation of his own (i. 39, 42, 
ii. 6, v. 2, xi. 18, xix. 40, and others), We might with equal 
propriety object against Mark as the writer of the second 
Gospel, for similar explanations are to be found in his Gospel. 
These explanations only show that the writer had Gentile 
and not Jewish or Palestinian readers chiefly in his mind. 
Bretschneider, Baur (Theol. Jahrbb. 1844, p. 635), and 
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others, urge the mistakes which (they say) the author of the 
fourth Gospel makes in these Jewish matters, and which no 
Palestinian Jew could have fallen into. They refer to John 
i. 28 and iv. 5. In the former of these passages, according 
to what is proved to be the oldest text, the text of all the 
wuss. down to Origen’s time, mention is made of a Bethany 
beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing; yet the only 
Bethany known to us was that close by Jerusalem. But it is 
evident from xi. 18 that the evangelist knew this Bethany; 
for he says that it was “nigh to Jerusalem, about fifteen 
furlongs off.” We cannot therefore suppose that he meant 
to describe this place as “on the other side Jordan.” We 
must assume either that he meant another place of the same 
name in Persa (which is quite possible), or that this read- 
ing is a trifling error of a very early copyist, or of the evan- 
gelist himself, who, when about to write another name, 
perhaps Bethabara (as the textus receptus has it, but seem- 
ingly upon a conjecture of Origen’s only), wrote by mistake 
the more familiar name Bethany. Baur’s notion is really 
quite absurd (see my Beitr. 256), when he says that the 
author names here an imaginary Bethany beyond Jordan, 
because he wants to represent Jesus as coming from a 
Bethany to begin His public ministry, just as he represents 
Him as going into Jerusalem from a Bethany at the end! 
As to the other passage in ch. iv. 5, a Samaritan town is 
called Sychar. Judging from the connection, it is certain— 
though Delitzsch and Ewald’ think differently—that Sichem 
is the place meant (037, LXX. usually Jvyéu), and Sychar 
seems to have been an inexact pronunciation and writing of 
this name. [But in the language of the Jews and Samari- 
tans at the time this may have been the ordinary pronuncia- 
tion, the liquids m and r being interchangeable. This indeed 
may have been a scornful manner of naming the place 
adopted by the Jews, either with reference to 12¥, drunk, 
according to Isa. xxviii. 1-7, where the Ephraimites, in whose 

1 De.itzscu, Talmudische Studien, in Rudelbach and Guericke's Zeitschr. 
1856, p. 240. Ewan, Jahrbb. d. bibl. Wiss. viii. p. 255; and his Gom- 
mentary, tn loc. 
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tribe Sichem was, are described as drunken ; or with reference 
to "pw, falsehood, as the idolatry of the Samaritans was re- 
garded. Here again we may have merely a corruption in 
the pronunciation or spelling of the word, as Credner (inl. 
p. 264) ingeniously suggests, explaining that the evangelist 
had dictated this portion of his Gospel to some one else, some 
Greek Hellenist of Ephesus, who found it easier, instead 
of Sryéu (Rvyéu), to write Rvyepy, Svydp, like the Syrian 
Darmeschek instead of Dameschek (Damascus), and like 
the Palmyrean inscription apyamryros for ayamnros. How- 
ever we explain it, the form Suydp does not help us to decide 
whether the writer were the Apostle John or another. Baur 
has also discovered a decisive proof in the words used con- 
cerning Caiaphas—he was dpytepeds tod évavrod éxelvov 
(John xi. 51, xviii. 13); whence he would infer that he 
believed that the office of high priest was merely a yearly one. 
But the expression does not mean this, nor is it likely that the 
writer, whoever he might have been, could have entertained 
such a meaning; see my Beitr. p. 257. 

(6.) The doubt has been suggested whether a Galilean 
fisherman, such as John was, could have written a work in 
Greek, and so marked by Greek culture as the fourth Gospel. 
This objection is sufficiently answered by what we have said 
concerning the family circumstances and the later history 
of the Apostle John. The family of St. John, though that 
of a Galilean fisherman, was by no means obscure or poor. 
His mother’s piety, which led her to cleave so closely to the 
Saviour’s person, prompted her doubtless to instruct her sons 
early in life in the holy Scriptures; and this in itself would 
involve a certain degree of culture. That he may thus early 
have become acquainted with Greek, is evident from what 
we have said (§ 23, 28) respecting the spread of the Greek 
language in Palestine, and especially in Galilee. What is 
said in Acts iy. 138, viz. that the Sanhedrim had heard con- 
cerning Peter and John that they were unlearned and igno- 
rant men (avOpwrrot aypauparot xal iduoras), cannot be urged 
against this; for this was simply a report that had reached 
the ears of the Sanhedrim, and the words simply mean that 
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Peter and John were not, like Paul, trained in the schools of 
the learned, and brought up at the feet of a Rabbi—that 
they had not received a systematic theological education. It 
by no means implies that they had received no instruction, 
or that they were ignorant of Greek. If John did not know 
Greek pretty well, he would hardly have chosen Asia Minor, ° 
and especially Ephesus, where Greek was commonly spoken 
even by Jews, as his permanent place of residence when he 
had to leave Palestine. During his residence there his know- 
ledge of the language, in understanding it, in speaking, and 
in writing it, must have been quite matured, for he would 

hardly ever have occasion to speak or write in any other 
tongue. 


§ 81. 

(c.) The general dogmatic views of this Gospel, and espe- 
cially its Christology, have been urged as a proof that it could 
not have been written by a Palestinian Jew like John. 
Bretschneider, for example, finds a strong objection against 
the Johannine authorship in the doctrine of the Logos as the 
eternal Word of God, who enlightened the world under the 
O. T., and became figsh in Christ. He thinks that no 
Palestinian Jew could have given such a representation of 
Christ, because the idea of the Logos was quite Alexandrine, 
the creation of Greek philosophy, and not adopted by Chris- 
tians until long afterwards, when Greek philosophers were 
found within the pale of the Christian Church; whereas the 
Jewish Christians regarded the Messiah only as a man. This 
is mainly the view of Baur, Schwegler, and other scholars of 
that school, who hold that the theological standing-point of 
the fourth Gospel, especially its Christology, is quite different 
from what it must have been were it a work belonging to the 
apostolic age, and written by an apostle who was a Jewish 
Christian. They take it for granted that the view of Christ's 
person held by Jewish Christians in the apostolic age was 
exclusively the Ebionite view, which regarded Jesus simply 
as aman gifted with higher powers. They regard St. Paul’s 
Christology as a higher stage of development which gained 
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ground in the Church only after a long conflict; and the 
Johannine Christology, ¢.e. that which we find in the fourth 
Gospel, as a still later development. 

We cannot here stay fully to examine what and how much 
truth there may be in all this: such an inquiry belongs pro- 
perly to the sphere of N. T. theology. The following sug- 
gestions, however, will suffice for the discussion of the subject 
now before us. First, as to the doctrine of the Logos gene- 
rally, we find the germ of it in the O. T., especially in 
Proverbs; we find it also in Ecclesiasticus; and still more 
fully elaborated, both as to form and terminology, in Philo, 
at a time previous to the composition of the fourth Gospel, 
even supposing it to have been the work of St. John. We 
find the same representation in the writings of Hebrew- 
speaking Jews, especially in the Targums, under the desig- | 
nation “the Word of Jehovah,” "7 810°». We cannot 
therefore suppose that this was a dogma merely borrowed 
into the Alexandrine schools from Greek philosophy ; we are 
rather led to the conclusion that it was not unknown, even 
' with the very expression the Word of Jehovah or of God, to 
the Hebrew-speaking Jews of Palestine in the apostolic age. 
We are warranted to suppose that St. John himself had 
become familiar with this view in Palestine, without in any 
way coming into contact with the Alexandrine theology. 
But not to lay stress upon this, there is nothing unreasonable 
in the supposition that, when he came to reside at Ephesus, 
he would become acquainted with the theology of the Alex- 
andrine Jews, and with this dogma as stated by them. The 
forms and terms of the Alexandrine theology would be 
known at Ephesus even before St. John came to reside 
there, and even in the Christian Church itself, through such 
men as the Alexandrine Jew Apollos, who had, we have 
reason to believe, been trained in the Alexandrine schools, 
and was not unacquainted with the writings of Philo, whether 
he was or was not the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews." 
If John, therefore, had obtained this idea of the Logos in 


1 Concerning the relation of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to Philo, see my Finl. z. Hebr. Br. p. 898 sqq. 
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Palestine, or afterwards in Asia, we can easily understand 
his application of it to the person of Jesus—thus blending 
the idea of the Logos with that of the Messiah and the Son 
of God. 

We find that this idea was not strange even to the Apostle 
Paul, who was a man of Hebrew culture, though the term 
Logos is not thus technically used by him: see Col. i. 15 
sqq-; Phil. ii. 6; 1 Cor. viii. 6, x. 4. The same idea is 
traceable in 1 Pet. i. 11, where the spirit of prophecy, 
speaking in the prophets, is called 76 é avrots wvetya 
Xpiorov. Indications of it are not wanting even in the 
Synoptics, in the discourses of Christ there recorded (see § 
76); and this view of the person of Christ has, beyond doubt, 
its foundation and confirmation in some of Christ’s own say- 
ings. The Apocalypse witnesses how little the representa- 
tion of the Logos and its application to Christ tells against 
a Palestinian writer. Bretschneider himself attributes this 
book to a Palestinian, which indeed cannot be doubted; 
and Schwegler, Baur, and that school, acknowledge it to be 
a genuine work of the Apostle John. Yet in the Revelation 
we not only have this representation of Christ (see i. 17, ii. 
8, iii, 14), but the very term itself as His distinctive name, 
© Noyos Tod Beod (xix. 13). Even if it could be proved that 
in the Christology of the fourth Gospel we found a later 
development of this doctrine than in St. Paul’s writings, this 
would be no witness against its genuineness, because, on the 
supposition that St. John wrote it, it would still bear 3 much 
later date than St. Paul’s epistles. But this view cannot be 
justified; for Baur is certainly wrong in supposing thet he 
can trace a docetic element as the basis of the Christology 
of our Gospel, and that the subject of the history it contains 
is not the man Christ Jesus, but the Logos, who, though 
incarnate, is the absolute subject, and is only apparently 
clothed with a human corporeity. Baur refers to the pro- 
logue and ch. vii. 10, viii. 59, x. 39, xii. 86; but these texts 
by no means sanction his opinion. It must not be forgotten, 
moreover, that the evangelist uses the term Logos thus only 
in the outset of his Gospel, where he is himself the speaker, 
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and is stating his views of Christ’s relations to God. He 
never introduces it into Christ’s discourses, nor into those of 
the Baptist or others which he records. This indirectly 
proves how utterly ungrounded the opinion is, that the evan- 
gelist puts his own ideas and words into Christ’s mouth. Yet 
Baur refuses to see this (Theol. Jahrbb. 1844, p. 467). 


§ 82. 

(d.) Another ground of objection against the Apostle John 
in particular as the writer of our Gospel, is found ' in the free, 
universalist spirit which pervades the work, as contrasted 
with the way in which John appears in Gal. ii. 9 in con- 
junction with the other apostles at Jerusalem, to whom the 
Judaizing party appealed. He there appears as narrow- 
minded as the rest; and he could not have been acquainted 
with those beautiful discourses, so free and broad in spirit, 
which the fourth Gospel contains. If he wrote the Gospel, 
he must himself have developed, and indeed made these dis- 
courses, though it is more natural to suppose that he con- 
tinued to the end a narrow-minded Judaizing apostle. So 
Liitzelberger argues. My reply is as follows:—It by no means 
appears, from the mention of John along with Peter and 
James in Gal. ii. 9 as rods Soxodvras ortndous elvat—the 
chief men of the Jerusalem Church, with whom Paul con- 
ferred respecting the liberation of Gentile Christians from 
the law—that he was then a narrow-minded Judaizing Chris- 
tian; indeed, there is nothing in the course of events which 
then transpired, as recorded in Gal. 11. and Acts xv., to sanction 
such a description of St. John. It would be unjust to de- 
scribe even the Apostle Peter thus, judging from the part he 
takes at this time, and from what we are told of him in the 
Acts, and may infer from the epistle which is acknowledged 
as his, The Christian teachers in Jerusalem showed their 
readiness, as the result of those proceedings, to free their 
Gentile brethren from the bondage of the Mosaic law; and 
Paul does not in the least intimate that they did this by con- 


! LiTzELBERGER, p. 173; Baur, Theol. Jahrbb. 1844, p. 688; Kanon. 
Evv. p. 829. See, on the other hand, my Beitr. pp. 249-256, 
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straint, or against their own convictions. Judging from the 
- part that either Peter or John took in those proceedings, we 
have no reason to infer that they were actuated by a Judaizing 
spirit. It is remarkable that nothing is said in the Acts of 
John having taken any part in those proceedings; but this is 
quite in keeping with the contemplative spirit which charac- 
terizes the beloved disciple in the fourth Gospel. By virtue 
of this spirit, we may well imagine that he took no prominent 
part; and yet he was so esteemed and beloved in the circle 
of the apostles, that even a Paul recognised his importance 
and worth, as the mention of him in Galatians shows. Re- 
membering this characteristic of the Apostle John, we can 
understand how it may have been that just that aspect of the 
Lord’s person upon which he especially dwells, and that class 
of discourses which most deeply impressed him, were not 
much talked about or orally repeated by him before he wrote 
his Gospel, as were those discourses of another kind related 
by the Synoptics, and widely circulated in the Church. 

This obviates ‘another objection urged by Liitzelberger, 
who thinks that, as John lived a considerable time with the 
other apostles at Jerusalem, the constant and mutual inter- 
change of thought and experience between him and them 
must have moulded the apostolic tradition concerning Christ’s 
life into such a oneness of spirit and uniformity, that any 
composition so individual and different from the common 
account as is the fourth Gospel in comparison of the Synop- 
tics, could not have emanated from him. We have no right | 
to infer any such uniformity of mind and development among 
the apostles, from the fact of their having lived and worked 
together in Jerusalem. Even Peter and James (the Lord’s 
brother), when compared with each other, are found to have 
had peculiarities of their own; and we are not justified in 
supposing that, on account of John’s long connection with 
them, he had not great individuality of his own too, and 
even in the views he took of Christ’s person and work, as 
distinct from them and the other apostles. His peculiarly 
inward and contemplative disposition would enable him to 
live long with his fellow-apostles, who were of a more out- 
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ward and demonstrative spirit, without feeling himself called 
upon to put forth his own views and to exchange them with. 
theirs, unless special opportunity and occasion required. 
Least of all can we hold with Baur, that this long residence 
in Jerusalem would quite unfit him to be the author of a 
Gospel which relates (John xii. 20 sqq.) how, during Christ’s 
life on earth, certain Greeks desired to see Him; for the fact 
itself, as there recorded, presents nothing that is strange or 
improbable. The fact that the Gospel, and especially Christ’s 
discourses as recorded in it, breathe a free and universal 
spirit which does not limit the kingdom of God within the 
pale of Judaism, is of no avail as an argument against its 
apostolic origin, unless this liberal spirit was not the spirit of 
Jesus—unless Jesus Himself had never spoken thus. But 
_ we find the same broad spirit even in the Synoptics, and 
even in that Gospel which is usually regarded as specially 
Jewish in its tone—I mean the Gospel of Matthew; see ch. 
viii. 10-12, xxi. 43, xxiv. 14, xxviii. 19, 


§ 83. 

7. Bretschneider has found a special ground of objection 
against our Gospel in the manner in which the writer is named, 
the truth of his testimony affirmed, and the anxiety shown on 
this point without giving hisname. This, if anything, testifies 
conclusively to the genuineness of the Gospel. We have 
already seen (§ 59, 61), that both from the Gospel itself, and 
from a comparison of other facts stated in the N. T., we may 
with certainty conclude that the writer was the Apostle John. 
But a forger could not have calculated that his readers 
would take the trouble to find this out: he could not have 
expected that, when his work made its appearance suddenly, 
and without being heard of before, any one would imagine 
the writer to have been St. John. He would therefore have 
taken pains at least to intimate unmistakeably who the 
person was that he meant to simulate. But St. John, on the 
contrary, would be content to refer to himself as the writer 
only so as that those around who knew him and would read 
his Gospel would know who the writer really was; and as 
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the Gospel circulated, the writer’s name would circulate with 
it. Hence we find that in the early Church no doubt what- 
ever was entertained that “the beloved disciple,” as the 
writer calls himself, was the Apostle John: there is not the 
slightest trace of any other opinion. This conviction, apart 
from the Gospel itself, rests upon a tradition contemporary 
with its first promulgation, which began with the testimony 
either of the writer himself, or of those who received the 
work from him. We thus have, in the very fact referred 
to, a proof that “the beloved disciple ” was the Apostle John.’ 
We have already shown (§ 59) that the manner in which 
John the Baptist is named in our Gospel witnesses to its 
composition by the Apostle John. 


§ 84. 

The conclusion of the Gospel (ch. xxi.), in its relation 
to what precedes, presents a very strong argument for the 
genuineness of the work. What we read in ch. xx. 30, 31, 
forms an apparent and appropriate close; and the writer of 
the Gospel, when he penned this, could not have had an 
idea that anything more would be added. Ch. xxi. is cer- 
tainly a later addition, and the question arises whether it 
was made by the evangelist himself or by some other writer. 
Weitzel endeavours to prove the former. Grotius holds the 
latter, and conjectures that the addition was made by one of 
the elders of the Church at Ephesus after the apostle’s 
death. He rightly refers to the conclusion of this twenty- 
first chapter, especially ver. 24: “This is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these things; and we 
know (oldapev) that Ais testimony is true.” This could not 
have been written by “this disciple” himself, but by some 
one among his friends and pupils, who added this as con- 
firmatory of the full trustworthiness of the foregoing work 
of the beloved disciple. It is quite improbable that, as 
Zeller thinks (Theol. Jahrbb. 1847, p. 140), a writer who 
wished himself to be taken as the author of the Gospel 


1 Compare K. L. WEIrTzeL, das Selbstzeugniss des vierten Evan. ue 
seine Person, Stud, u. Krit. 1849, pp. 578-638.. 
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would have expressed himself thus. Here we have a case 
quite different from ch. xix. 35, where the testifier himself 
expressly says that he knows that his testimony is true. In 
ch. xxi. 24 the writer expressly distinguishes himself from 
him who testifieth these things: the sentence is indeed in the 
third person, but those who know that his testimony is true 
is in the first person—“ we know;” and the writer who thus 
speaks in his own name and that of others conjointly could 
not have intended it to be understood that he was the testifier, 
the evangelist. Many of those who acknowledge the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel agree with Grotius in his view of the 
twenty-first chapter; many others take only the last two verses 
of it as a later addition. And even among those who deny the 
genuineness of the Gospel, many hold that this last chapter 
is not by its author, but by a still later hand. Whatever, 
therefore, be our view of the genuineness of the Gospel (and 
supposing its genuineness, because, among many reasons, of 
the subject-matter and tendency of the narrative), we may 
conclude that ch. xxi. was not written till after the death 
of the “beloved disciple.” Supposing the whole Gospel 
spurious, we should still have to come to the same con- 
clusion, because it would be very improbable that the skilful 
author, if he added this chapter himself, should not have 
known its contents from the outset, and have incorporated 
them as part of his work. The closing verses of ch. xx. 
show that he could not thus have known them. 

If this twenty-first chapter, then, was not added by the 
evangelist himself—and we yet find no hint that the Gospel 
was ever known in the Church without it (for it is found in 
all mss. and versions)—we are justified in supposing that it 
formed part of it from the time when it began to be publicly 
known and circulated, and that the chapter was added by 
the person or persons who first made the Gospel public, and 
who had received it from the evangelist himself, whoever 
he may have been. This being so, we have in v. 24, where 
the evangelist is said distinctly to be the beloved disciple, the 
most authentic testimony possible both as to the writer and 
the genuineness of the Gospel,—a testimony which every 
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unprejudiced critic must acknowledge to be of the highest 
value; and this argument holds true even if we take only 
the two last verses to be from another hand. Any one who 
still holds that the Gospel is spurious, must assume and 
believe not only that the author endeavoured falsely to make 
it appear that he was an eye-witness and a participator in 
the events he records, and did this with a very crafty and 
skilful hand, but also that another shared in the deception, 
and being let into the secret, added a false witness (perhaps 
by direction of the author) to the genuineness of the work, 
knowing that his witness was untrue, or at least that he was 
quite incompetent to bear any such testimony. Not a word 
need be said to show the utter improbability of such an 
assumption. 

The proof furnished by this twenty-first chapter becomes 
still stronger when we consider the design of the narrative 
it contains. It is a standard assumption of Baur’s school, 
that the main aim of the writer here was to extol John, as 
the apostle of the Churches in Asia Minor, above Peter, the 
apostle of the Roman Church.’ Schwegler and Baur hold 
that this is the tendency of the entire Gospel; so that this 
' appendix by a later hand was only intended to confirm and 
give still greater prominence to it. Yet these same scholars 
are of opinion that this Gospel was a blow struck in the 
passover controversies on the side of the Western, and espe- 
cially the Roman Church, against the Asia Minor Churches ; 
so that they must look upon this Gospel (which they regard 
as a party work written with a designed bias) as telling for 
the interests of one party in one respect, and for the interests 
of the opposite party in another,—a view which, on the face 
of it, cannot lay much claim to probability. Passing by this, 
however, we find that the narrative of ch. xxi. does not 
in the remotest degree sanction the notion that the writer 
(whether he narrates a traditional yet historical circumstance, 
or a fiction) seeks to depreciate Peter in order to give pro- 

1 So SCHWEGLER, Montanismus, p. 288 ; Nachap. Zeitalter, ii. 855-857 ; 
Baur, Theol. Jakrbb. 1844, p. 626; ZELLER, id. 1847, p. 141; SrRauss, 
Leben Jesu, f. d. Deutsche Volk, p. 610. 
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minence to John. Had this been his object, how could he 
have told how Jesus three times gave to Peter the command, 
“ Feed my sheep, feed my lambs” (vers. 15-17) ? 

The true design of the narrative is apparent in vers. 22— 
24. The opinion had spread in the Church, that after His 
resurrection Jesus had given John the promise that he 
should live until His second advent. The writer endeavours 
to correct this opinion by giving the exact words of the Lord 
on the occasion referred to,—words which, rightly under- 
stood, contained no such promise. What precedes is narrated 
on account of the connection. The entire narrative bears: 
the impress of historic truth ; and so do the prophetic words 
of Jesus to Peter, ver. 18. Probably the writer obtained 
it from an immediate disciple, perhaps from John himself. 
However this may be, occasion and need to make known the 
facts with this design could only arise when the beloved 
disciple was very far advanced in years, or immediately after 
his death, and in order that his death might not become a 
pretext for disbelief in the words of the Lord, or in His 
promise concerning His coming. It must have been 
written at least within half a century after; for, later than 
this, unbelief would not have based itself on this saying of 
the Lord’s, even supposing that the saying was still known 
in the Church. The narrative itself, even apart from vers. 
24, 25, is clearly intended as an addition or supplement to 
the Gospel; and thus it is a very important testimony 
that the Gospel was written still earlier (see my Beitr. pp. 
179-181) 


§ 85. 
8. We have still to examine the external testimontes for the 
fourth Gospel.' In the first place, it is a universally recog- 


1 See my Beitr. pp. 201-226, 274-280; Ewaxp, Jahrbd. der bibl. 
Wiss. v. 178-208. Among the latest opposers of the Gospel, WEISSE 
admits that it is recognised by external testimony, and that, judging by 
this alone, every unprejudiced person must admit its authenticity. But 
BRE?SCHNEIDER, SCHWEGLER, BAUR, ZELLER, and others, are of a different 
opinion, and hold that, before the middle, or indeed the end, of the 
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nised and established fact, that towards the end of the second 
century the fourth Gospel occupied a place side by side with 
the other three as a canonical work, and indeed as a work 
of the Apostle John. Thus it was esteemed by all sections 
of the Church—by the Alexandrine, the Syrian, the African, 
and the Roman Churches (see the History of the Canon, 
§ 242). Among the Fathers to be adduced as witnesses to 
this, IRENaZUs (first presbyter, and afterwards bishop, of 
Lyons, 0b. 202) stands foremost. He may be regarded asa 
witness concerning the Canon in Gaal, and, considering his 
origin, in Asia Minor likewise. Remembering the personal 
acquaintance which he had in his youth with many aged 
presbyters, and especially with Polycarp, who had himself 
heard and seen the Apostle John (§ 57), he stands prominent 
as a very valuable witness concerning such a treatise as our 
Gospel. Now he recognises it, in the same manner as his 
contemporaries, Clemens in Alexandria, and Tertullian in 
proconsular Africa, without hesitation as a genuine work of 
the Apostle John ; and he makes use of it as such. His firm 
conviction of its apostolic origin is unmistakeable. He is so 
convinced that the Church was right in recognising the four 
Gospels, that he looks upon this number as involving a moral 
necessity, and thinks that there could not have been more or 
Jess than just four Gospels, like the four divisions of the 
world, the four winds, the four cherubim.! However strange 
and exaggerated such a style of argument may seem to us, 


second century, there is no trace to be found of the existence of our 
Gospel in the Church. 

1 Her. iti. 11: "Exedy riccups xalwore rod nédcpov, iv % ioputy, -eloi, 
xal tiscapea xaborixd weeipare, xariomnoras 08 4 inxAnoia ixl wraone 
THs vis, ordAog rs xal ornpiypea ixxAnolas TO sLayyinton, xal wvsipen 
Cutis? sixores riccapag ixsiw airyy orddous, ravraxcbsy xviovrag rip 
APbapolay xual dvalawupovyruc rovs dvOpowovs. "EE dv Deeveper, ore 6 
tay deavray texpirne Aovos 6 xabysvog ial ra yspouBle . . . Faxes 
Uuciv TerpapopPov ro svayyinios, dvi re wvsUpati auNsxoucvor . . . nel yap 
Ta xspouBle rezpampcowwa. . . . Tovray 08 ovrag ixovran, paetTalol Terres 
xeel bpenbsis, zpootrs 68 xcel rorsenpol, of dberovyres rap ldiae Tov sayysriov 


nal sire wasiova sirs incrrove tay slpnuivaw wepeieCiporrss Ta sVayytAlan 
K poo ww ch 
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it certainly proves how deeply the conviction was rooted in 
the mind of Irenzeus, and of the Church in his time, concern- 
ing the trustworthiness of the four Gospels, and therefore 
of the genuineness of St. John ; for such a view could hardly 
have been taken, if this, the fourth Gospel, had not already 
been for a considerable time known and acknowledged as 
& genuine apostolic treatise. We cannot understand how 
Schenkel (Charakterbild Jesu, Anhang No. 2), reversing the 
true argument and inference, can say that Ireneus, by his 
comparison of the four zones, etc., was led to the belief that 
the fourth Gospel was genuine. 

PotyoratTEs, bishop of Ephesus, may also be regarded as 
a witness for our fourth Gospel. He names John as o él 
10 otf00s tod Kuplov davatrecov (Euseb. H. E. v. 24; see 
§ 57, 74); and we cannot reasonably doubt, though Baur 
and Zeller do, that this distinctive appellation has reference 
to the manner in which John appears and is described in 
the fourth Gospel (xiii. 25, and especially in the addition 
ch. xxi. 20). It implies a recognition of the historical truth 
and genuineness of the Gospel, together with its appendix, 
on the part of Polycrates and the Church in the place to 
which he belonged. 

The Gospel certainly had, even at this time, some oppo- 
nents in a small anti-Montanist sect in Asia Minor, whom 
Epiphanius afterwards called the Alogi, and which appeared 
soon after the rise of Montanism, not long after a.p. 150, 
and continued for a considerable time (see § 62). Baur 
attached great weight to their opposition against St. John’s 
Gospel ; but Zeller allows that it cannot be brought forward 
as a testimony that there was anything like a tradition against 
the Gospel. From what is known concerning their objec- 
tions, it is manifest that they found the Gospel acknowledged 
by the Churches in their parts as the work of the Apostle 
John, and that it had been thus acknowledged for some time. 
Had they known it as a fact that the Gospel had only lately 
made its appearance, it would have sufficed to have referred 
to this fact as an adequate reason for rejecting it; and they 
could not have attributed it as they did, confessedly without 
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any historical reasons, to Cerinthus. They were led to the 
rejection of it by a cold, dry, rationalistic tendency of mind, 
a leaning towards the Ebionite view of the doctrine of Christ, 
and opposition to the dreamy enthusiasm of the Montanists, 
whose headquarters were Thyatira, and who looked upon 
Montanus as the Paraclete promised in St. John’s Gospel. 
This proves how utterly untenable the supposition of Schwegler 
and Baur is, that the Gospel originated in one and the same 
theological movement as Montanism. It cannot be denied 
that Montanism, upon its rise in 150, found our Gospel already 
in the Church, and esteemed as a genuine and apostolic work. 
It must therefore have been thus known, esteemed, and 
circulated during the first half of the second century, though 
not perhaps so widely as it was subsequently, and particularly 
after the end of the second century. The fact that the 
anti-Montanist party attributed all St. John’s writings, the 
Apocalypse as well as the Gospel, to Cerinthus, proves that 
they were in circulation together in the Church from of old, 
and that they regarded, not the time of their composition, 
but their authorship, as erroneous. Had the Gospel only 
appeared as the outgo of the Montanistic movement, it could 
not have been so immediately regarded as apostolic by the 
Montanists themselves, nor so unanimously received, and so 
soon held in reverence as apostolic by the Church at large, 
—indeed, by all save a small party in Thyatira. 


§ 86. 

We have already shown (§ 74, 75) that no just ground 
of objection against our Gospel, and its authorship by the 
Apostle John, can be found in the passover controversies of 
the second century. Still more unfounded is the opinion of 
Baur, Zeller, and others, that the Gospel was not in existence 
when these controversies began, but that ‘it was first called 
into exigtence by these controversies. In proof that’ it was 
in existence when these controversies commenced, and was 
already regarded as a high authority in the Church, we have 
the two fragments of Apollinaris in the Chron. Paschale. 
Apollinaris himself took part in the second of these contro- 
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versies, about the year 170. In the second fragment? there 
is an unmistakeable reference to the account of the piercing 
of Jesus’ side, just as we find it recorded in John xix. 384; and 
this involves a recognition of this act as an historical fact, 
and thus of the genuineness of the Gospel. In the first frag- 
ment, which immediately precedes (see § 74, note), Apollinaris 
speaks of a oracidlew of the Gospels which would take place 
if, as the Quarto-decimans thought was the testimony of 
Matthew, Christ suffered on the 15th Nisan. This craculew 
does not mean, as Baur and others think, a contradiction 
between the Gospels and the Jewish law, but one of the 
Gospels between themselves; and this can only have refer- 
ence to a contradiction between the Synoptics, and especially 
Matthew on the one hand and John on the other. This 
fragment therefore shows that these Gospels, John as well as 
Matthew, were already recognised as authorities, and by both 
the contending parties. But this could not have been the 
case had the fourth Gospel been in existence only a few years, 
and as the result of the first passover controversy. If it had 
really been thus recently forged, it could not have been re- 
ceived, at least by the Quarto-decimans of Asia Minor. 

The reverence with which the Gospel was regarded by the 
Valentinians, one of the most important sects of the second 
century, confirms these external witnesses. They held it in 
high repute, and made frequent use of it; and there can be 
no doubt that the orthodox-Church also recognised it: for 
Valentinus, when he founded his school, must have found it 
already thus esteemed, and occupying so high a rank as to lead 
him to adopt it as the basis of his distinctive views. Thus, 
again, we are led to the conclusion that at the beginning of 
the second century it must have been in high repute. Irensous 
says that the members of this sect made special use of St. 
John’s Gospel (Her. iii. 11: hi autem qué a Valentino sunt, ¢0 


1 Chron. pasch. p. 14: ‘H Id’ ro danbsvcy rod Kupioy weaxe, @ bvolae & 
iyaan, 6 dyrl rod auvov xaig Osod . . . xal o ri» dyian WAsupay ixxsy- 
tnbsis, 6 ixxdes ix ris wAsupas abrov ra dv0 wari xabcpora, Ddap xel 
alin, Adyos xal wvsipees, nal 6 taQels iv Geto tn Tov waoxe, ixirebivros 
Te pynpars tov Albou. 
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guod est secundum Joannem plenissime utentes, etc.), and we 
find that this was so. Ptolemeus and Heracleon were two 
of the most distinguished followers of Valentinus, and both 
of them lived about a.p. 150. Ptolemeus, in an Epistle 
to Flora (Epiphan. Her. xxxui. 3), quotes John i. 3, with- 
out observation, as the declaration of “the apostle;” and 
Heracleon wrote a commentary upon the Gospel, from which 
Origen in his commentary on John quotes several extracts. 
The composition of a commentary on such a Gospel, is a proof 
not only of the commentator’s high estimate, but of the esteem 
' in which it must have been held among those for whom his 
commentary was intended. Considering this recognition of 
the Gospel by his disciples, we can hardly doubt that Valen- 
tinus himself recognised it, though Bretschneider, Baur, and 
others deny this; wrongly, however, because Tertullian ex- 
pressly says that these Gnostics accepted intact the Canon of . 
Scripture, disputing only its sense.’ According to the newly 
discovered work of Hippolytus,’ again, Valentinus- appears 
as a witness for our Gospel.’ It cannot be denied that 
Valentinus has borrowed his distinctive terminology in great 
part from the fourth Gospel, and has endeavoured to base 
his system thereon. He lived in the first. half of the 
second century, probably under Hadrian, and at Alexan- 
dria, whence about 4.D. 140 he came to Rome, and died at 
Cyprus, cire. A.D. 160. Considering these testimonies, the 
notion is quite inadmissible which Bretschneider, Schwegler, 
Baur, and Zeller entertain, that St. John’s Gospel was com- 


1 De prescr. Her. xxxviii.: Neque enim si Valentinus integro instrumento 
uti videtur, non calidiore ingento quam Marcion?... Valentinus pepercit, 
quoniam non ad materiam scripturas, sed materiam ad scripturas excogitavit. 

4 E. MILueR, Origenis Philosophumena, Oxford 1851, and LL. DUNCKLER 
and F. G. ScHNEIDEWIN: Hippolyti refutationis omnium hzresium. 

8 VI. 32, where the devil is twice called o dpya» rob xdopou rovrov 
(Jobn xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11); vi. 85, where John x. 8 is quoted as the 
word of Christ. BastLmpes also is quoted as a witness (c. 125); see vii. 
22, 27 (John i. 9, ii. 4), According to ZELLER (Theol. Jahrbb. 1858, 
p- 148) and others, these quotations are not those of Basilides and Valen- 
tinus, but of their disciples. See, however, WEIZSAECKER (p. 232), who 
allows this in the case of Valentinus. 
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posed after the rise of the Valentinians, and with reference 
tothem. Any one who examines the fragments of Heracleon’s 
commentary, and considers to what distortions of meanings 
he must resort in order to give them a sense reconcilable to 
the notion that the Valentinians composed the Gospel, will 
be convinced. The Fathers, moreover, were so thoroughly 
opposed to these Gnostics in the middle of the second century, 
that, had the Gospel emanated from them, or made its ap- 
pearance first among them, they would not have received it. 
It would not, on the other hand, have been held in such high 
repute by these Gnostics, if it had arisen in the orthodox 
sections of the Church after the time of Valentinus. 

Schwegler, Baur, and Zeller think that the writer was 
neither a Valentinian nor an opponent of their gnosis, but 
one who occupied an intermediate position; and Schwegler 
regards the Gospel as an attempt to bring back Gnosticism 
into the Church, taking (as Baur also) the words povoyerys, 
fon, adrjbea, yapis, wWAjpwpa, AOyos, Pas, TapdKAyTos, as 
names of ons, having reference to the Valentinian gnosis. 
But it is unreasonable and inadmissible to regard St. John’s 
use of these words, which is by far the simpler, as the derived, 
and the artificial gnostic use of them as the original and 
primary. The true view, to which every consideration leads, 
is clearly that the Gnostics borrowed these terms from the 
Gospel, which was already recognised and esteemed, and made 
use of them as watchwords on which to hang the doctrines 
of their speculative system. 

Marcion, who was contemporary with Valentinus, and 
the Marcionites, regarded the Canon differently from the 
Valentinians. He (as we have already seen, § 54) at first 
received the four Gospels, but he afterwards rejected that 
of John, chiefly because he supposed that Paul in Gal. ii. 
blamed John for certain Judaizing tendencies (Tertull. adv. 
Marc. iv. 3). But herein we have a proof that Marcion, 
when he formed his system, t.e. not later than a.D. 140, must 
have found this Gospel already in the Church, and recognised 
as the work of the Apostle John. For in the passage from 
Tertullian (see § 53) the Gospels gue propria et sub Apos- 
tolorum nomine eduntur are not, as Zeller supposes, the 
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apocryphal Gospels of Thomas, Matthias, Bartholomew, etc. 
Marcion had no need to object to and reject these in opposi- 
tion to the Church, for the Church itself rejected them, but 
the Gospels according to Matthew and John. 


§ 87. 

Another doctor of the same period, but belonging to the 
orthodox Church, was Justin Martyr, born about 89, ob. 
161-168. He often quotes the Gospels, which seemingly, 
according to the analogy of -Xenophon’s Memorabilia of 
Socrates, he usually designates dropvnpovevpata trav atroc- 
todwy. He describes them as written by the apostles and their 
companions.’ The supposition of some modern scholars,’ 
that what Justin refers to and makes use of was some one dis- 
tinct work, is clearly false. His own words ® explicitly declare 
that they were more than one, and the citations themselves 
witness that all our four canonical Gospels were included. 
Now, among his quotations from the dmopvnpovevpata we 
find unmistakeably traces of our fourth Gospel. The most 
obvious of these is that in the Apol.i.61: wal yap o Xpioros 
elrrev* dy un avayevynOire, od pur) eicéNOnte eis tTHV Bactrelav 
Tov ovpavar ote Sé Kal advvatoy eis Tas pnTpas THY TEKoU- 
cay tous arak yevympévous euBivat, pavepoy maciv ott. 
The words here are not literally the same with those in John 
ili. 3-5: dvayevynOjre is used instead of yervnO7 dvwOev, and 
Baotrciay rév ovpavar instead of Bac. rod Qeod, and some 
have concluded from this that Justin made his quotation 
from another source; Bretschneider, that the author of the 
Gospel borrowed from the same source as Justin. But these 
variations are of little moment when we remember that the 
Fathers seldom quoted Scripture verbatim and word for 
word. The coincidence is here so great, that both on this 
ground, and on account of the peculiar character of the 


1 Dial. o. Tryph. ¢. ciii. : iv yap roig dxropeunpoverpeceot & Ones UxC Tay 
aroorcvay abrov xel ray ixelvors wepaxorovdnodrray ouvrerex dot. 

4 Thus CREDNER, Beitr. i. 258 ; Gesch. des N. T. Kanon, p. 10; MAYER- 
HOFF, Einl. tn die Petrin. Schriften, p. 248; Scuweaier, Nachapost. 
Zeitalter, i. 216-228 ; and others. . 

$¢.9. c. Tryph. ciii., cvi.; and Apol. i. 66, see § 119. 
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whole passage, we need have no hesitation in affirming that 
Justin quoted from our Gospel. Schwegler with some 
plausibility refers part of Justin’s quotation to Matt. xvii. 3 
(which, however, by no means corresponds with it), and part 
to the Clementine Homilies, xi. 26, where the saying is quoted, 
with some additions indeed, but with the same variations 
from John. Baur, too, refers to this latter passage in the 
Clementines, and thinks that it is a quotation from the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, or from the Gospel of Peter, which is 
identical with this. Zeller, too, traces it back to the Gospel 
of the Hebrews. Even if this were the case, the greater 
probability would still be that the passage had been adopted 
in this latter work from the Johannine Gospel. But it is 
most likely that the author of the Clementines knew Justin’s 
writings, and quoted the words of the quotation from him. 
We have other instances of this kind in the Clementines, iii. 
55, xix. 2, where the command against swearing is given by 
blending Matt. v. 37 and Jas. v. 12, and in precisely the 
same words as in Justin, Apol. i. 16,'—the writer in the 
Clementines probably having Justin before him, and taking 
the quotation from him. At any rate, the declaration as we 
have it in John iii. 3-5 has so decidedly a Johannine colour- 
ing, and is so obviously in his style, that we can have no hesi- 
tation in regarding his Gospel as its original place. Other 
places in Justin indicate with still greater probability the use 
of our Gospel on his part.? I here mention the reference 
in Apol. i. 52 to Zech. xii. 10, where Justin takes the O. T. 
reference in a way quite different from the LXX., but 
closely resembling John xix. 37: xat rore dyovras eis dv éf- 
exeytnaay (see Semisch, p. 200). The inference from these 


1 Homil. Clem. xix. 2: torw vpccéey 46 veel veci, xal ro od 00° ro 88 wepsoocy 
Tovras ix Tov xosnpov ioriv. Justin: wy dudonrs oAws form Os... 0 OE 
Wtpiccoy rovray tx rou wrovnpov. 

2 Dial c. Tryph.: Ovx sizié Xpiores, dard Qavy Bowvros (John i. 20). 
Hiss yap 6 loxuperspes peov, ov ovx siul ixavos td vrolymara Baordocs. 
Also many references to the doctrine of the Logos; e.g. Apol. ii.: xe 
viog xal Adyos sorly, os rive tpdwov capxoroinbsls drdpwmos yiryoves, iv TOs 
&Zijg spotyer. Exposit fid.: 'O rdyos odpE yevopesvos rove ovpavoug ovx 
éacxs. See OLSHAUSEN, Echtheit der Kan. Evv. 304; DE WETTE, § 66,4; 
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quotations plainly is, that as Justin describes the ’Asropyy- 
povevpara as partly written by apostles, he had John in his 
mind, for one, as the writer of our Gospel. 

This. testimony from Justin Martyr 1s very valuable, not 
only on account of the early age in which he lived, but also 
because of his travels in various districts, and among many 
Churches. We know from his own testimony, that besides 
Samaria, his birth-place, he had been at Rome, Alexandria, 
and Ephesus. He had therefore ample opportunity of learn- 
ing the judgment of the Churches in many lands concerning 
the genuineness of our Gospel. 


§ 88. 

Tatian, the disciple of Justin, is by no means an unim- 
portant witness, both as to his teacher’s view and as to the 
Gospel itself. We find in his Oratio ad Grecos unmistake- 
able proofs (which Baur and Zeller do not venture, like Bret- 
schneider, to deny) that he knew our Gospel.’ It is amazing 
that Baur should think it strange that the eipnyévov in c. xiii. 
is not distinctly predicated of the Apostle John. This surely 
was not by any means necessary, if Tatian knew that his 
readers generally were acquainted with the Gospel in which 
the words occurred. At any rate, he quotes them as a written 
authority, as the statement of a sacred and canonical book ; 
and he could not have done so had he not regarded the 
Gospel in which he found them a genuine and apostolic 
work. The same acquaintance with and recognition of our 
Gospel is manifest in Tatian’s Harmony of the Four Gospels 
—his Diatessaron. According to ancient testimony, Tatian 
wrote a evaryyéduiov Sia trecodpwy, which Eusebius (H. E. iv. 


BINDEMANN, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1842, 478-482 ; Semiscu, Die apost. 
Denkwitirdigkeiten des Mart, Justinus, 1848, 155-205; LuTHarpT, in 
the Zeitschr. f. Protest. u. Kirche, 1856. See, on the opposite side, 
HILGENFELD, Krit. Untersuchungen dber die Evv. Justins, Halle 1850; 
VoLKMAR, Ueber Justin den Mart. u. sein Verhdltniss zu unsern Evv., 
Zurich 1858. 

1 See c. xiii. : xa) retro toriy dpa +0 slonutvow’ @ oxorla ro Dag ov xara- 
ranBeves (Johni. 5). C.xix.: revre ve airod, xal yapic avrov yiyovsy 
fds dy. COC. v.: Gece quis dpxt.. Ib.: 6 Adyos iv dpxn yarenbeic. 
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29) calls cuvdderdy tia xal cvvaywyny tay evayyedov—a 
connected harmony of the Gospels. Eusebius intimates that 
it was widely used, even by the members of the catholic 
Church. It is evident from Theodoret (Haret. fab. i. 20) 
that it was still widely known down to the beginning of the — 
fifth century ; for he says that he had found more than 200 
copies of it among the Churches, but that they had been laid 
aside and our four Gospels used in their stead. Credner 
(Beitr. i. 437) and others are certainly wrong in supposing 
this Diatessaron to have been a distinct and independent 
Gospel. Upon this supposition the very title would be un- 
meaning,—a title which expressly intimates that the work was, 
as Eusebius says, a harmony of the four Gospels. As they 
were four in number, and must have been four which were 
highly esteemed in the Church, the fair and most probable 
inference is that they were our four canonical Gospels. 
Now there is a work of this kind still extant in Latin and 
in an old German version. This, which begins with the first 
verses of St. John’s Gospel, is not certainly, judging by its 
construction, the genuine work of Tatian, though Tatian’s 
work may have been used in its compilation : it is not per- 
haps even a translation from the Greek, but may have been 
written originally in Latin. But that St. John’s Gospel 
must have formed one element in Tatian’s work, may be 
inferred beyond doubt from the use which he makes of this 
Gospel in his Oratio. There was, moreover, a Syriac trans- 
lation of the Harmony, which, as a later Syrian writer, Bar 
Salibi, informs us, began with the words, “In the beginning 
was the Word” (John i. 1). This Syriac translation must 
have been made at a comparatively early date; for Ephraem 
Syrus (0b. 378), who was not master of Greek, wrote a 
commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron, as the Syrian writer 
tells us." . 

Contemporary with Tatian was THEOPHILUS, bishop of 
Antioch, from the year 169. He wrote (as Jerome informs 

1 See DANIEL, Tatianus der Apologet., Halle 1887, pp. 87-111; and 
especially the careful inquiry of Szmiscu, Tatiani Diatessaron, antiquis- 
simum N. T. evangeltorum in unum digestorum specimen, Breslau 1856. 
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us') a commentary upon the Gospels, in which he went 
through them synoptically, having before apparently written 
a Harmony of the four evangelists. Jerome takes it for 
granted that these four were our four Gospels, and we are 
warranted in supposing that Jerome himself knew the work. 
It certainly cannot be doubted that St. John’s Gospel was 
included in it; because Theophilus, in his work which has 
come down to us, ad Autolycum, ii. 22, expressly says that 
this Gospel was part of Holy Scripture, and names John as 
a writer moved by the Holy Ghost.? Now this fact, namely, 
that soon after the middle of the second century more than 
one Christian scholar undertook the task of treating our four 
Gospels synoptically and in a Harmony, shows that these 
Gospels must already have been held in high repute in the 
Church, as distinguished from and above other writings of a 
similar kind; and the fourth Gospel in particular could not 
thus have been esteemed, if it had not already been recog- 
nised by the Church for a considerable time as a genuine 
_ and apostolic work.® 

The heathen philosopher Cetsvus, who lived in the latter 
half of the second century, is not an unimportant witness. 
Origen, in his contra Celsum, has preserved some fragments 
of his polemic against Christianity: o Adyos adnOns. It is 
evident that his attack was mainly directed against the 
Gospels, and more than one passage leads us to infer that — 
St. John’s Gospel was one of the books assailed. Looking 
at any one passage by itself, this inference may be doubtful ; 


1 De viris ill. xxv., and Ep. 151 ad Algasiam: Theophilus . . . qui 
quatuor evangelistarum in unum opus dicta compingens ingenit sui nobis 
monumenia reliquit, hee super hac parabola (of the unjust steward) in 
suis commentariis est locutus. 

3° Oder dsdaoxovarr § has al dytas ypaQal xai wavres of wvevperroPépos, 
&& dv lacevyns Abyss’ iv py x.7-A. 

§ MexIro of Sardis cannot be adduced as a witness, because the Latin 
translation of his Kas/s (published by Pirra, Spicilegium Solesmense, 
vols. ii. and iii., Paris 1855), which contains quotations from John xv. 5, 
vi. 54, xii. 24, is not genuine. See Stemrz, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1857, 
p. 584. 
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but taking all together, an unbiassed contemplation will 
leave no doubt that he had this Gospel in his mind. The 
inference is, of course, that this Gospel must have been 
widely circulated and generally held in esteem.’ 


§ 89. 

We need not be surprised at finding no quotations from 
St. John’s Gospel in the apostolic Fathers; for they do not 
usually make any quotations from the Gospels, though they 
certainly must have known them. There are indeed some 
passages which seem indirectly to refer to sayings in our 
Gospel, but we cannot affirm this with certainty. In the 
Ignatian Epistles, too, there are some very probable remini- 
scences ;7 but I do not attach any weight to them, because 
the genuineness and integrity of these Ignatian Epistles in 
the later editions is very questionable. There is an Epistle 
of Polycarp to the Philippians—the genuineness of which 
there is no reason, with Schwegler, Zeller, and others, to 
question, for Irenzus knew it °—which does not directly 
quote our Gospel. Still, it by no means follows from the 
tenor of the letter, which is short, that the Gospel was un- 
known to Polycarp. We may grant (as Liitzelberger urges) 
that Irensous never heard Polycarp speak of this work of the 
Apostle John’s, and that he had no evidence that Polycarp 
had used it. But this amounts to nothing; for Irenzus 
knew nothing of Polycarp’s writings beyond this one Epistle 
to the Philippians; and though in his youth he had often 
seen and heard Polycarp, he never seems to have had any 
close intercourse with him. It is not irrelevant to our design, 
however, to observe that in the Epistle of Polycarp, written 
probably in the beginning of the second century, among 
many references to N. T. epistles, there is an unmistakeable 


1 See OLsHAUSEN, Echtheit der Kan. Evv. pp. 849-855; Liicke, 
Commentar, 8d ed. i. 68. 

2 e.g. ad Rom. vii. (in the Syriac version alao), cf. John vi. 82, 83, 35, 
51-58 ; ad Philad. vii., ef. John iii. 8; ad Philad. ix., cf. John x. 7, 9: 

8 Adv. Her. iii. 8, and ad Florinum in EvusEs. H. E. v. 20 
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one to 1 John iv. 3.1 Eusebius,” too, says of Papias—and 
there is no reason why we should doubt—that he quoted as 
authorities 1st Peter and 1st John. Now Weisse, Schwegler, 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Zeller, and Strauss unanimously question 
whether the first Epistle of John and our Gospel are by 
the same author; but of this there can be no doubt, as even 
the impugners of the Gospel generally allow (see § 228). 
These testimories for the Epistle may accordingly be viewed 
as testimonies indirectly for the Gospel. Zeller indeed urges 
the silence of Papias with reference to St. John, and there 
were perhaps no express allusions in his writings thereto, like 
those to Matthew and Mark; for had there been any, Eusebius 
would probably have noticed it. But we know not in what 
connection Papias speaks of Matthew and Mark, and we 
cannot say whether there was any occasion at the same time 
to mention the Apostle John’s Gospel. 

Even in the N. T. itself we find indications of an acquaint- 
ance with our Gospel. It is very probable (a) that 2 Pet. 
i. 14 refers to the words of Christ in John xxi. 18, so that 
the writer of that epistle seems to have known our Gospel 
and its appendix, and to take for granted that his readers 
knew it; and (5) that Mark, in writing his Gospel, made 
use of St. John’s here and there (§ 111). Still, as this is a 
disputed point, we do not attach any importance to it, because, 
as we have already shown, there is abundant evidence in the 
history of the Church during the first two centuries to show 
how utterly impossible, as well as untenable, is the notion 
that the fourth Gospel was not composed till after the middle 
of the second century: there is much, very much, in that 
history which is quite inexplicable upon the assumption of 
its spuriousness. My conviction at least is, that an unpre- 


1 Tae yelp, os hv pea) cporoyn "Incove Xpiorcy iv capxl irnrvbives, 
dvrixpiorés tory. Ht is utterly futile and unreasonable to say, as BRET- 
SCHNEIDER and LiiTZELBERGER suggest, that the author of 1st John made 
use of Polycarp; or, a8 Baur conjectures, that it was an anonymous 
- gaying current in the Church which both writers adopted. 

3H. E. iii. 89: Kigpnres 8 6 ceircs pecopruplais das rig “lecvv0y xpo- 
Tipas txiororts, xed THe Tlinpow cpeaiag. 
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judiced consideration of the external testimonies leads to the 
certain conclusion that our fourth Gospel was recognised as 
a trustworthy authority, and a genuine work, in the various 
Churches of Christendom before the middle of the second 
century. 

It must, as we have seen, have existed and been known in 
the Church (a) before the Easter controversies; (6) before 
the appearance of the Valentinian Gnosis in Egypt and 
elsewhere ; (c) before the rise of Montanism in Asia Minor; 
(d) before the time of Marcion himself. The position which 
the contending parties in all these controversies allowed to 
our Gospel, can be historically explained only upon the sup- 
position that it was known and recognised as genuine in the 
Church at large some decades of years before the middle of 
the second century, if not from the very beginning of it; 
and this fact, in turn, can only be explained upon the suppo- 
sition that it is a genuine and apostolic work. Our investi- 
gation has confirmed us in the stedfast conviction, which is 
unavoidably urged upon us ever and anon from different 
considerations, that this fourth Gospel is really the work 
of St. John, the trusted and beloved disciple of the Lord. 
Whatever, then, be difficult and strange in the history of 
this Gospel in the Church, in its contents or in its exposition, 
is only of such a nature as to become tenfold more difficult 
and more strange upon the supposition of a later and non- 
apostolic authorship. 


§ 90. 

We may therefore briefly examine and dismiss the view 
of Schweizer named in § 62. He thinks that not only the 
last chapter, but several sections in the course of the work, 
have been added by a later reviser; those parts even which 
have external evidence wholly in their favour, proving that 
the Church at large never knew the Gospel without them. 
This opinion, though advocated with great acuteness and 
nicety by Schweizer, is far more difficult and improbable 
than the corresponding belief with reference to the last 
chapter only. Supposing that John ended his Gospel with 
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ch. xx., entrusting it during his lifetime to the circle of his 
disciples and friends, we can easily understand that after his 
_ death, when about to be circulated in the Church at large, one 
of his disciples may have added ch. xxi., so easily separated 
from the rest of the work, as clearly and without disguise dis- 
tinguishing himself (ver. 24) from the writer of the Gospel. 

But it is very difficult to conceive how any disciple could 
have ventured to make interpolations in the body of the 
work, without any intimation that these portions were not 
by the apostle, whom he nevertheless expressly names (xxi. 
24) as the writer of the Gospel, “whose witness is true.” 
Schweizer’s theory implies too great artfulness on the part 
of this reviser: he must not only have interpolated his addi- 
tions in the original apostolic work, but incorporated and 
blended them with it so closely, that at the end of his revision 
he could venture to describe it as the work of a disciple 
worthy of full trust. See also De Wette, § 110, 111. 

Still more decisively do our investigations tell against the 
views of Weisse, Schenkel (Stud. wu. Krit., 1840), and others, 
who allow to the Apostle John a few materials only for this 
Gospel, e.g. the discourses given, attributing the historical 
narrative in which these discourses occur to a different hand. 
This theory virtually involves the spuriousness of the entire 
Gospel, because the historical narrative in particular claims 
to be that of St. John, rests upon his testimony, and presents 
itself to us as the most exact and correct account, even where 
it seems to differ from the Synoptics. 


ORIGIN OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


§ 91. 

From all the considerations, cumulatively viewed, which 
we have now advanced, it is, I think, fully proved that the 
fourth Gospel was certainly the work of the Apostle John. 
And if this be so, we must not scruple to assert, what is 
clear from the contemplation of the Gospel itself, and from 
the comparison instituted between it and the Synoptics, that 
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it presents a true and historical account of the Lord’s life,— 
an account exactly corresponding with the course of events. 
When, therefore, we would draw up a consecutive and 
chronological exposition of our Lord’s history during His 
public ministry, we cannot hesitate to make St. John’s 
Gospel the basis of our plan, even in those points wherein 
there is a seeming discrepancy between it and the Synoptics, 
and though the Synoptics all three coincide in their narration. 
The question, however, arises: How comes it to pass that the 
three first evangelists present such variations and divergen- 
cies from St. John, and that they all three agree with one 
another in these variations, and so closely resemble each 
other both in the general history and in many particulars ? 
The affinity subsisting between the first three evangelists 
has been a topic of much inquiry and controversy since the 
beginning of the present century ;* but too little attention 
has been paid to the relation in which all three stand to St. 
John’s Gospel. Many have supposed that the Synoptics, 
independently of each other, alike availed themselves of 
that oral tradition only which had gradually grown up in 
the Church. This is called the Tradition hypothesis. It was 
advanced by Eckermann, Herder, and Paulus, and most 
acutely and zealously developed and supported by GrgseLer.? 
His opinion is, that without any preconcerted plan, a normal 
or pattern form of the gospel history formed itself very 
early among the apostles at Jerusalem,—an oral Syro- 
Chaldaic Gospel, defined in its contents and its extent, in 
its arrangement and narration of particulars; and that an 
oral Greek Gospel was also formed after the same pattern. 
From these two Gospels, handed down by word of mouth, 
our first three Gospels were composed, about the middle of 
the first century. Gieseler, by his able advocacy of this 


2 [See the history given of the criticism of the Synoptica in Hoxrz- 
MANN, Die synopt. Evv. ihr Ursprung u. geschichtl. Charakter, Leipz 
1863, pp. 15-43 ; HILGENFELD, Zettschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1861.] 

3 GIESELER, ob. 1854; Hist.-krit, Versuch tiber die Entstehung und 
die frithesten Schickeale der schriftl. Evv., in Keil u. Tzschirner's 
Analekten, vol. iii. 1; separately published and enlarged, Leipz, 1818. 
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theory, has won for it very wide acceptance; and it has 
been cleverly espoused by Ebrard, Credner, Neudecker, 
Guericke, and others. 

It is indeed the fact, that oral tradition was the first, and 
for some time the only, or at least the chief, means of diffus- 
ing the gospel history, and that it formed the groundwork 
of the written Gospels. But this reference solely to oral 
tradition is not of itself sufficient to explain the relation 
subsisting between the first three evangelists, and between 
them and St. John. It furnishes no explanation of the fact 
that the Synoptics all three, or sometimes two of them, in so 
many places verbally agree in the expressions they use and 
the plan they adopt, both in their records of Christ’s dis- 
courses and in their own narrations. To account for these 
coincidences on this principle, we should have to suppose a 
preconcerted arrangement, among those disciples at least who 
adopted and maintained this sameness of expression in the 
Greek account, mechanically to learn the traditional Gospel 
by heart, and to repeat it memoriter word for word; and 
this even Gieseler himself admits to be, quite unnatural. 
This difficulty is specially apparent in the verbal coincidence 
and identity of the quotations given from the O. T. (see § 
69),—a coincidence traceable even in cases where these 
quotations verbally differ both from the Hebrew text, and 
from the Septuagint, which is usually the basis of them. We 
can explain these coincidences only upon the supposition 
that the narratives and discourses in which they occur had 
already been committed to writing, and this in Greek, either 
by one of the Synoptics or by another writer, and that the 
form thus given them was followed and retained by the 
subsequent writers. 

This reference to oral tradition further fails to explain the 
eycle or range of events which all three narratives embrace. 
Had this range of events been defined only by oral tradition, 
it must have been done solely by the apostles at Jerusalem. 
But on this supposition, the omission of any notice of Christ's 
earlier visits to Jerusalem, and of the time and occasion of 
these visits, would be quite inexplicable: we could not con- 
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ceive how three evangelists, writing independently of each 
other, could have all alike omitted this important cycle of 
events in our Lord’s life. Nor could we explain how it is 
that they alike repeat in the same order the same events and 
particulars, all alike referring in a merely summary way to 
other series of occurrences at certain periods of the history. 
Above all, it would be utterly inexplicable how three different 
evangelists could all agree in giving an inaccurate account 
(see § 71, 72), viz. in representing that Jesus spent all His 
public life down to the last passover in Galilee, that He went 
direct from Galilee to this feast, and that He was crucified 
on the 15th of Nisan. We cannot suppose that these in- 
accuracies had a common origin in an oral tradition defined 
and established by the APOSTLES. 


§ 92. 

These phenomena are far more easily explained upon the 
supposition of some one earlier connected work written in Greek 
upon the life of our Lord, which, though not composed by 
an apostle, was widely read, and became a sort of pattern 
or basis for subsequent evangelists, both as to the range or 
cycle of events noticed, and the manner of combining them 
into an historical whole. This is the supposition adopted by 
most critics who have studied the subject, though they differ 
from each other in details. The question arises, whether 
this primitive document or primary Gospel was one of the 
Synoptics, or another and different work which has not come 
down to us. The former hypothesis [called in German die 
Benutzungshypothese| used to be the ordinary one; and 
(according to the order of the books in the Canon) Matthew 
was regarded as this primary Gospel. Mark was said to 
have made use of Matthew, and Luke to have made use of 
Matthew and Mark. Hua advocates this view with great 
acuteness ; but in order consistently to carry it out, he 
held that Luke originally contained the sections which 
occur in Matthew and Mark, between the miraculous feed- 
ing of the 5000 and the miraculous feeding of the 4000 
(Matt. xiv. 22-xv. 39; Mark vi. 45-viii. 10),—these being 
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left out through a mistake of some copyist, arising from 
the ouocorévevrov of the passages. Hug further maintains, 
notwithstanding the tradition of the Church, that Matthew 
originally wrote in Greek; others, however, adopting the 
same theory, hold that he wrote in Aramzan, and in various 
ways endeavour to explain the verbal coincidence between 
our Greek Matthew and the two other Synoptics. (See 
Bertholdt, § 308 ; iii. 1117 sqq.) 

Other theories have been suggested concerning the chro- 
nological relation of the Synoptics to each other. Matthew 
is put first, Luke next, and Mark third as making use of 
the two former, or either Mark or Luke is regarded as the 
primary Gospel. The opinion that Mark’s Gospel was the 
first of the three has been strongly advocated of late. (See 
§ 93.) 

Others, again, have attributed the first written basis of 
our synoptical Gospels to one or more earlier writings; and 
this view has been maintained with various modifications. 
Some have supposed that several small independent docn- 
ments formed the original basis, and this was the view 
espoused by many earlier critics (see De Wette, § 86). 
Schleiermacher, too," supposes that Luke’s Gospel is based 
upon a series of small Gospel fragments, written indepen- 
dently of each other, and recording distinct portions of 
gospel history—fragments which were collected and arranged 
by the evangelist himself. As the basis of our first Gospel, 
he supposed an Aramean collection of the sayings of the 
Apostle Matthew (see § 40); and as the basis of our second 
Gospel, an original work of Mark’s, mentioned by Papias, 
and different from our Mark. But these conjectures (as 
Schleiermacher in his Hinl. admits) by no means explain 
the resemblance and kinship subsisting between the three 
Synoptics, and their harmony in comparison with St. John. 

But at an earlier date, and especially since the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, an original document, written in 
Aramean, has been supposed to have formed the common 

1 Ueber die Schriften des Lukas, ein krit. Versuch, Berlin 1817 ; also 
in his Theol. Werke, ii. 1-220. 
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basis of our Synoptics. This original document is supposed 
to have been either the Aramzan original of our Matthew, 
or the Gospel of the Hebrews (see De Wette, § 84, a), or a 
smaller Aramsean work composed according to agreement by 
the apostles collectively, or as a private work by some un- 
known writer ; and our Synoptics are supposed to have been 
derived therefrom through various media, such as transla- 
tions or revisions: what is common to all three, or distinctive 
of each, indicating, on the one hand, the contents of the 
original document; and, on the other, the characteristics of the 
media through which it had passed. Very persevering and 
painstaking labour has been bestowed upon this hypothesis." 
But one refrains from thus endeavouring minutely to explain 
the construction of our Gospels from such an original docu- 
ment, seeing that there must necessarily be a great deal of 
mere conjecture in the matter. Most critics have contented 
themselves with a merely general account of the process. 
ScHWEGLER, for example, like the Baur school generally, 
regards “ the Gospel of the Hebrews” as the primary docu- 
ment, and takes this as the basis of our three Synoptics 
(Nachapost. Zeitaiter, i. 199-216). The untenableness of 
this view is evident from what has already been advanced in 
§ 44. Ewatp? also has endeavoured to explain the growth 
of gospel history from its first beginnings down to the 
composition of our Synoptics; but he does this more by 
self-confident assertion than by satisfactory evidence. He 
arranges the written history in the following order: 1st, The 
earliest Gospel, containing brief accounts of the main events 
of the life of Jesus, from His baptism downwards,—a work 
written in Greek, used by St. Paul, and perhaps written by 
Philip the deacon, 2d, The Apostle Matthew's collection of 

1 (a) By Ercanorn, Veber die drei ersten Evv., in his Allg. Biblioth. d. 
bibl. Litter. vol. v. 5 (1794), and more elaborately in his Hinl. i. N. T.; 
see DE WETTE, § 84,6 andd. (5) Mars, in his notes to Michaelis’ Finl. ; 
see De WETTE, § 84, c.. GRATZ, die Entsteh. der 3 ersten Evv., Tiib. 1812. 

% Jahrbb. d. bibl. Wissensch. ii. 180-224. In the preface to his Gesch. 
Christus u. seiner Zeit, he supposes that an original Gospel preceded 


our Mark, which was afterwards blended with Nos. 1 and 2 into ite pre- 
sent form. 
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the Lord’s discourses, spoken of by Papias. 38d, St. Mark's 
Gospel, in the composition of which Nos. 1 and 2 were used, 
and which was from the first very much the same as we still 
have it, though it probably had at first a few intermediate 
and concluding sections now wanting, the present conclusion 
(ch. xvi. 9-20) being a subsequent addition, and also ch. i. 2, 
3. 4th, The book of the higher history, akin to No. 1, and en- 
larging the narratives briefly recorded there. 5th, Our Gospel 
of St. Matthew, written in Greek, and based upon Nos. 1-4, 
especially upon 2 and 3. 6th, 7th, and 8th, Three other lost 
works, the first of which was distinguished for its beauty of 
detail, the second for its thoroughness and accuracy of repre- 
sentation, and the third as being’ an Aramsean work. 9th, 
Our Gospel of St. Luke, based upon all the others excepting 
No. 5, and especially upon St. Mark. Ewald has noticed the 
fact that Luke, between ch. ix. 17 and ver. 18, has omitted 
the long section given in Mark vi. 45-viii. 27; but he has 
not explained this omission. In his work Die drei ersten 
Evwv. ahers. u. erkl., Gott. 1850, he endeavours in his trans- 
lation to trace the various sources of each Gospel. [Since 
the hypothesis that Mark was the first of the three Synoptics 
has become popular, several have endeavoured to trace back 
our Synoptics to two primary documents, which themselves 
are supposed to have arisen partly from written sources and 
partly from oral tradition; viz. 1st, the Gospel of Mark 
named by Papias (see § 48), either a different Gospel from 
our Mark or the same; and 2d, the collection of Acoyia made 
by St. Matthew, and also spoken of by Papias. Our present © 
Matthew is thus supposed to have been compiled from the 
original Mark and St. Matthew’s collection of Aya. This 
is substantially the view taken by WeEissE, Meyer, Revss 
(Gesch. des N. T., and in the Revue de Théologie, vols. x.-xii., 
Nouvelle revue, vol. ti.), TOBLER (see § 63), WeEtss (Stud. 
u. Krit. 1861, pp. 29-100, 646-713), RevmLe (Etudes 
critiques sur Vévangile selon St. Matthieu, Leyden 1862), 
HOLTZMANN, WEIZS8AECKER, and others. These two main 
sources are also prominent in Ewald’s theory. The first of 
them is taken as the basis of Matthew and Luke, and indeed 
VOL, I. B 
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of Mark itself, so far as our Mark is regarded as distinct 
from it. Ewald, Meyer, and Weiss consider the second (2.e. 
St. Matthew’s collection) to have formed the basis of all 
three Synoptics. Reuss takes it to have been the ground- 
work of Matthew only, and Holtzmann of Matthew and 
Luke only.] 


§ 93. 

In order to solve this question, and to discover how far the 
affinity between the first three Gospels is to be explained by 
their having a common origin, let us first consider St. Mark's 
Gospel in its relation to the other two. It is evident that the 
relation in which Mark stands to Matthew and Luke, is 
different from the relation in which these two stand to one 
another, and that either Mark is dependent upon them, or 
they are dependent upon Mark. There are indeed other 
views, e.g. that of HILGENFELD,” who places Mark be- 
tween Matthew and Luke. But most scholars who trace a 
relationship between the several works of our evangelists, 
espouse one or other of the alternative theories which I have 
named, regarding Mark either as the earliest of our evange- 
lists, or as the latest of all. Among those who regard Mark 
as the latest, may be named CLEMENS ALEX. (in Euseb. vi. 
14), who gives it as a tradition of the earlier presbyters. 
Hence the inference was easy, that Mark made use of 
Matthew and Luke. This was OwEn’s view (Observations 
on the Four Gospels, London 1764) ; also that of GrrEsSBACH 
(Commentat. Theol. i. 360-434) ; of Pautus, H. SAuNIER 
(0b. 1825, Die Quellen des Ev. des Marcus, Berl. 1825) ; of 
Des WETTE, [and of ANGER, Ratio qua loci V. T. in ev. Matth. 
laudantur, quid valeat ad illustrandam hujus evangelit origt- 
nem, queritur, Leipz. 1861, 1862]. This also is the theory 
espoused by most theologians of Baur’s school, by Strauss, 


1 Das Marcus-Ev. nach seiner Compos., etc., 1850 [Der Kanon u. die 
Kritik des N. T., and elsewhere. According to HILGENFELD, the apos- 
tolic germ of the first Gospel was the beginning of gospel history; and 
this germ was a strongly Judaizing treatise, which received a univer- 
salistic colouring in our Matthew]. 
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ScHWEGLER, ZELLER, and Baur himself (Kanon. Evv. pp. 
539-561) ; [also in Kerm’s treatise, Der geschichtl. Christus, 
Zurich 1865]. The opposite opinion, that Mark is the earliest 
of our evangelists, was espoused by Srorr;' but it did not 
at the time find much acceptance. It has, however, been 
very earnestly advocated by WILKE (Der Urevangelist, etc.) ; 
but in support of his view he has to take many parts of Mark 
as interpolations (see De Wette, § 82, c),—those parts even 
which clearly belonged originally to Mark only. BRruNo 
BaveEr agrees with Wilke (Lit. d. ev. Gesch. d. Synoptiker, 
1841).? 


§ 94. 

Ever since I began to lecture upon the subject in 1822,° 
I have adopted the view which places Mark after the two other 
Synoptics. The considerations which lead me unhesitatingly 
to this conclusion, are based, 1st, upon a comparison of 
parallel passages and longer paragraphs, which Mark has in 
common with Matthew and Luke; and 2d, upon the contents 
of the Gospel in general, and the relation of the discourses 
given to the facts recorded ; and in particular, the selection, 
order, and connection of the several sections. 


1 Ueber d. Zweck d. ev. Gesch. u. d. Briefe Joh., Tiib. 1786, pp. 
274-295 ; De fonte Evv. Matth. et Luc., Tiib. 1794; reprinted in Vel- 
thusen, etc., Commentaitt. iii. 140 sqq. 

2 [Bruno BaveEr, however, regards Mark as a creative evangelist, who 
himself invented the gospel history.] Many other scholars have advo- 
cated the priority of Mark; viz. LACHMANN, Stud. u. Krit. 1835; WEIssE, 
Evang. Gesch., and Die Ev.-Frage in ihrem gegenwidrtigen Stadium, 
Leipz. 1856; Hirzie, Ueber Joh. Marcus u. seine Schriften, Zur. 1848, 
pp. 37-62 ; EwaLp; Ritscut, Theol. Jahrbb. 1851; Reuss; THIERSCH, 
Apost. Zeitalter, p. 101; MEYER, Comm. z. den Evv., ed. 3; in the 
first edition he adopted Griesbach’s view. [Also Pritt, De compositione 
Evv. synopticorum, Bonn 1860; Weiss, HoLtzMANN, SCHENKEL, WEIz- 
SAECKER, and others. Weiss and Holtzmann, however, admit the secon- 
dary character of some portions of Mark as compared with Matthew 
aod Luke; and they variously explain this: see § 92, 112.] 

$ See my Beitr. z. Ev. Krit. pp. 72-75, and my Synoptische Erkldrung 
der drei ersten Evv., republished by HOLTZMANN, 2 vols., Leipz. 1862. DE 
Werte, in his fourth edition, adopts the same view, and vindicates it 
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As to the first, the comparison of parallel passages, we 
cannot affirm that the matter is so clear and obvious, as not 
for a moment to admit of a doubt as to the priority of 
Matthew and Luke. But I affirm that no instance occurs 
here which obliges us to regard Mark’s Gospel as the pri- 
mary one; while not a few oblige us to regard it as the 
latest. This is very manifest in those passages which all 
three evangelists have in common, where Mark blends, in a 
manner peculiar to himself, what Matthew and Luke re- 
spectively say. Take, for instance, Mark i. 32-34, as com- 
pared with Matt. viii. 16 and Luke iv. 40. 


Mark. 


82. Occ 3é yevoped- 
yng, oretdy 6 HAsoc, EMepor 
Bpos evroy wevras Tove 


MATTHEW. LUKE. 


Avyovrog 8@ ov 
HAiov, 
Tlevres dco slxo» 


"OWsias 32 yevopeivng 


Tlpochveyxacs bre 


SaspeovsCopedvoug | woA- 
doug" 


Kal é2éBaas ra wvev- 
pare rAdye, xal wevras 
TOds xaxas Exovrag 8s- 


adabevourreag vooolg Fot- 
xidass, Fyayov avrove 
pos avroy 

"O08! Se SS 


9 . » U 
cbepawevaey avrous. 


weexas torres, xeel rove 
SecspeovsLopeévous. 

34. Kal ebspareves 
MoAAS xaexws Exorras 
Roixirctic vocoss* xvi Ocbs- 
orice wWoAAg sléBecrs. 


pawevosy. 


against WILKE. [‘‘ Instead of St. Mark’s narrative being an abridgment 
of that of St. Matthew or of St. Luke, it is often much fuller. Parti- 
culars are introduced, which an abridger, aiming at condensation, would 
have been certain to prune away, if he had found them in his autho- 
rity ; while the freshness and graphic power of the history, the lifelike 
touches, which almost put us on the stage with the actors, and his 
superior accuracy as regards persons, words, times, and places, prove 
the originality and independence of his work.”—Article on Mark by E. 
VENABLES, in Kitro’s Biblical Cyclop. These words sum up the more 
modern views, to which BLEEK’s is opposed. BLEEK’s argument is 
founded upon his alternative, that ‘‘ either Mark is dependent. on 
Matthew and Luke, or they are dependent upon him.” And were this 
the only alternative, BLEEK’s view would perhaps be the more probable. 
Bat it is now more generally thought that a via media is possible, and 
indeed by far the most probable, viz. the supposition of one primary 
document, which all three Synoptics made use of in those parts wherein 
all three coincide. See § 112, by F. BLEEk, junior.—Tr.] 
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- Here Mark evidently agrees partly with Matthew and 
partly with Luke; and his words are incorporated from. 
theirs. This appears most obviously in the first clause, 
which states the time when the miracles were wrought. If 
Mark’s were the original and primary statement, the infer- 
ence would be, that Matthew and Luke divided his words 
between them, Matthew appropriating one portion, and Luke 
the other. But it is improbable that an independent writer 
would have used two such expressions side by side to desig- 
nate the eventide, had he not been led thereto by finding 
them elsewhere. The likelihood clearly is, that Mark has 
here blended the expressions of the two other evangelists. 
The same remark applies to the following clauses. It appears 
from Matthew’s and Luke’s account conjoined, that Jesus 
both cast out devils and healed other sicknesses. In relating 
this, Matthew names only “ many possessed with devils,” 
and Luke “ the sick with divers diseases ;’ Mark blends both 
in the stronger words, rdvtas Tous Kaxas Exovtas, Kal Tovs 
Satpovstopnevous. The probability clearly is, that Mark had 
the two accounts before him, and that when he wrote the 
words mavtas Tous xaxas éyovras he had before him the 
following clause in Matthew, where the phrase more natu- 
rally occurs: wdvras tous naxas éxovras eOepdrevcer, i.e. 
all who were brought to Him. 

So also in the cleansing of the leper, Matt. viii. 2, 3, 
Luke v. 12, 18, Mark i. 40. All three state the leper’s 
request, and the reply of Jesus, how He stretched forth His 
hand and touched him, in almost the same words; and then 
Matthew adds, xai evOéws éxabapicOn avdrod % rémpa; 
Luke adds, nat edOéws 4) Aérpa ar7ArOev am’ abrod; and 
Mark writes, xal eddéws am7ndOev am’ avrod % Nérpa Kal 
exaaplo@m. In the parable of the sower, Matt. xiii. 19, 
Luke viii. 12, and Mark iv. 15, we have andther example. 
In Matthew we read, The wicked one cometh, xal dpmaleu 
76 éotrappévov &v tH Kapdia avtod; in Luke, The devil 
cometh, «ai alpe tov Aoyov ato Ths Kxapdlas a’rav; in 
Mark, Satan cometh, wal aipes tov Gyo Tov ecrrappévoy 
vy tais xapdlas avtay. 
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At the beginning of the account of Christ’s entrance into 
Jerusalem we read : 

LUKE xix. 29. MATTHEW Xxt. 1. Marx xt. 1. 

Keel iytvero as Fyyt- Kal ors §yyicas ele Keel ers ty yiCovors sls 
asy sic BybQayy xcel | ‘IspocdAupeee, xcel HAboy | ‘Iepovecane, sic Bnd- 
Brybaviav, xpos ro Spos | sis BnbQayh xpos re | Paysxai Bybavicer xpoc 
TO KecAOUsSYOM sAccIOD, | OpOs Tay SACLAY, X.T.A. | TOPOS Ter EAGION, X.T.A. 
NTA . 

Here Mark’s words, éyyif%ovew eis “Iepovcadnp eis BnO- 
gay xat BnOaviay, which in themselves are neither natural 
nor clear, are best explained by supposing that he had before 
him the two other evangelists, and endeavoured to blend 
their words. The reverse supposition, that they had Mark’s 
words before them, is inadmissible here. 

The question which the Jews put to Christ in Mark xii. 14 
is in its first sentence (Siddoxare, oldapev Ste ddnOys et cal 
ov pédet cot trepl ovdevos. ov yap Brérrets eis Tpdcwrroy avOp.) 
word for word identical with Matt. xxii. 16, the two latter 
clauses being transposed only; and what follows, GAN’ é7 
adnbelas tiv odov tod Ocod Sddaoxeus, corresponds verbatim 
with Luke xx. 21 (Matthew between the first and second 
clauses has wai ri addy tod Geod ev ddrnOela Siddoners). 
Here also Mark’s dependence upon Matthew and Luke is 
beyond comparison more probable than their dependence on 
him. The same dependence appears in other places; see 
those cited in DE WETTE, § 80, note 5, to which many more 
examples might be added. Though all these passages may 
not be equally satisfactory, the opposite hypothesis is not 
more probable in any one of them; and we are therefore 
justified in taking the more doubtful passages in the same 
manner as those which clearly leave no room for doubt, and 
in so taking those passages also which Mark has in common 
with only one 6f the other two,—those, e.g., cited in De Wette, 
§ 79, b,' and others, where a verbal coincidence is traceable ; 
those wherein the priority of Matthew and Luke is probable, 
and those which in themselves are doubtful. 


1 Ch. vii. 6, 7; Matt. xv. 8,9. Ch. xiii. 20; Matt. xxiv. 22. Ch. xiv. 
48; Matt. xxvi.55. Ch. vi.41; Luke ix.16. Ch.xv.15; Luke xxii. 12, 
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§ 95. 

The same inference may be drawn from the narrations 
which Mark has in common with Matthew only, with Luke 
only, or with both. The course of the narrative as a whole, 
the prominence given to certain parts, and the method of 
exposition, show, when we contemplate them, and in spite 
of many exceptions, the dependence of the one Gospel upon 
the others. When all three evangelists give the same narra- 
tive, the resemblance between Matthew and Luke is less 
striking than that between Mark and either of the other two. 
In the general outlines of his narrative Mark agrees chiefly 
with Matthew, and in certain particular touches he coincides 
strikingly with Luke. This is best explained by supposing 
that Mark had both Matthew and Luke before him, and 
used them both. That this is so, can be proved in several 
instances ; for example, in the account of the baptism of 
Jesus, Mark i. 9-11, Matt. iii, 13-17, Luke iii. 21, 22, 
especially ‘in what is stated concerning the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on Jesus. Mark says, that when Jesus came up 
out of the water, He Himself saw the heavens opened, and the 
Holy Ghost descending upon Him. But it is not natural 
that Jesus should thus be described as the spectator, and not 
the Baptist, who beheld it. In Luke the occurrence simply 
is named, and no beholder is mentioned. In Matthew's 
account it is doubtful whether the pronoun avt@ refers to 
Jesus or to the Baptist: the probability is, that it (as well as 
the verb elde) refers to the Baptist; for the voice from heaven 
is not, as in Luke, addressed to Christ, but to others—to the 
Baptist in the first instance, Jesus being spoken of in the 
third person, odtés dorw .. ., év @ evddxnca; Luke has it, 
ov e..., & aot evdoxnoa. The fact that the Baptist 
was really the witness of this heavenly sign is confirmed by 
the account given in John i. 82-34, which harmonizes with 
that of Matthew. Now Mark’s account is evidently in the 
first instance derived from Matthew, for he took the ede 
and the preceding avr@ to refer to Jesus. He therefore 
represents the voice from heaven (ver. 11) as addressed to 
Jesus, giving the words just as Luke does, ove... & 
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got (thus Lachmann and others read, instead of the received 
text dv @) evddanoa. Mark doubtless took these last words 
from Luke; and as, according thereto, Jesus was the person 
addressed by the voice, he thought that Jesus must also have 
been the witness of the sight, and that Matthew’s account 
was not altogether accurate. 

- An example of another kind occurs in the account of the 
temptation.’ Both Matthew and Luke give a full and de- 
tailed account; the historical circumstances having clearly 
a moral bearing. But Mark has only a very brief notice of 
the event (i. 12, 13), saying that “the Spirit driveth Him 
into the wilderness, and He was there forty days tempted of 
Satan, and was with the wild beasts, and angels came and 
ministered to Him.” He does not tell what the several 
temptations were, nor how Jesus withstood them. Now it 
seems to me quite inconceivable (as nevertheless Weisse, 
Ewald, Meyer, and Schenkel think) to regard Mark’s account 
as the original, from which the others have been borrowed 
and enlarged. In my judgment, the original account is that 
given by Matthew especially, and by Luke; and Mark’s is 
simply a brief summary derived therefrom, and wholly inex- 
plicable without the fuller narrative. We have a similer 
instance in Mark xvi. 12, 13, which is only a bare reference 
to a much fuller account, such as that which we actually find 
in Luke xxiv. 13 sqq. (See De Wette, § 94, c.) 


§ 96. 

The following considerations lead us to the same conclu- 
sion regarding the relation of Mark to the two other Synop- 
tics. The discourses, even those of Christ, and especially 
the longer ones, are far briefer and more scanty, ¢.¢. in com- 
parison of the general history, in Mark than in Matthew or 
Luke. Now the natural expectation would certainly be, that 
the discourses of Christ, His sayings and doctrinal teachings, 
would be the very part of the gospel history earliest recorded 
and committed to writing. There would not be the same neces- 


a [Here Weiss, p. 61, and HoLtzmann, p. 68, allow the secondary 
. Character of Mark's account. ] 
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sity for committing to writing the more striking facts of His 
history, because these would be more easily told, remembered, 
and transmitted by oral tradition. The only two miracles, 
moreover, which are peculiar to Mark, viz. the healing of the 
deaf mute at Decapolis (Mark vii. 32-37), and of one blind 
(Mark viii. 22-26), possess a very peculiar and distinctive 
character: they resemble each other, but they differ in many 
features from the miracles recorded elsewhere in the three 
Synoptics (though in some respects akin to that in John ix.). 
Now, if Mark were the earliest of our Gospels, or the first in- 
dependent Gospel written, it would be very difficult to explain 
how it came to pass that just these two miracles peculiar to 
him should be of so distinctive a character, and that they 
alone should have been omitted by Matthew and Luke. We 
can very easily see, on the contrary, supposing that Mark 
wrote subsequently, how he would adopt much that was 
recorded in Matthew and Luke, and would add these two 
miracles from some other source. : 

Against such a supposition, however, it has been urged 
that Mark passes over in silence many events of the Lord’s 
history which are recorded by Matthew and Luke, ¢.g. the 
whole Evangelium infantie, several of the Lord’s discourses, 
and many miracles. These, it is urged, he would not have 
omitted, had he had the other Synoptics before him. Many 
have regarded the absence of any sketch of the Saviour’s 
infancy and childhood in Mark as a conclusive proof of the 
priority of his Gospel. It certainly seems most natural to 
suppose that the earliest written accounts of Christ’s life and 
teaching began with His public ministry, and not with accounts 
of His birth and childhood. But we are not warranted to 
expect that, when once the latter were committed to writing 
and circulated in the Church—when once fuller Gospels 
giving the history of the Lord’s childhood had been written 
—every subsequent evangelist must necessarily repeat in his 
history these early portions. St. John’s Gospel shows the 
contrary, for it was composed by the apostle at a later date 
than Matthew and Luke, and at a time when the accounts 
of the birth and childhood of Jesus were well known and 
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widely circulated. Now, if St. John could pass over in 
silence these portions of the history, we can easily conceive 
that Mark (even with Matthew and Luke before him) might 
confine his history to Christ’s public ministry. We could 
not fairly infer regarding him, any more than regarding St. 
John, that he did not know, or did not believe, the miracu- 
lous facts of the Lord’s birth recorded by Matthew and Luke. 
On the contrary, it would appear from the very beginning of 
his Gospel that he did know and recognise them: for witb- 
out hesitation he describes the Saviour (ch. i. 1) as "Incod 
Xpiorod viod Geod; and in ch. vi. 3 he makes the people of 
Nazareth say concerning Jesus, not as in Matt. xiii. 55, ovy 
ovTos eotw 6 Tod TéxTovos vies; nor as in Luke iv. 22, 6 vids 
"Iwond; but, oby obras eotiv 6 téetwv, 0 vids Maplas, x.7.d., 
very probably because he shrank, upon reverential and reli- 
gious grounds, from putting into the mouth even of unbe- 
lieving Jews a description of Jesus which represented Him 
as merely the son of an earthly father. 


§ 97. 

The circumstante that so many of Christ’s discourses, 
including the longest and the most important in point of 
doctrine and teaching, are wholly wanting in Mark, is 
in keeping with the fact of the prominence given to His 
miracles, and can by no means be taken as a sign that he did 
not know the Gospels in which those discourses are given in 
full. Nor can we draw such an inference from his omission 
of many facts in Christ’s life which Matthew or Luke, or both, 
record. It would be quite unreasonable to set up as a canon, 
that each subsequent evangelist must incorporate into his 
work everything which preceding writers had told. The 
manner, however, in which Mark’s Gospel is composed, the 
cycle of events he records, and the order in which he groups 
them, strikingly imply a knowledge on his part of the two 
other Synoptics." This fact really serves to confirm our 

1 GRIESBACH has already very ably shown this, and so has SAUNIER 


and others; see DE WETTE, § 94, d. [See, however, on the other side, 
HOLTZMANN, p. 117 sqq.; WEISS, p. 680 sqq.] 
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opinion that Mark made use of Matthew and Luke as his 
main authorities in writing his Gospel. Both in his selec- 
tion of events to be narrated, and in the order in which he 
arranges them, he is evidently guided by these two evan- 
gelists; or first by one, and then by the other, when they 
differ in their arrangement. And when he passes from one 
to the other, it is not difficult to discover the reason which 
influenced him; ¢.g., because in the one which he has been 
following, a discourse intervenes longer than he is wont to 
incorporate. Again, when the same facts, which are recorded 
by the evangelist whom he is following at any time, are 
narrated also by the other, he makes use of the latter also, 
to guide him in his manner of description, and even of ex- 
pression, but still keeps mainly to the former. Mark begins 
his Gospel with a notice of John the Baptist’s ministry, of 
the baptism and temptation of Jesus, and of the call of 
the first disciples, the two pairs of brothers (ch. i.. 1-20). 
Herein he follows Matthew, who mentions these events in 
like manner and in the same order (Matt. ili. l-iv. 22); and 
he adopts his mode of narration in the account of the call of 
the disciples, adopting almost the same words. He here differs 
somewhat from Luke, who tells the same fact later in the 
history, and in a different manner (Luke v. 1-11). The 
account of the Baptist’s imprisonment, which Luke subjoins 
to his notice of his ministry (iii. 19, 20), and the genealogical 
table which follows his mention of the baptism of Christ 
(iii. 23-38), are not here given by St. Mark. In Matthew, 
the Sermon on the Mount, with what we may call the intro- 
duction thereto (Matt. iv. 23-vii. 29), follows the tempta- 
tion; and hence Mark is led to turn to Luke as his guide in 
narrating the following events :— 


Makkx I. 21-111. 19 = LUKE rv. 31-v1. 16. 


The account in Luke iv. 16-30 of the hostility of the 
people of Nazareth against Christ, is not here given by Mark; 
he follows Matthew in giving it later, Luke having inserted 
it too early: he also omits the call of Peter and the two sons 
of Zebedee (Luke v. 1-11), having already adopted Matthew’s 
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account. The other events narrated in this section by Luke 
are given also by Mark, who now follows Luke’s and not 
Matthew’s order,—recording not only those facts which 
Matthew as well as Luke gives, but those too which Matthew 
has omitted. Thus Mark gives the healing of the.demoniac 
at Capernaum, ch. i. 35-39, and the general statement con- 
cerning the ministry of Jesus throughout Galilee, i. 35-39. 
In the narrations which Matthew as well as Luke gives, 
Mark clearly makes use also of Matthew, but he mainly 
adheres to Luke’s account: see i. 29-34, the healing of 
Peter’s wife’s mother, and other sick folk; i. 40-45, the 
cleansing of the leper; ii. 1-12, the healing of the sick of 
the palsy; ili. 1-6, the healing of the man with the withered 
hand. At the end of this section, Mark (iii. 13-19) gives, 
like Luke (vi. 12 sqq.), the election of the twelve apostles, 
which took place upon a mountain. This in Luke introduces 
the Sermon on the Mount (Luke vi. 20-49); and Mark here 
omits Luke’s summary, as he had omitted Matthew’s fuller 
record. He now turns back again to Matthew for further 
facts of the Lord’s ministry, and goes on at once to the 
account of the charge against Jesus, that He cast out devils 
by Beelzebub, Matt. xii. 22 sqq. The events which in 
Matthew intervene between the Sermon on the Mount and 
this point in His history, are for the most part given by Mark 
direct from Luke, either in the preceding or in the following 
sections. Some of them, however, he omits—viz. (a) Matt. 
viii. 5-13, the healing of the centurion’s child (ais) at 
Capernaum; (5) Matt. ix. 27-38, the healing of two blind 
men and of a dumb demoniac, with a more general statement 
immediately following concerning an evangelistic journey 
which Jesus took, and of the pity which the sad state of the 
people awoke within Him; (c) Matt. x., the visit of the 
Baptist’s disciples to Jesus. The new section, wherein Mark 
again takes Matthew as his guide, is 


Mark 111. 20-1v. 84 = Mart. x11. 22—x111. 35. 


In this section Mark gives three parabolic sayings of 
Christ (iv. 21-29) which do not occur in Matthew, but the 
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first two of which he may have got from Luke viii. 16-18, 
where it occurs, as Mark gives it, after the parable of the 
sower (the second perhaps also from Matt. xiii. 12). The 
third is a short parable or outline of a parable peculiar to 
Mark (the only one thus peculiar to him), illustrative of the 
silent and gradual growth of the kingdom of God. After 
this, Mark returns again to Matthew,—omitting, however, the 
parable of the tares (Matt. xiii. 24-30), and giving the shorter 
one of the mustard-seed (Matt. xiii. 31, 32; Mark iv. 30-32); 
omitting also the leaven, and concluding with the comment 
upon Christ’s method of teaching by parables, vers. 33, 34, 
which corresponds with Matt. xiii. 34, 35. The section like- 
wise contains Christ’s reply to the charge of being in league 
with Beelzebub, His meeting with His mother and brethren, 
and the parable of the sower, with its interpretation. We 
find these in Luke likewise, but in a different connection. 
In the parable of the sower, and (its interpretation, Mark 
has evidently made use of Luke, but he mainly adheres to 
Matthew, and no reference to Luke appears in what precedes. 
Mark, while following Matthew, is much briefer, and has 
certain distinctive peculiarities of his own. 

In Matt. xiii. 36-52 we have the explanation of the parable 
of the tares, and some shorter parables. These Mark does 
not give; having omitted the parable, he of course omits 
the explanation too. He now returns again to Luke, from 
whom he had before (vers. 21-25) taken the parabolic say- 
ings of Luke viii. 16-18. But as in Luke (vers. 19-21) 
there follows hereupon a narrative which Mark had already 
given (iil. 31-35) from Matt. xii. 46-50, Mark passes on to 
what further follows in Luke, and keeps company with him 
in the succeeding narrative—viz., 


| Marx rv. 35—v. 43 = Luxe vit. 22-56. 


Of the events which Luke records in the interval between 
the call of the twelve (vi. 12 sqq.), when Mark parted com- 
pany with him, and the beginning of this section (viii. 22), 
Mark had got from Matthew only two, viz. the parable of 
the sower, and Christ’s meeting with His kinsfolk; but he 
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records none of the rest, viz. (a) the Sermon on the Mount; 
(5) the healing of the centurion’s child at Capernaum; (c) 
the raising of the widow’s son at Nain; (d) the message of 
the Baptist to Christ, and Christ’s sayings thereupon; (e) 
the anointing of Jesus in Simon’s house; (/') the mention of 
a tour which Jesus made, and of women who ministered to 
Him (ch. viii. 3): (c), (e), (f) are peculiar to Luke, though 
(e) may possibly be the same with what Mark (following 
Matthew) records afterwards in his history of the Passion: 
(5) and (d) are given also by Matthew, but in places where 
Mark does not take him as a guide; Mark, accordingly, has 
omitted them. The new section in Mark, for which he now 
has Luke again as his guide, contains three events narrated 
in the same order; viz. (a) the stilling of the tempest; (6) 
the healing of the demoniac in the country of the Gadarenes; 
(c) the raising of Jairus’ daughter, and the cure of the 
woman with the issue of blood. Matthew also gives these 
three; the two first in the same order, but after the healing 
of Peter’s wife’s mother (Matt. viii. 23-34), and the third 
Matt. ix. 18-26. Mark, however, especially in the two latter 
narrations, manifestly follows Luke, who is fuller; and hardly 
anything peculiar to Matthew is traceable in him, though in 
the first of the three events Mark seems to have made use of 
Matthew as well as Luke. 

In Luke ix. 1 there follows the mission of the twelve, 
and the directions Jesus gave them; next, Herod’s observa- 
tions concerning Christ. Mark also gives these, but he first 
inserts the account of the hostility of the people of Nazareth 
against the Saviour, which he adopts from Matthew, who 
mentions it at the end of his thirteenth chapter, immediately 
after the succession of parables, the last of which Mark had 
omitted. , 


MarkK vi. 1-6 = Matt. x11. 54-58. 


Mark here harmonizes almost literally with Matthew, but 
he is briefer. He takes no notice of the account of the same 
event which Luke gives in ch. iv. 16-30. Mark next records 
the two facts above referred to as narrated by Luke. 
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Mark VI. 7-16 = LUKE 1x. 1-9. 


The discourse to the twelve is given more fully in Matt. x. 
Mark occasionally seems to refer to this (vers. 7, 10, 11); 
but he closely follows the shorter epitome of Luke, and he 
has one or two things peculiar to himself. We find a parallel 
to Mark vi. 14-16 in Matt. xiv. 1, 2. Mark has here evi- 
dently made use of both Matthew and Luke, and has 
endeavoured to blend the two narratives. 

But in this latter paragraph concerning Christ’s relation to 
the Baptist, whom Herod had beheaded, Matthew has inserted 
an account of the Baptist’s imprisonment and martyrdom 
(Matt. xiv. 3-12). Mark adopts the same course (vi. 17-29), 
and thus is led again to turn to Matthew as his guide for the 
remaining facts of the Galilean ministry, the journey to 
Jerusalem, and the first series of events there. 


MakkK VI. 17—xur. 37 = Matt. xiv. xxi, 3-46. 


This section contains a considerable number of paragraphs 
(about thirty in all), for which Matthew must be regarded as 
Mark’s guide, though he may have referred to Luke also in 
those parts which Luke also records. This is the case, for 
example, in the account of the feeding of the 5000 (Mark vi. 
80-34), which we find not only in Matt. xiv. 13-21, but also 
in Luke ix. 10-17, and Mark has evidently interwoven ex- 
pressions from both in the account he gives. The following 
sections which occur in Matt. xiv. 22—xvi. 12—the walking 
on the sea, and onwards to the feeding of the 4000—are not 
to be found in Luke. Mark (vi. 45—-viii. 21) follows Matthew, 
and adopts the same order, but he introduces two miracles 
which are peculiar to him, viz. (a) vii. 31-37, the man deaf 
and dumb—immediately before the feeding of the 4000, 
where in the corresponding place in Matthew it is simply 
stated that Jesus healed many sick folk, and that the dumb 
were brought to Him, and He healed them; and (8) viii. 
22-26, the healing of one blind. These two do not, however, 
disturb the parallelism with Matthew. The paragraphs which 
follow the latter miracle, given in Mark only, and which 
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extend down to the end of the Galilean ministry, occur in 
Luke as well as Matthew, and in the same order. Mark, 
however, though he makes use of Luke, adheres still mainly 
to Matthew. Towards the close, however, he records, in 
common with Luke, an observation of the Apostle John’s, with 
Christ’s reply (Mark ix. 38, 39; Luke ix. 49, 50). Upon 
this follows the discourse of Jesus upon the strife for prece- 
dence among the disciples, which in Mark, as in Luke, is 
much shorter than in Matthew. Matthew gives here many 
sayings of Christ which Mark omits (Matt. xviii. 10-35) ; 
Mark, too, omits the account of the stater in the fish’s mouth 
(Matt. xvii. 24-27), which is not to be found in Luke. 

In his account of the journey to Jerusalem, Mark follows 
Matthew almost exclusively. He omits almost all that Luke 
records in that long and interesting section peculiar to him 
(Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14), which contains many important dis- 
courses, and. the two last paragraphs in this corresponding 
section of Luke, viz. about Zaccheeus and the parable of the 
pounds (Luke xix. 1-27). Mark, on the other hand, gives 
in common with Matthew what Luke omits, viz. (a) x. 1-12, 
Matt. xix. 1-9, concerning divorce; (5) x. 35-45, Matt. xx. 
20-28, the answer of Jesus to the request concerning the 
sons of Zebedee. Mark omits here what Matthew records, 
viz. (a) Matt. xix. 10-12, Christ’s comment on the question 
whether it be not better not to marry; (5) xx. 1-16, the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard. All three evan- 
gelists have in common the remaining paragraphs of this 
part, and in the same order; and Mark uses Luke as well as 
Matthew, and sometimes preponderatingly, as e.g. for Christ’s 
conversation with the rich young man, Mark x. 17 sqq., 
Luke xviii. 18 sqq., Matt. xix. 16 sqq. 

The last part of this section, containing the first occurrences 
of the sojourn in Jerusalem, is also given by all three: Mark 
xi. 1—xii. 37; Matt. xxi. xxii.; Luke xix. 29-xx. 44. Here 
Matthew and Luke relate the same events; and Mark some- 
times follows both, but Matthew in the main, giving with 
Matthew what Luke omits—the cursing of the barren fig-tree 
(Mark xi.11-14, 19-26; Matt. xxi. 17-22), and the declaration 
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concerning the highest and greatest commandment (Mark xii. 
28-34; Matt. xxii. 34-40)—and omitting what Luke alone 
records, Luke xix. 39-44. Still he also omits Matt. xxi. 
14-16, and the two parables, Matt. xxi. 28-32, xxu. 1-14. 
There is nothing in this section peculiar to Mark alone. In 
the last narrative of this part (the question of Jesus, how 
Christ can be David’s son and David’s Lord), Mark (xii. 35-37) 
follows Luke (xx. 41-44) rather than Matthew (xxii. 41-46). 
This is still more the case in the words concerning the Phari- 
sees which follow, and which in Matthew occupy the whole 
of ch. xxili.; whereas Luke (whom Mark (xii. 38-40) mainly 
follows here, and almost verbally quotes) has only a short 
warning of Christ’s against the pride and covetousness of the 
scribes. Mark still follows Luke in 


- Mark x11. 38-x1v. 2 = LUKE xx. 45-xx11. 2. 


Here we have, in the same order, (a) The words against the 
Pharisees. (5) The widow's mite (Mark xii. 41-44; Luke xxi. 
1-4), which Matthew omits. (c) A long eschatological dis- 
course (Mark xiii.; Luke xxi. 5-36), which Matthew (xxiv.) 
also gives, but with many additions, which Mark as well as 
Luke omits. Mark, however, has evidently made use of 
both evangelists. The end of the discourse (vers. 33-37) is 
peculiar to Mark, but he has manifestly endeavoured briefly 
to give the substance of the various parables in Matt. xxiv. 
37-xxv. 30. (d) The plotting of the Sanhedrim to kill Jesus 
(Mark xiv. 1, 2; Luke xxii. 1, 2). Matthew has the same 
(xxvi. 1-5), and Mark has made use of him. The account 
of the anointing of Jesus in Simon’s house follows this in 
Matt. xxvi. 6-13. This Luke omits, probably because it 
was the same or a very similar event to that which he had 
mentioned earlier (Luke vii. 36-50). Mark tells this story 
like Matthew, whom he now follows onwards to the resur- 
rection. 


MakkK xiv. 3-xvi. 11 — Mart. xxvi. 6—xxvit. 10. 


Mark here adheres to the subject-matter and the order 
adopted by Matthew, who differs in some particulars from 
VOL. I. 8 
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Luke; and he has some historical touches in common with 
Matthew which are wanting in Luke: eg. Mark xiv. 25, 
concerning the false witnesses against Jesus; xv. 34, the cry 
of Jesus upon the cross, and the command of the angel to 
meet the risen Saviour in Galilee (Mark xvi.7; Matt. xxviii.7). 
Mark does not here adopt what is peculiar to Luke; viz. 
Luke xxii. 24-30, 35-38; the sending of Jesus to Herod, 
Luke xxiii. 4-15; the words to the weeping women, xxiii. 
27-32 ; the confession of the penitent thief, xxiii. 39-43 ; 
Peter’s running to the sepulchre, and looking in, xxiv.12. Mark 
has also omitted some things peculiar to Matthew; viz. Matt. 
xxvii. 3-10, the repentance and suicide of Judas; xxvii. 19, 
concerning Pilate’s wife; vers. 24, 25, Pilate’s washing his 
hands; vers. 62—66, the guard of soldiers set at the sepulchre. 
Mark here has omitted nothing common alike to Matthew 
and Luke; the only fact peculiar to him is that (xiv. 51, 52) 
concerning the young man who, upon the seizure of Jesus, 
fled away naked. 

Upon the last part of this section, which tells how the 
risen Jesus appeared to the Galilean women (to Mary 
Magdalene in particular, according to Mark), we have in 
Matthew the account of the bribing of the watch by the 
Sanhedrim. Mark, not having mentioned the watch, does 
not introduce this, and he therefore turns again from Matthew 
to Luke for the remainder of the history. 


Mark xvi. 12-20 — LUKE xxiv. 13-53. 


What Mark states, xvi. 12, 13, is only a brief epitome of 
the full and beautiful account which Luke gives of the two 
disciples journeying to Emmaus (see § 95); and ver. 14 has 
reference to the appearance to all the disciples mentioned in 
Luke xxiv. 33 sqq. Vers. 19, 20 epitomize Luke’s account 
(vers. 50-53) of the ascension. The farewell words of Jesus to 
His disciples given by Mark (vers. 15-18) are peculiar to him. 
It is strange that, having recorded the command given the 
disciples to meet Jesus in Galilee, Mark does not mention this 
meeting, but seems to imply that Jesus only appeared to His 
disciples in or near Jerusalem, where, having spoken to them, 
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He was parted from them and went up into heaven. Sup- 
posing (though it is a disputed point) the genuineness of this 
part of St. Mark, this circumstance is a clear proof that Mark 
cannot be regarded as an independent writer, but depended 
upon Matthew and Luke, whose accounts he could not here 
fully harmonize ; so that his own narrative is not altogether 
self-consistent. This circumstance, therefore, serves to con- 
firm the conviction we have arrived at through this lengthy 
examination, that Mark, both in particular places and in his 
composition as a whole, made Matthew and Luke the main 
sources of his information, and followed them as his guides, 


§ 98. 

We have now to examine the relation in which the two 
other synoptic Gospels stand to each other. If our argument 
thus far be correct, both Matthew and Luke were in existence 
when Mark’s Gospel was composed, and were extant in Greek 
as we now have them. We accordingly carry on our investi- 
gation concerning Luke and Matthew without reference to 
Mark. The following points may be named as certain :— 

1. Matthew and Luke cannot be regarded as writers wholly 
independent of each other in those portions which they have 
in common. There are certainly in both of them accounts 
(even of the same events) derived from sources wholly inde- 
pendent of each other. Besides the history of our Lord’s 
infancy, and His genealogy, we may name the following :— 
(a) The account of the unfriendly reception of Jesus in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, Luke iv. 16-30, Matt. xi. 54-58 
(Mark vi. 1-6 agrees almost verbally with Matthew, but 
both Matthew and Mark here differ from Luke): (6) The 
miraculous draught of fishes when Peter was called, Luke 
v. 1-11, Matt. iv. 18-22 (Mark i. 16-20 agrees with Matthew, 
and both Matthew and Mark differ from Luke): (c) Luke 
vii. 36-50, the anointing of Jesus, possibly referring to the 
same event as Matt. xxvi. 6-13 and Mark xiv. 3-9; but an 
independent source must be allowed for each, and the like 
may be true in other cases. But these cases are the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. It must generally be allowed, that 
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when Matthew and Luke relate one and the same event, 
though variations and differences be traceable when we com- 
pare them, and when they record the same discourses, though 
with different amplification and in different connections, still 
one and the same written conception and narration, and this 
in the Greek language, lies at the basis of their exposition. 
Thus, ¢.g., the section Matt. xii. 22-45, concerning the healing 
of the demoniac, and Christ¢s discourse evoked by the charge 
of the Pharisees against Him, corresponds in general with 
Luke xi. 14-32. Each evangelist has somewhat distinctive 
in his account, and differing from the other in certain points, 
in the sayings of Christ and their position ; yet they agree so 
strikingly and hiterally in the Greek phraseology used, that 
it is most natural to infer a common written source in Greek. 
Compare especially Matthew, vers. 27, 28, with Luke, vers. 
19, 20. Matthew runs: «az ei (Luke, ei 5€) éyw ev BeerleBovn - 

éxBdddo Ta Saspova, oi viol ipav év rive éxBaddrovar; Sea 
rovTo avtol ipayv écovras xpital (Luke, xpirai ipav avrot 
ésovrat; but Lachmann reads, abrot ina xpital écovras, 
and in Matthew he reads, adrol xpitai écovras byav). Ei dé 
év TIvetpare Qeod éym (Luke, év daxririw Qeod) exBadrrAw ra 
Satpovia, dpa EpOacer ed’ iuas 4 Bacireia tov Ocov. The 
discourses in this section, like Christ’s discourses generally, 
were beyond doubt, most of them, if not all, originally 
spoken in Aramean. Now in this discourse the two evan- 
gelists agree word for word in expression, and even in arrange- 
ment of words: and this would be inconceivable upon the 
supposition that their accounts were severally derived from 
different sources, or even from oral tradition simply; or 
that, independently of each other, they each translated from 
a common Aramezan report of Christ's words. We can 
explain the coincidence only upon the supposition that they 
both had the same Greek document before them when they 
wrote. The only difference between them, viz. that Matthew 
has ép IIvevpar: @eod, and Luke év daxrirp Geod, cannot be 
regarded a merely accidental one, where the literal coincidence 
is otherwise so complete. The original expression was pro- 
bably what Luke gives. This Matthew found, but substi- 
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tuted for it the other expression. Compare further, in the 
same section, Matt. xii. 30 with Luke xi. 23; Matt. xii. 39 
with Luke xi. 29; Matt. xii. 41, 42, with Luke xi. 32, 31; 
Matt. xii. 43-45 with Luke xi. 24—-26,—in all which places 
the coincidence is so great, that it can only be explained in 
the manner I have indicated. For other examples, see De 
Wette, § 79, 6. The following may also be named: Matt. 
viii. 3 compared with Luke v. 13 (Oé\m xa€apicOntr Kar 
evbéws ...); Matt. viii. 5, 8, 9, 10, with Luke vii. 1, 6, 8, 9; 
Matt. ix. 206, 24, with Luke viii. 44a, 526, 53; Matt. x. 
26, 27, 30-33, with Luke xii. 2, 3, 7-9; Matt. xi. 21-23 
with Luke x. 13-15; Matt. xi. 25-27 with Luke x. 21, 22; 
Matt. xii. 13 with Luke vi. 10; Matt. xiii. 3-9 with Luke 
viii. 5-8 (the parable of the sower, especially the beginning 
and end); Matt. xvi. 24-26 with Luke ix. 23-25; and 
others. This coincidence is traceable in almost all the narra- 
tions which both evangelists have in common, and in the 
discourses-of Jesus which they give. Even when divergences 
occur, the verbal coincidence is still so great, that we are 
constrained to infer a common source from which each drew 
in the Greek language. To this conclusion we are also led 
by an examination of the quotations (see § 69) which they 
make from the O. T., and in which the same literal coinci- 
dence, with the very same deviations from the LXX., 
appears. 
2. The two evangelists are not independent of each other 
_in their manner of moulding their several narrations into one 
complete whole (see § 65). Here, as we have seen, many 
differences are traceable, especially in the parts relating to 
the Galilean ministry. Matthew’s arrangement often differs 
from Luke’s, and he gives the same sayings of Chirist’s in a 
different connection. Still it is not a sufficient explanation 
of the relation between the two evangelists, to suppose that 
they both had before them certain digests or collections of 
Christ’s sayings in minor writings, in the use of which, as 
each moulded his Gospel into a complete whole, they were 
independent of each other. There would still remain the 
difficulty unaccounted for, that both chose to record, for the 
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most part, the same events, and the same sayings of Christ’s,— 
a fact which indicates that, when they wrote, one and the 
same cycle of events and discourses was already defined and 
fixed in the exposition of the gospel history, and which 
makes it highly probable that this cycle of events had already 
been committed to writing, and formed the basis of both 
Gospels. Had Matthew and Luke been quite independent 
in the selection of events and discourses to be recorded, con- 
sidering the great richness, copiousness, and manifoldness of 
facts and sayings worthy of record which the Redeemer’s 
life afforded, we should naturally expect that each would 
have shown far greater variety and distinctiveness. For 
example, the woe Christ utters against the Galilean cities 
(Matt. xi. 21-24; Luke x. 13-15) shows that not only in 
Capernaum, but in Bethsaida and Chorazin, Christ had 
laboured and given proofs of His divine power and glory. 
Yet though both evangelists record this woe pronounced by 
Jesus, neither of them tells us anything, or hardly anything, 
of the mighty works which were wrought in Bethsaida or 
Chorazin, and which occasioned this anathema. 

The manner, moreover, in which the several narratives 
are linked together. by both evangelists, presents (as we have 
already seen) a striking similarity, leading us still more de- 
cidedly to the same conclusion. They both place the tempta- 
tion immediately after the ministry of the Baptist and Christ’s 
baptism; next, the return to Galilee, where they both represent 
Christ as remaining till His journey to Jerusalem at the last . 
passover. Now, on referring to St. John’s Gospel, we find 
that this account of the Lord’s movements is incomplete (see 
§ 71); we find that He made other journeys to Jerusalem ; 
and this coincidence in Matthew and Luke’s selection and 
arrangement of events cannot have been merely accidental. 
On the contrary, we are led to the conclusion, that in their 
account of the gospel history as a whole, and in the his- 
torical arrangement of events and discourses, they were not 
independent of each other. 
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| § 99. 

3. The relation subsisting between our two Gospels cannot 
be explained upon the supposition that one of them was the 
primary Gospel, the earliest connected exposition of gospel 
_ history, and that the author of the other knew and made use 
of it, as well as of oral tradition. Were this so, one of the 
two would certainly bear marks of originality, and signs of 
being the primary document, both in its exposition of details 
and its arrangement as a whole; and the formation of the 
other could be explained, as Mark’s Gospel is, by a com- 
parison with it. But the fact is, they stand in. such a 
relation to each other, that now the one and now the other | 
must be regarded as alternately the original and the derived. 
Matthew, for example, gives the more original account of 
Christ’s baptism, His temptation, of the nobleman at Caper- 
naum (viii, 5-13; Luke vii. 1-10; cf. John iv. 47-54), of 
Jairus’ daughter, and the woman with the issue of blood 
(ix. 18-26; Luke viii. 40-56); frequently, too, with refer- 
ence to the sayings of Christ, eg. vii. 11, where the aya0a 
of Matthew is much more in keeping with the general cha- 
racter of the declaration than the more definite “the Holy 
Spirit” of Luke (xi. 13) ; again, Matt. xii. 43-45 (cf. Luke xi. 
24-26), about the return of the evil spirit that had been cast 
out, where Matthew alone shows the point of the declaration 
by the place in which the narration occurs, and the words 
added at the close; and other instances might be named. 
And yet as little can we hesitate in other cases to assign the 
_ priority to Luke; e.g. in his narratives, vill. 26-39, xvili. 
35-43, as compared with Matt. viii. 28-34, xx. 29-34—in 
the fact at least that Luke speaks of only one who was pos- 
sessed in the country of the Gergesenes, and of one blind 
man, whereas Matthew in both places speaks of two. So 
also, in his account of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
Luke speaks of but one beast, viz. an ass’s colt (xix. 30), but 
Matthew (xxi. 2 sqq.) of two, the colt and its mother: Luke’s 
account harmonizes with that of John, Matthew’s has refer- 
ence seemingly to the prophecy quoted from Zechariah. So 
also in the form in which they respectively give some of the 
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sayings of Christ; eg. the Beatitudes, Luke vi. 20 sqq. as 
compared with Matt. v. 3 sqq.; Luke xi. 20 compared with 
Matt. xii. 28 (see § 98); Luke xii. 58, 59, compared with 
Matt. v. 25, 26, where the proper sense is apparent only in 
Luke; the Lord’s Prayer, Luke xi. 2-4, compared with 
Matt. vi. 9-13; and other places. 

Again, where both give the same discourses, Matthew's 
account is usually longer than Luke’s, many longer or 
shorter declarations of the Lord being included, which in 
Luke we find scattered here and there as spoken on various 
occasions. The probability is, that these were uttered as 
Luke represents, and that Matthew has collected them on 
account of a certain affinity between them ; for he seems to 
have had comparatively less regard to the special circum- 
stances which evoked the Lord’s words and their chrono- 
logical order, than for the similarity and affinity characterizing 
the subject-matter of them. The discourses to which this 
remark applies are: the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v.—viit., 
Luke vi. 20-49; the directions given to the apostles, Matt. 
x.; the discourse which follows the visit of the Baptist’s 
disciples, Matt. xi.; the series of parables, Matt. xiii.; the 
declarations which follow Christ’s answer to the question, 
“Who is greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” Matt. xviii. ; 
the discourse against the Pharisees, Matt. xxili.; the escha- 
tological discourses, Matt. xxiv. xxv. The probability is, 
that Jesus did not utter these discourses exactly as they are 
recorded in Matthew—that He did not, e.g., speak a series of 
parables or of pregnant proverbial sayings one after another 
at one and the same time, and without any pause or inter- 
ruption ; so that Matthew’s arrangement cannot be regarded 
as the original and primary form wherein these discourses 
were committed to writing. In like manner, even in Luke 
we find, though comparatively seldom, that several sayings 
are linked and blended together into one discourse,—say- 
ings which in Matthew occur in various places and on more 
appropriate occasions ; the probable inference being, that 
these were not originally recorded as Luke gives them. See, 
for example, certain parts of the Sermon on the Mount as 
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recorded in Luke vi. 20-49, and of the discourse he gives in 
ch. xvi., especially vers. 16-18, and others. 

We thus are led to the conclusion that both Matthew and 
Luke were preceded by an earlier written gospel narrative, 
giving the history connectedly and substantially according 
to the same pattern or type as their Gospels, and that this 
formed the basis of their respective narratives. 


§ 100. 

4, That our canonical Gospels were not the earliest writings 
in which the attempt was made systematically to set forth 
the evangelic history, is further evident from what St. Luke 
himself says in his preface, Lukei. 1-4. He there speaks 
of “many (7oAdol) who had taken in hand to set forth in 
order” the gospel history. The language here employed 
forbids our understanding the reference, as Ebrard does 
(§ 137; ed. ii. § 135), merely to certain fragmentary scraps 
of history in circulation among Luke’s readers. The words 
Luke uses show most clearly that he refers to certain con- 
secutive and arranged accounts of a considerable portion at 
least of gospel facts, to writings essentially the same in cha- 
racter and construction with that which he felt called upon 
to write for Theophilus. The words oe xapol, “ it seemed 
good to me also,” obviously imply that his undertaking is a 
work the same in kind with those of his predecessors to whom 
he refers; and the terms in which he describes these previous 
writings, viz. dvard£ac@ar Siynow, “to set forth in order,” 
clearly correspond and are synonymous with the xa@efijs 
ypavrat, “to write unto thee in order,” which he applies to 
his own undertaking. This, of course, does not oblige us to 
suppose that Luke did not entertain the hope of surpassing 
his predecessors in the fulness or accuracy of his treatise." 


1 (Dean ALFORD says that the xoado/ can neither mean the writers of 
our present Gospels, for Matthew and John were eye-witnesses, nor any 
apocryphal Gospels which have come dowa to us. ‘‘I believe,” he says, 
‘the only probable explanation of the words to be, that many persons 
in charge of Churches, or otherwise induced, drew up here and there 
statements (narratives, 3:47.) of the testimony of eye-witnesses and vxap. 
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As to the nature of these Gospels to which Luke refers, 
we may conclude from what he says, that, so far as he knew, 
they were not the works of apostles, but of other believers, 
who availed themselves of the communications, written or 
oral, of eye-witnesses and participators in the events narrated, 
i.e. of the first and most immediate disciples of Jesus. We 
cannot tell from Luke’s words how these several evangelic 
writings were related to each other. We may, however, 
reasonably suppose that they were not wholly independent of 
each other, and that they presented the gospel history generally 
after the same type as our Synoptics. Here, however, we 
enter upon a wide field of conjecture, and we cannot expect 
to be able to set forth anything quite certain, but only what 
is more or less probable, concerning the nature and range of 
the pre-canonical evangelic writings. I think, however, that 
we may with great probability take the following for granted. 

(a.) Certain shorter narratives, and especially reports of 
Christ’s discourses and sayings, giving at the same time the 
occasion and circumstances of time and place when they 
were spoken, formed the beginning or germ of written 
gospel history. These narratives were written, if not by 
apostles, certainly by immediate disciples of the Lord, who 
were themselves eye-witnesses of Christ’s works, and hearers 


of His words, and also perhaps by those who heard these 


rv. 2., a8 far as they themselves had been able to collect them. I do not 
believe that either the Gospel of Matthew, or that of Mark, are to be 
reckoned among these; or, if they are, that Luke had seen or used 
them. That such narratives should not have come down to us is no 
matter of surprise : for (1) they would be absorbed by the more com- 
plete and sanctioned accounté of our present evangelists; and (2) Church 
tradition has preserved very few fragments of authentic information of 
the apostolic age. It is probable that in almost every Church where an 
eye-witness preached, his testimony would be taken down, and framed 
into some 3:%yno1s, more or leas complete, of the life and sayings of the 
Lord” (Alford on Luke i. 1-4). Archbishop THOMSON says, that by 
the words of St. Luke are intended ‘“‘ partial and incomplete reports of 
the preaching of the apostles, written with a good aim; and if we may 
argue from St. Luke’s sphere of observation, they were probably com- 
posed by Greek converts.” (Article on Gospels in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible.)}—Tr. ] 
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facts and discourses from the lips of immediate disciples or 
evayyedtorai, and who wrote down for their own use, and 
as a help to memory, what afterwards they allowed others to 
see, and what thus by degrees was more widely circulated. 
We may suppose (a) that the sayings of Christ first thus 
committed to writing were His parables, and His shorter 
proverbial declarations; and (8) that in recording them very 
little notice was taken of their chronological order, for even 
the evayyeNoral could not easily in their preaching keep this 
always in view. 

(b.) Accordingly we cannot tell when or by whom the 
first attempt was made to compose a connected exposition of 
gospel history. The probability is, that it was not made by 
an apostle, but by some other disciple who had not himself 
been continually in our Lord’s company, and who received his 
information partly from the briefer evangelic writings already 
in existence, and partly from the oral instructions of imme- 
diate disciples. These he moulded into a connected historical 
work, which for brevity’s sake we may call the Primitive Gospel 
(Ur-evangelium). It was composed not certainly in Judea, 
but probably in Galilee or the neighbourhood; and hence it 
can be understood how prominence was given to the events 
of the Galilean ministry, and how no notice was taken of 
Christ’s visits to Jerusalem previous to His last passover. 
The story of Christ’s sufferings, death, and resurrection, 
must have been known to any gospel writer, whoever and 
‘wherever he might be, and could not have been passed by in 
silence in any connected history. Thus probably the events 
of gospel history onwards from the outset of Christ’s public 
ministry would group themselves under three heads, viz. (a) 
ministry in Galilee and the parts adjacent; (8) history of 
Christ’s sufferings, and the events connected therewith in 
Jerusalem; and (y) connecting these, the journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem; so that the earlier visits of Christ to 
Jerusalem would be passed over in silence, or at the most 
only a few of the facts incorporated with the events of the 
last journey and last sojourn there. 

(c.) This Primitive Gospel would be received and circu- 
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lated first in the neighbourhood where it was written, and 
afterwards, through the frequent intercourse subsisting 
between the early Churches, in a wider district ; because it 
gave, not indeed a complete, but as far as it went a true 
picture of the Lord’s person and work, and a true account 
of the main events of His life. By means of it, moreover, a 
certain type and character was given to the gospel history, 
and to the exposition of many facts. It was soon followed 
by other connected evangelic treatises, written by believers 
in different parts, for different circles of readers; and these 
believers, if they could not write independently from their 
own experience and knowledge, would make the Primitive 
Gospel the basis of their history, leaving out what did not 
seem needful for their purpose, arranging certain portions in 
stricter chronological order, and adding more or less which 
otherwise had come to their knowledge, but in such a 
manner as to retain the general type and character of the 
history, both in generals and in details, as presented in the 
Primitive Gospel. This was the origin of our first and third 
canonical Gospels; and their resemblance is thus easily 
explained, whether their authors used the Primitive Gospel 
in its original form, or one or more intermediate recensions. 
As to Luke, however, it is evident from the ‘preface that he 
was acquainted with, and probably used in the composition 
of his treatise, several gospel histories related to each other 
in the way described, and probably resembling each other 
still more closely than do our synoptic Gospels. 


§ 101. 

5. We know nothing of the contents of this Primary 
Gospel, save what we may infer from a comparative survey 
of Matthew and Luke.’ We cannot, of course, give an 
accurate summary of its contents, nor could we even if we 
were sure that both evangelists had used it. Besides the 
portions which both have in common, for aught we can tell, 


1 It is clear from § 94-96 that Mark cannot be taken into account in 
this estimate, as EICHHORN, MarsH, Gratz, LACHMANN, and others 


suppose. 
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the parts peculiar to each may some of them have been in 
the Primary Gospel, though omitted by the other as needless 
for his design. There may also have been things in it which 
neither evangelist has preserved to us. But we are not 
certain even that the authors of our Gospels made use of 
this Primitive Gospel in its original form. They may have 
had before them only revisions of it. Still we may with 
great probability conclude— 

(2) As to its language, that it was written, not, as is 
usually supposed, in Aramsean, but in Greek. Many pas- 
sages in our Gospels, wherein Matthew and Luke coincide 
in the Greek words and phrases they use, and even in the 
choice of unusual words and phrases, in constructions and 
ideas, prove that they both had in mind one and the same 
Greek narrative; and in places where they differ there is 
no indication whatever that they were both translating 
from the same Aramzan original. Some have endeavoured 
to account for sundry variations and differences in the 
Synoptics in this way,' but they have failed even to make 
their explanation probable. The Greek construction in both 
Gospels and in many passages is of such a character, as to 
prove it in the highest degree probable that the thought 
expressed had originally been expressed in Greek, and quite 
to exclude the notion that it was a translation from the 
Aramean. For example, take the expression in the Lord’s 
prayer, dpros émuovovos (Matt. vi. 11; Luke xi. 3). There 
is no single Hebrew or Aramzan word answering to éziov- 
ows, which would sanction the notion that, this adjective 
was chosen by the writer as a translation from an Aramean 
treatise. The Lord’s prayer was of course originally given 
by the Lord in Aramzan ; but it was probably committed to 
writing first in Greek, in the form wherein Greek-speaking 
Christians had adopted it. 

The Old Testament quotations, moreover, which both 
evangelists have in’ common, prove the same thing. These 
quotations occur for the most part in the conversations or 


1 See HALFELD (0b. 1795), de origine quatuor Evv., Gott. 1794, pp. 
9-89; EIcHHoRN, i. § 49, 58; BerruHoxnt, iii. § $20. 
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addresses of those whom the history brings before us (see my 
Beitr. z. Ev. Krit. pp. 57, 168); and these conversations 
and addresses were doubtless originally spoken in Aramean, 
so that the quotations were made in an Aramean version 
from the Hebrew text. Now if the Primitive Gospel, giving 
these conversations and discourses, were an Aramsean docu- 
ment, which was afterwards translated into Greek, the quota- 
tions in question would have been translated direct from the 
Aramean ; but the passages from the Old Testament, which 
Matthew and Luke have in common, are given for the most 
part from the LXX., either literally, and this in cases where 
the LX-X. differs from the Hebrew (eg. Matt. iii. 3, Luke 
iii. 4), or more freely and with variations—such variations, 
however, being made without reference to the Hebrew text 
(with the exception at least of Matt. xi. 10, Luke vii. 28). 
These facts are best and most naturally explained upon 
the supposition that the history was originally thought and 
written in Greek, and not upon the supposition of an Ara- 
mean original. 


- §102. 

(b.) As to the contents, scope, and arrangement of this 
Primitive Gospel, we know not whether it began with an 
evangelium tnfantie@, nor, if it did, what that evangelium 
infantie contained. Neither do we know whether it gave 
any account of the Lord’s ascension. ‘The probability is, 
that it contained the history of the Redeemer only during 
His public ministry, and onwards to His death, His resurrec- 
tion, and His appearances after the resurrection. Apparently 
it began with an account of John the Baptist’s ministry and 
the baptism of Christ; then followed the temptation, and the 
statement that Jesus devoted Himself to Galilee as His sphere 
of labour. It related the main facts of His life and works 
in Galilee and the parts adjacent, in an unbroken order, 
onwards to the journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, before 
the passover at which He was crucified. It probably repre- 
sented Jesus as going almost direct from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem at the time of this passover, and eating His last meal 
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with His disciples before He suffered, at the ordinary and 
legally fixed time for the Jewish passover. Bearing in mind 
the nature, already described, of those more fragmentary 
records of Christ’s parables and other sayings, which the 
writer of this Primitive Gospel had before him, it is probable 
that it contained a largé number of the Lord’s discourses, 
and gave many of them in their right connection as to time 
and place, but sometimes without recording all the events 
which those sayings and discourses referred to. Thus, for 
example, the woe pronounced upon the Galilean cities (Matt. 
xi. 20; Luke x. 13-15: see § 98), and the lamentation over 
Jerusalem (Matt. xxiii. 37, 38; Luke xiii. 34, 35: see § 71), 
were both recorded, but without the events and teachings 
which those declarations implied. This circumstance, which 
the data before us seem to indicate, would appropriately 
account for the fact that much might have been omitted 
which we now find in St. John’s Gospel—and even some of 
the most important miracles, such as the opening the eyes of 
one born blind, and the raising of Lazarus—without this in 
any degree invalidating the truth and accuracy of St. John’s 
narrative. 

The probability is, that this Primitive Gospel contained 
those discourses and narrations which our Matthew and Luke 
have in common, and which they record almost in the same 
words, showing that the same Greek original formed the 
basis of both. Whether it also contained any of the parts 
which are peculiar to Matthew and to Luke respectively, we 
cannot tell: probably not much. As to order and arrange- 
ment, in places where Matthew and Luke coincide, we pro- 
bably have a reflection of the order followed in the Primitive 
Gospel ; and in places where they differ, there is more or less 
uncertainty how it was in the primary narrative. When 
Matthew and Luke record the same discourses, but Matthew 
more fully, and blending together several different sayings 
which in Luke are dispersed in different places and occasions, 
we may infer that Luke has adhered more closely to the 
original account. The primary Gospel, however, probably 
gave the briefer account of the journey to Jerusalem, which 
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is to be found in Matthew, and did not contain the long 
section peculiar to Luke in ch. ix. 51-xviii. 14. Matthew 
and Luke vary in their arrangement of the Galilean events ; 
yet here also they have sufficient affinity to warrant the 
conclusion that the primary Gospel was the common source 
from which they drew, and the common link between them. 
The sending forth of the twelve, the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, and the healing of the woman with the issue of 
blood, were probably recorded and placed as we find them in 
Luke (viii. 40-ix. 6); bat what intervenes in Matthew (ix. 
27-38) was probably inserted by himself. These narrations 
in the primary Gospel, as in Luke, probably preceded the 
stilling of the tempest and the cure of the Gadarene de- 
moniac; and the intervening section in Matthew (ix. 1-17, 
which in Luke occurs earlier, viz. ch. v. 17-39) was after- 
wards inserted. The feeding of the 5000 probably followed 
the opinions of Herod and others concerning Jesus, as in 
Luke ix. 7-17; while the intervening narrative in Matthew 
(xiv. 3-12) was put in by this last-named evangelist himself. 
The facts as given in Luke ix. 18-50 immediately followed 
the feeding of the 5000, and the intermediate portion in 
Matthew (xiv. 22-xvi. 12) was afterwards derived from 
another source. The Sermon on the Mount was not probably 
recorded in the Primitive Gospel, either as to time of its 
delivery or its length, as we find it in Matthew, but rather 
as in Luke (vi. 12 sqq.), after the appointment of the twelve. 
Matthew records it as he does, at the outset of his account of 
Christ’s public ministry, in order to give an example of His 
manner of teaching." 


[ Note.—“ The preaching of the apostles, and the teaching 
whereby they prepared others to preach, as they did, 
would tend to assume a common form, more or less 
fixed; and the portions of the three Gospels which har- 
monize most exactly, owe their agreement not to the 

1 See, upon this description of the contents of the supposed Primitive 
Gospel, the remarks of HOLTZMANN in SCHENKEL'S Allgem. Kirchl. Zeitschr. 
1862, p. 91; Synopt. Evangelien, pp. 101, 102, 121. 
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fact that they were copied from each other, although 
it is impossible to say that the later writer made no use 
of the earlier one, nor to the existence of any original 
document now lost to us, but to the fact that the apos- 
tolic preaching had already clothed itself in a settled 
or usual form of words, to which the writers inclined 
to conform, without feeling bound to do so; and the 
differences which occur, often in the closest proximity 
to the harmonies, arise from the feeling of indepen- 
dence with which each wrote what he had seen and 
heard, or, in the case of Mark and Luke, what apostolic ' 
witnesses had told him. . . . The verbal agreement is 
greater where the words of others are recorded, and 
greatest of all where they are those of Jesus, because 
here the apostolic preaching would be especially exact ; 
and where the historical fact is the utterance of certain 
words, the duty of the historian is narrowed to a bare 
record of them. How does this theory bear upon our 
belief in the inspiration of the Gospels? This mo- 
mentous question admits of a satisfactory reply. Our 
blessed Lord, on five different occasions, promised to 
the apostles the divine guidance. . . . He promised 
them the Spirit of Truth to guide them into all truth, 
to teach them all things, and bring all things to their 
remembrance. That this promise was fully realized to 
them, the history of the Acts sufficiently shows. But if 
the divine assistance was given them in their discourses 
and preaching, it would be rendered equally when they 
were about to put down in writing the same gospel 
which they preached. . . . Supposing that the portion 
of the three first Gospels, which is common to all, has 
been derived from the preaching of the apostles in 
general, then it is drawn directly from a source which 
we know from our Lord Himself to have been inspired. © 
The inspiration of an historical writing will consist in 
its truth, and in its selection of events. Everything 
narrated must be substantially and exactly true, and 
the comparison of the Gospels with.one another offers us 
VOL. I. T 
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nothing that does not answer this test. There are differ. 
ences of arrangement of events; here some details of a 
narrative or a discourse are supplied which are wanting 
there; and if the writer had professed to follow a strict 
chronological order, or had pretended that his record 
was not only true, but complete, then one inversion of 
order, or one omission of a syllable, would convict him 
of inaccuracy. But if it is plain—if it is all but 
avowed—that minute chronological data are not part 
of the writer’s purpose ; if it is also plain that’ nothing 
but a selection of the facts is intended, or indeed pos- 
sible (John xxi. 25), then the proper test to apply is, 
whether each gives us a picture of the hfe and ministry 
of Jesus of Nazareth that is self-consistent, and con- 
sistent with the others, such as would be suitable to the 
use of those who were to believe on His Name—for 
this is their evident intention. About the answer there 
should be no doubt. We have seen that each Gospel 
has its own features, and that the divine element has 
controlled the human, but not destroyed it. But the 
picture which they conspire to draw is one full of har- 
mony.” — Archbishop THomson, article Gospels in 
Smith’s Dictionary to the Bible. In the remarks on 
inspiration here, there seems to be a confusion between 
the truth of the facts narrated, and the truthfulness of 
the narrator. The latter does not necessarily involve 
accuracy in detail, but the former does. The latter 
seems to be the learned author's test of inspiration.— 


Tr.] 


In general, we may, I think, take it for granted that St. 
Luke has retained the narrations which he adopted from the 
Primitive Gospel, more in the order and connection in which 
he found them, than has St. Matthew. Some incidents, 
indeed, are recorded by Luke in less appropriate connections 
than those in which Matthew puts them ; e.g. the account of 
the appearing of Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth, which 
Luke (iv. 14-30; see § 55) places too early, and the first 
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miraculous draught of fishes, which Luke (v. 1-11) does not 
record till after the cure of Peter’s wife’s mother.’ But 
Luke probably derived these facts, as he relates them, not 
from the Primitive Gospel, but from some other source; 
and if the last-named document contained them, they were 
there recorded in the more natural connection and the more 
appropriate place in which Matthew (xiii. 53-58, and iv. 
18-22) puts them. 


§ 103. 

6. We know nothing whatever concerning the subsequent 
history of the Primitive Gospel, and those other pre-canoni- 
cal writings to which Luke in his preface refers. When the 
two great canonical Gospels based upon them appeared, they 
gradually were lost sight of, and in time were wholly lost. 
The canonical Gospels at once, and from a very early date, 
were recognised and reverenced in the Church ; and this could 
not have happened had they not been known from the outset 
as more comprehensive, more complete, and more trust- 
worthy writings than those which preceded them. This is 
confirmed by the circumstance that St. Mark, who wrote at 
a time when he had at command still further sources of in- 
formation both oral and written, nevertheless made our two 
Gospels the basis of his, and obtained from them almost all 
the materials of his work. 


§ 104. 

7. From what we have said concerning the language in 
which the Primitive Gospel was composed, and concerning 
the sections which our canonical Gospels have in common, it 
is clear that these last must have been written in Greek, and 
that St. Matthew’s Gospel in particular was so written (see 
§ 42). Other features of this Gospel lead us to the same 
conclusion. Even in passages which are not parallel with 
St. Luke, the Greek could not have been what it is if the 
thoughts expressed had not been conceived in that language. 


1 (BLEEK, however, gives the preference to St. Luke’s order in his 
Synopt. Erkl. der drei ersten Evv. i, 214.—B.] 
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See, ¢.g., the expressions Barrodoyely and rroAvAoyia in Matt. 
vi. 7. Also the play upon words and paronomasia, vi. 16, 
apavifoves ... pavacs; xxi. 41, xaxols xax@s atrodéce. 
These examples of themselves would not be conclusive, for 
they might be supposed to have come from the pen of a 
translator. But they confirm the proofs already adduced 
(see § 101).' 


§ 105. 

8. As to the TrmE when our two Gospels, Matthew and 
Luke, were composed, there are some texts in Matthew indi- 
cating that some time had elapsed since the events narrated 
had taken place. For example, Matt. xxvii. 8, 546 én 0 
arypos exelvos, dypos atpatos, Sos Tis ojpepoy; xxviii. 15, cat 
StepnuicOn 6 Aoyos .. . péxps THs orpepov. Both these 
occur in sections which are peculiar to Matthew. See also 
xxvii. 15, xara 8é éopryw eiwOes, «.7.r. Still it is very 
likely that St. Matthew’s Gospel was written not later than 
the year of the destruction of Jerusalem. When we com- 
pare the prophetic declarations of Christ given us in the 
Synoptics, concerning the calamities overhanging the country 
generally, and Jerusalem in particular, and the manner in 
which these declarations are blended with others concerning 
the second advent of the Son of man (Matt. xxiv. xxv.; 
Luke xxi.), we find no little difference in the reports given, 
showing that the individuality of the writer, and the exact 
time at which he wrote, have influenced his record. And 
when we examine the way in which Matthew has given and 
blended these declarations, — representing Christ’s second 


1 In my Beitr. zur Ev. Krit. pp. 58, 59, I have urged as an argument 
in favour of a Greek original, Matt. xxvii. 46, the cry of the Redeemer 
given in Arameean, with a Greek translation added (’Hai, ‘Hal, x.r.a.), 
on the ground that in an Aramean treatise stress would not have been 
laid on the fact that the Redeemer spoke these words of the Psalm in 
Aramean. But I retract this argument as hardly tenable, because in 
ver. 47 we are told that some standing by said, “Ors "Ha‘av Qavel ovros ; 
and a Greek translator of an Aramean original might consider it wise 
to retain the Aramsan words of the cry, and to add the Greek version 
of them. 
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coming as immediately ensuing upon the judgments descend- 
ing on the city and country (Matt. xxiv. 29),—we are led to 
the conclusion that he wrote either immediately before or im- 
mediately after the destruction of Jerusalem ; because sub- 
sequently the disciples learnt not to indulge the hope of the 
immediate return of the Lord in the manner here described. 
The probability is, that this Gospel was written before the 
catastrophe named, and ch. xxiv. 15 seems to indicate this. 
The words 0 dvaywookwy vocirw are not Christ’s, as many 
have supposed, but the evangelist’s, who thus calls his 
readers’ attention to the fact, that even then the event which 
the Redeemer is referring to was being accomplished,—viz. 
“the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, standing in the holy place.” It may be doubted 
whether the evangelist means by this the Roman army, now 
already besieging the city, or (as Hua thinks, ii. § 5) the 
wild bands of zealots and Idumeans who established them- 
selves in the city and desecrated the temple. In either case the 
time is that of the Roman-Jewish war, immediately before 
the destruction of the city and temple; and this was most 
probably the time when St. Matthew's Gospel was written. 
Some have sought a further proof that this was the time in 
ch. xxiii. 35. Because the evangelist describes the Zacharias 
of whose martyrdom Jesus speaks (and who doubtless was 
the Zechariah named in 2 Chron. xxiv. 19-21 as the son of 
Jehoiada) as the son of Barachias, they fancy he supposed 
that Zacharias the son of Baruch (who, according to Josn- 
pHus, B. J. iv. 5, 4, was murdered by the Jewish zealots in 
the temple shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans) was meant. So Eichhorn, Hug, Credner, and 
others. But the evangelist was clearly thinking of the post- 
exile prophet Zacharias, son of Barachias (Zech. i. 1, 7); 
and this passage furnishes no proof of the date at which the 
evangelist wrote. 

As to the Gospel of St. Luke, we may with probability 
conclude that it was written some time after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. This is evident, not so much from the pre- 
face, where the writer represents himself as belonging to the 
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second generation of Christians, and speaks of “ many” who 
had written connected gospel histories before him,—for both 
these might apply to a time previous to the destruction of 
Jerusalem,—but rather from the manner in which he records 
in ch. xxi. Christ’s declarations concerning the coming cata- 
' strophe, and the prediction concerning the second coming of 
the Son of man, as compared with the account of these 
declarations in Matthew. See especially vers. 20-22, com- 
pared with Matt. xxiv. 15; Luke in vers. 25-27, with 
Matthew in vers. 29, 30. 


§ 106. 

9. In point of composition, the two Gospels are distin- 
guished from each other in the fact that the writer of the 
first has digested and worked up his materials, comparatively 
speaking, more thoroughly than the writer of the other; and, 
both in generals and particulars, has left more fully the 
impress of his individuality upon his work. This appears in 
the manner in which he has arranged his subject-matter, and 
especially the discourses of Christ. He has often with skill 
and judgment blended together into one discourse several 
kindred sayings (see § 99); and the same is true of his 
groupings of facts. Thus, after the Sermon on the Mount, 
he has in ch. vill. ix. arrayed together a number of 
miracles, chiefly cures wrought by the Redeemer, in order to 
show that, when Jesus had gathered around Him a number 
of disciples, He began to be publicly active not only in 
teaching, but also in working miracles. And thus the 
Sermon on the Mount, in ch. v.—vii., and the miracles of 
healing in ch. vii. ix., illustrate and confirm the general 
statement of ch. iv. 23: “ Jesus went about all Galilee, 
teaching and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of sickness and all manner of disease 
among the people.” 

St. Matthew, moreover, often does what Luke never does, 
—namely, he inserts in his narrations reflections of his own 
bearing upon the facts recorded ; and, like St. John, when- 
ever opportunity offers, he refers to the fulfilment of Old 
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Testament prophecy in the circumstances and events of the - 
history. Thus, for example, in ch. iv. 13-15, he tells how 
Jesus left Nazareth, and went down to Capernaum, in the 
region of Zebulon and Naphthali; and he immediately adds, 
wa aAnpoO7, x.7.r. (Isa. vill. 23, 24.) And so in other 
places; see i. 22, 23, ii. 5, 6, 15, 17, 18, 23, viii. 17, xii. 
18-21, xiii. 35, xxi. 5, xxvii. 9, 10. 

These comments and reflections upon facts are obviously 
the work of the evangelist himself ; for they do not occur in 
Luke, never in the manner referred to, and not even in the 
narrations which Luke gives in common with Matthew (e.g. 
Matt. viii. 17, xxi. 5). These references and citations in 
Matthew differ from those others which he has in common 
with Luke, when a passage from the Old Testament is quoted 
or referred to in the course of a discourse or narrative. In 
those the L_XX. is evidently used; but here, in these pecu- 
liar to Matthew, we have a direct translation of the writer’s 
own from the Hebrew text, and differing not only verbally, 
but sometimes in meaning also, from the Septuagint (see viii. 
17, xii. 18, 19), the words of the LX-X. but seldom appear- 
ing in them. This is the case also in Matt. x. 36, xi. 290, 
where, even in the sayings of Jesus, which Matthew and 
Luke have in common, we find original versions of Old Tes- 
tament declarations, which we must regard as inserted by 
the evangelist himself, and which have not been borrowed 
from the Septuagint.’ This fact, again, goes to prove that 
the primary conception of the narrations which Matthew has 
in common with Luke, did not belong to the same writer as 
these citations peculiar to Matthew ; and that the writer of 
the first Gospel found ready to his hand those common dis- 
courses in the Greek, and not the Hebrew language. Had 
they been before him in Hebrew, the evangelist, who, as the 
citations of the other kind show, knew the Old Testament 
in the original, and was strong in Hebrew, would not have 


[! See BLEEK, Beitr. pp. 57,58. ANGER, on the contrary, endeavours 
to prove (see § 93) that this distinction is only an uncertain one, and 
that all the citations in Matthew have a common resemblance and dis- 
tinctiveness. } 
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given the quotations in those passages which he has in com- 
mon with Luke, and which almost all occur in the Aramezan 
discourses of Christ and others, according to the LX-X., and 
without reference to the Hebrew text. In other parts, the 
Greek of the Gospel is of a uniform character, but in these 
special sections it has distinctive peculiarities ; and we infer 
that the writer has to a certain extent revised and altered 
the primary narrative he made use of, conformably with his 
own distinctive style, and that he has done this in a greater 
degree than Luke. 


§ 107. 

As to the Gospel of Luke, if we compare the preface with 
the rest of the Gospel, we shall see how little the writer has 
impressed his own distinctive style upon the materials he 
made use of throughout the treatise. The preface is clearly 
his own, and is written in good and elegant Greek; but 
throughout the Gospel we find sections which bear the im- 
press of an Hebraistic writer. See, for example, Luke ix. 
51: éyévero 5¢ dv TO cupTAnpodabas ras huépas THs dva- 
Ajpapews avrod, xal ards TO Tpocwroy avrod éorynpife Tov 
mopeverOar eis ‘Iepovcadjp. The language even of the 
evangelium infantie, immediately following the preface, is 
strikingly contrasted with its pure Greek. This might 
partly be accounted for by the fact that some sections are 
translations from an Aramean original. But even apart 
from those portions which are common to Matthew and 
Luke, and in which, as we have seen (§ 101), this is cer- 
tainly not the case, this explanation is not supported by the 
other parts of the Gospel. The contrary, indeed, is often 
proveable where this explanation seems to apply. For in- 
stance, in the history of the infancy, the prophetic song of 
Zacharias (Luke i. 68-79) is of a very Hebraistic character. 
Yet even here the greater probability is, that it was origi- 
nally committed to writing in Greek ; for dvatodq in vers. 
78, 79 is used in such a manner, that the idea of a constel- 
lation rising upwards in the heavens is confounded with that 
of a branch shooting forth from the parent stem, t.¢. of a 
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descendant (7.e. from David, and = nny, Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12),— 
both conceptions being expressed by one and the same Greek 
word, but not by any common term in Aramezan. The 
Hebraistic tone, therefore, of this section must be accounted 
for by supposing that the style is that of a writer who was 
a Jew by education, and had attained his knowledge of 
Greek by reading the Greek version of the Old Testament, 
and thus had formed a Hebraizing manner of writing and 
speaking Greek. Such a style was by no means natural to 
Luke; and we must therefore conclude that he found this 
- narrative already embodied in a written form, and that he 
adopted either the whole, or at least certain parts of it, into 
his history. 

But we certainly have not ground for going so far as 
ScHLEIERMACHER and others do, who suppose that Luke 
simply copied from the documents of others all that he 
records, appropriating the materials before him without any 
alteration. There are peculiarities of expression and exposi- 
tion in various parts of the Gospel which reappear in the 
book of the Acts, and which must be regarded as charac- 
teristic of the writer of both treatises. These peculiarities 
occur even in those sections which he must have found 
already before him in a written form.’ And in the case of 
those sections of his which he has in common with Matthew, 
if we compare the two evangelists, we find that Luke has by 
no means retained the narrative in its original form. Still, 
comparatively speaking, it must be allowed that Luke has 
not revised, digested, and altered his materials so much as 
Matthew. His work indicates less cleverness on his part as 
an historical writer. His Gospel is not so evidently from one 
fount as is that of Matthew. Many sections differ in a 
marked manner from each other in their manner of expres- 
sion and exposition. Thus the longer or shorter portions 
peculiar to Luke are distinguished from those which he has 
in common with Matthew in various ways, ¢.g. by the repeated 
designation of Jesus as 6 Kuptos even in the progessive his- 


1 See Marernorr, Einl. in die Petr. Schriften, PP. 27 sqq.; CREDNER, 
$59; DE WErIE, § 91, a, note a, 
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torical narration (vii. 13, x. 1, xi. 39, xii. 42, xiii. 15, xvii. 5, 6, 
xviii. 6, xxii. 81, 61); whereas in the other Gospels it occurs 
only in direct addresses to the Saviour. In these sections, 
moreover, Christ's twelve chosen companions are called o¢ 
amooroAot, or of Sadexa arrocronot (ix. 10, xvii. 5, xxii. 14, 
xxiv. 10); and this does not occur in the other Gospels, 
except in Mark vi. 80, where it is retained in a parallel pas- 
sage from Luke. These two peculiarities may be regarded 
as Luke’s own; but he has not adopted them throughout, 
and they do not so frequently occur in the sections which he 
has in common with Matthew. 

The absence of any thorough distinctive digest and revision 
of materials in Luke is also apparent from the fact that 
the various events are recorded more disconnectedly than in 
Matthew, and almost abruptly one after another (see De 
Wette, § 91, c, note 5). Hence some facts and incidents seem, 
if we look to their position in Luke only, as if inappropriately 
placed. For example, the account of Christ’s appearance in 
the synagogue at Nazareth is put at the beginning of His 
Galilean ministry (Luke iv. 14—30), though the narrative, 
even as Luke tells it, shows that already Christ had laboured 
for some time in Galilee. Again, in his account of the 
healing of Simon’s wife’s mother (iv. 38, 39), he seems to 
take for granted that this Simon is already known to his 
readers, though he had not previously named him. This 
want of due connection and arrangement is very apparent 
in that long section peculiar to Luke, ch. ix. 51-xviii. 14. 
According to its position in the history, it purports to be the 
first part of the account of the journey from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem. The statement in ix. 51 implies this, and it is often 
stated that the facts recorded took place on a journey (ix. 57, 
x. 1, 88, x1. 1), or on this very journey to Jerusalem (xiii. 22, 
xvii. 11). But the contents of the section show that we 
cannot regard it as a consecutive and chronologically arranged 
account of this journey, or even as a narrative of some events 
which took place during it. In x. 88—42, in the early part 
of the section, we have the visit of Christ to Martha and 
Mary at Bethany, close by Jerusalem. The narrative here 
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cannot be regarded as chronologically arranged, for a good 
way further on (ch. xviii. 35-37) we find Jesus in Jericho, 
a long way off from Jerusalem, but still on His way thither ; 
and not until ch. xix. 29 are we told of His coming to Beth- 
phage and Bethany. In ch. xiii. 31-33, moreover, we find 
Jesus still in Galilee; and in xvii. 11 He is still going 
through Samaria and Galilee, or seemingly on the borders of 
both. It is doubtful whether Luke himself arranged the 
various portions of this section as we have them, or whether 
he found them already thus arranged; but it is probable 
(though Weisse, Evang. Geschichte, i. 88, and De Wette, § 92, 
deny it) that he found this section pretty much as he gives 
it—as a written collection of longer or shorter discourses of 
Christ, spoken at different times, and without special regard 
to chronological circumstances of time and place. Luke per- 
haps has added some portions, and omitted others. 


§ 108. 

10. As to the characteristic religious tone and spirit of 
these two Gospels respectively, Matthew is usually regarded 
as bearing the impress of a Jewish Christian, and Luke 
of a Gentile Christian writer. This is certainly true ; but we 
must not suppose that the two Gospels are thus formally 
contrasted, as is represented by the Sdchsische Anonymus,! 
where the truth of the matter is pushed to an extreme. 
The first Gospel cannot certainly in its spirit and tendency 
be regarded as Judaizing in the sense of limiting the Gos- 
pel, in opposition to the Pauline view, within the range of 
Judaism. It cannot be denied, however, that the writer 
keeps chiefly in view the relationship and wants of the 
Jewish people, and with a Christian consciousness and per- 
ception makes what is laid down in the Jewish Jaw and 
kingdom the starting-point of his exposition of gospel his- 
tory. The main design of this Gospel is clearly to prove 
to Jews, whether belonging to Christian Churches or not, 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Redeemer promised of God to 

1 Die Evv. thr Geist, thre Verf. u. thr Verhdltniss zu einander, Leipz. 
1845. 
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His people, to whom the Old Testament Scriptures through- 
out point, and that the prophecies therein contained find in 
Him their fulfilment. This aim is evident at the very 
beginning of the Gospel in the genealogy of Jesus, where 
He is described as the descendant of not only Abraham, but 
also of David, and in various places where notice is taken of 
the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy in the history of 
Jesus. The evangelist gives prominence, moreover, to those 
parts of Christ's discourses which have special reference to 
Jewish customs, to the Jewish law and its relation to the 
law of the new covenant, and to the Jews themselves—their 
position as God’s people, and their claim to the salvation 
wrought by the Messiah. 

But Matthew's Gospel is by no means Judaizing in its 
tendency, in the sense of putting the law on a par with the 
gospel, and limiting the kingdom of God to the Jewish 
nation. Christ’s words in Matt. v. 17-19, “Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law and the prophets; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil,” and, “ Whosoever shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, 
he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven,” are 
immediately followed (ver. 21 sqq.) by a series of declarations 
showing the contrast between the spirit of the gospel and the 
Old Testament law, and describing the Jewish standard of 
morals as not sufficiently high for the kingdom of God. 
Matthew, indeed, alone gives our Lord’s direction to the 
twelve when He is sending them forth (ch. x. 5), “Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Sama- 
ritans enter ye not; but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel;” and he only records the words of Jesus in 
the account of the woman of Canaan, which Luke wholly 
omits, ‘I am not sent save to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,” and, “ It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and 
to cast it unto dogs” (Matt. xv. 24,26). But he also records 
how Jesus granted to this heathen woman her request, when 
she gave so beautiful a proof of her faith. Again, in the 
account of the Gentile centurion at Capernaum (ch. viii. 
10-12), Matthew records how Jesus said, “I have not found 
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so great faith, no, not in Israel ;” and how He added, “ Many 
shall come from the east dnd west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven ; 
but the children of the kingdom (1.¢e. the Jews) shall be cast 
into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth,” ‘—a declaration which does not occur in the corre- 
sponding place in Luke (ch. vii.), though he gives what is 
essentially the same in‘ another place (Luke xiii. 28, 29). 
Matthew further records the threatening uttered by Jesus 
against the Jews (ch. xxi. 43), “The kingdom of God shall 
be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof,’—words which neither Luke nor Mark record, 
though they give the narrative in which the words occur,— 
a fact which still proves that Matthew had specially Jewish 
readers in his mind when he wrote. Matthew further records, 
in ch. xxiv. 14, that declaration of the Lord which Luke in 
the same discourse omits, that “the gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached unto all nations ;” and in ch. xxviii. 19, at 
the end of his Gospel, the command of the risen Saviour to 
His disciples, “ Go, teach all nations, baptizing them.” 

As to St. Luke, it has always been remarked, and with 
truth, that of all our canonical Gospels, his is most in ac- 
cord with the spirit and teaching of St. Paul; and this is 
apparent not only in the tenor and tendency of his Gospel 
generally, but in many particular places which seem to indi- 
cate a close connection between the writer and the great 
apostle. The genealogy of Jesus in St. Luke is in keeping 


with the Pauline spirit. It is manifestly given in order to 


prove the human descent of Jesus, not as a Jew merely, but 
as man. It is not placed at the beginning of his Gospel, but 
is inserted as if in passing (ch. iii. 23 sqq.); and it traces the 


1 [HILGENFELD (Die Evv. p.106 ; Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1862, p. 62) 
considers that the contrast and contradiction between Matt. viii. 10 and 
xv. 24 is so great, that it can only be explained by supposing the blend- 
ing in the one Gospel of a strong Judaistic primary document with a 
more universalist recension. See, on the other side, HOLTZMANN, pp. 
378-880 ; Kem, Der geschichtliche Christus, pp. 60-62, who attributes 
the contrast to a change in Christ's own progressive views.—B.]} 
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descent of Jesus not merely from David and Abraham, the 
progenitors of the Jews, but from Adam, the progenitor of the 
human race, and from God Himself, as the Creator of man. 
His aim obviously was to show how Jesus, by virtue of His 
humanity, was akin not only to the Jews, but to man as man, 
to the whole human race; and therefore that other nations 
had a certain claim, in virtue of their common humanity, to 
the salvation which Jesus has wrought. Again, Luke alone 
relates the mission of the seventy (ch. x. 1 sqq.), and this 
more fully than that of the twelve (ch. ix. 1 sqq.). Accord- 
ing to the later Jews, the number of the Gentile nations was 
seventy (or seventy-two), according to the list of nations in 
Gen. x. It is therefore very probable that, as the twelve 
apostles represented the children of Israel according to their 
twelve tribes (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30), so the seventy 
disciples were intended to represent other nations collectively; 
and Luke, in mentioning them, intended to show that the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews were to be sharers of the salva- 
tion which the kingdom of God secured. Luke, moreover, 
in his account of the Lord’s discourse in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, records the words which He spoke concerning the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha, who were sent not to the widows 
and lepers of Israel, but the one to the Gentile widow at 
Sarepta, and the other to the Gentile leper Naaman the 
Syrian (Luke iv. 25-27). 

St. Luke’s Gospel, moreover, is strikingly distinguished 
from St. Matthew’s in the manner in which the Samaritans 
(through whose country Jesus had to pass in going from 
Galilee to Jerusalem) are spoken of. They were a strictly 
monotheistic people, and recognised the Jaw of Moses; but 
the Jews looked down upon them as heathens, and treated 
them as such. Matthew only mentions them in x. 5, where 
he records Christ’s injunction to the twelve not to go into 
any Samaritan cities. This direction was doubtless authentic, 
but was given by Christ with reference only to the first 
mission of the apostles. Luke accordingly omits it. But 
he, and he alone, records the parable of the good Samaritan 
(ch, x. 25-37), and the story of the ten lepers (xvii. 11-19) 
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whom Jesus healed, and of whom only one returned to thank 
Him, «at abros Fw Sapapelrns; and the circumstance named 
in ch. ix. 51-56, how Jesus rebuked the two sons of Zebedee, 
who would have called down fire from heaven on the inhos- 
pitable Samaritan village. Matthew names none of these 
incidents, and possibly he intentionally omitted them, lest the 
setting up of Samaritans over against Jews should be a 
stumbling-block to the latter. 

There are several parables, too, peculiar to Luke, teaching 
that man cannot by any works of his own earn or merit the 
praise or reward of God; that outward righteousness may 
co-exist with inward impiety and faithlessness towards God; 
that humility of heart is an essential virtue; that man must 
feel himself to be a sinner, and must look for mercy solely 
from the grace of God, and without raising himself above 
his fellow-men: see, ¢g.,. xvii. 7-10, the parable of the 
unprofitable servants, and xviii. 9-14, the parable of the 
Pharisee and the publican. These remind us of St. Paul, 
who insists upon the very same truths. 

There are also some more minute particulars in which St. 
Luke corresponds with St. Paul. (a.) His account of the 
institution of the holy communion (xxii. 17-20) closely cor- 
responds with that given in 1 Cor. xi. 23-25, and in the 
Greek much more closely resembles it than does Matthew's 
account. Indeed, we may with very high probability con- 
clude that the evangelist had the Pauline account before him, 
and made use of it. The words of Jesus when He took the 
cup after He had blessed (Luke xxii. 20), are given by St. 
Luke in a manner (grammatically viewed) in which they 
could not have been written, and could not be explained, 
unless we suppose that Luke had before him two different 
accounts, viz. that of St. Paul, and that of the Primitive 
Gospel, which Matthew (xxvi. 28) used, and here blends 
them. The first clause is verbatim the same as St. Paul’s 
(robo To troTHpiov 4 xaun) Siabnen ev te alwari pov); and 
the second or participial clause (To imép tuav exyuvopevov) 
is added from another source, and in the grammatical form, 
wherein it lay there, though this was not in keeping with the 
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first clause, for the participle éxyuvdpevoy clearly refers to 
the atari, and should have been in the dative. (6.) In 
Luke xxiv. 34 it is said in passing, in the conversation of the 
eleven disciples, ““The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
to Simon,” ¢.¢. before He appeared to the eleven, This fact 
is mentioned by none of the other evangelists, but only by 
St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5). (c.) The command of Christ to the 
seventy in Luke x. 8, eis hy dv rroduw eicdpynobe nat Séywvras 
tas, eoOlere TA TapaTlOépeva iptv, x.7.X., reminds us 
forcibly of the Pauline precept (1 Cor. x. 27), way ro mapari- 
Oéuevov ipiv écOiere, though this is meant, perhaps, in another 
sense. 


§ 109. 

11. Putting all the circumstances we have named together, 
we are led to the conclusion that the writer of the third 
Gospel was a disciple of the Lord, belonging to the second 
generation of Christians, who composed his Gospel mainly 
in the Pauline spirit, and was in close connection with the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. This is in accord with the title of 
the Gospel and ecclesiastical tradition, which unanimously 
speak of St. Luke as the writer, who appears in the Pauline 
Epistles as a friend and companion of the apostle, not be- 
longing to the circumcision (see § 49). There seems to me 
to be no ground whatever for denying that the Gospel is 
his. Still we have not warrant to affirm that St. Paul took 
part in the composition of this Gospel; still less in hold- 
ing, with the Sdchsische Anonymus (see § 55 fin.), that St. 
Paul himself wrote a considerable portion of it; for the 
date of its composition was probably subsequent to St. Paul’s 
death. 

Luke himself states the design of his Gospel in his preface, 
—namely, to give to Theophilus, who was probably a distin- 
guished Greek or Roman, though not perhaps a member of 
the Christian Church, a full, accurate, and consecutive narra- 
tive, as complete as possible, of the gospel history, of which 
he had already heard somewhat. As to the relation of St. 
Luke’s Gospel to that of Marcion, see § 51 sqq., where it 
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is shown that the resemblance between the two proves that 
our third Gospel was already regarded by Marcion and the 
Church of his time as the work of a Pauline Christian not 
belonging to the Jewish nation. 

InTEGRITY.—Formerly the evangelium infantie, ch. i. 5 
sqq. and ch. ii., were objected to and regarded as a later 
interpolation (see Meyer, Krit. Anm. to ch. ii.), but without 
sufficient grounds, as is now acknowledged by those who 
allow the genuineness of the rest of the Gospel. We need 
not here name the views of Schwegler, Baur, and others, 
who date the Gospel as we have it after Marcion’s time, for 
we have already referred to them, § 51 sqq. 


§ 110. 

12. The conclusion at which we arrive concerning the 
origin of our first Gospel is not thus coincident with eccle- 
siastical tradition. There can be no doubt that the writer 
was both by birth and education a Jew, and probably a 
native of Palestine: the intimate acquaintance with the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament which his citations indi- 
cate proves this amply. The date also of the Gospel falls 
within the early apostolic age, probably before a.p. 70; and 
it was written in Palestine, probably in Galilee or there- 
abouts, for the use of Jews and Jewish Christians of those 
parts, and in order to lead them in that unquiet time to the 
belief, or to confirm them in the belief, that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah promised of God by the prophets of the old 
covenant, and that all true peace and salvation were to be 
looked for in Him. Still we cannot take for granted—as 
ecclesiastical tradition and the superscription of the Gospel 
(see § 38, 40) represent—that it is the work of an imme- 
diate disciple of Christ, i.e. of the Apostle Matthew, or that 
it is a Greek translation of an Aramean original written by 
this apostle. I would briefly remind the reader of the facts 
which, as we have already seen, militate against this. (a) 
Our Gospel was certainly originally composed in Greek; see 
§ 101, 104. (8) It could hardly have been composed by 
an apostle, for the whole course of the history is against such 
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a supposition: the day of the month of Christ’s crucifixion 
(see § 72, 73); its silence concerning the earlier journeys 
to Jerusalem (§ 71), and concerning many important facts 
which we learn from St. John, e.g. the raising of Lazarus, 
and the opening the eyes of one born blind; the relation in 
which our Gospel stands to Luke,—the narratives and dis- 
courses which both have in common, indicating that both are 
dependent upon an earlier document; and the circumstance 
that the exposition given in Matthew is not always the more 
original in comparison with Luke, but as often seems to be 
the derived one (§ 99 sqq.). The connection in which many 
of the discourses in this Gospel stand (see § 99) is also 
against its apostolic authorship. ‘These things lead us rather 
to suppose a writer further removed from the events nar- 
rated, who found the materials for his history already before 
him, and made use of them according to his special purpose 
and personal individuality, and not an apostle who was an 
immediate witness of and participator in the events recorded. 

The Gospel itself nowhere claims to have been the work 
of an apostle, nor of the Apostle Matthew. The writer never 
speaks of himself as an immediate disciple of Jesus, nor does 
he ever claim to have been an eye-witness of the events 
which he records. In his account of the call of the Apostle 
Matthew in particular (Matt. ix. 9), he does not give the 
slightest hint that he, the writer, is this publican Matthew ; 
the account is quite different from what we should expect in 
such a case. The state of the case, therefore, is not, that 
being obliged to deny that the Apostle Matthew was the 
writer, we must pronounce the work a spurious one. This 
would be the case only if the Gospel itself claimed to be the 
work of some one whose work it was not; but no such claim 
is made. We cannot refer to the title as if it were part of 
the Gospel itself, for it does not accord therewith, and there 
is no evidence whatever to show that it proceeded from the 
writer himself. The probability is, that this superscription, 
‘like the postscripts to the Gospel which occur in various 
manuscripts, were added afterwards, and in conformity with 
the supposition which had ‘sprang up in the Church con- 
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cerning the author, and which was the prevailing belief in 
the middle of the second century. 

But the question arises, How did this traditional belief 
that the Apostle Matthew was the author spring up and 
gain ground in the Church? and what has it to do with the 
Aramzan treatise of Matthew’s mentioned by Papias (§ 40) ? 
In reply to these questions, we can only propose conjectural 
explanations; but yet, I think, we can do this with great 
probability, in support of what we advance. As our Gospel 
was written by a Palestinian for Palestinians, it was from 
the beginning received and held in esteem by the Jewish 
Christians there. To meet the wants of those who did not 
know Greek sufficiently well, an Aramean translation or 
collection of it would very soon be made—probably within ten 
years of its first appearance ; and this was the treatise which 
Papias knew, and which later writers speak of as evayryédov 
xa? ‘EBpaiovs, or as the Gospel of the Nazarenes or Ebion- 
ites, This Gospel bore very distinct marks of its being a 
translation from a Greek original (see § 46) ; still it expressly 
claimed (at least when Epiphanius and Jerome knew it) to 
have been an apostolic work, and indeed the work of the 
Apostle Matthew (§ 45); and it is not improbable that the 
first Arameean recensor of it put it forth thus, in order to 
secure for it higher authority and esteem. We cannot tell 
_ what induced him to choose the Apostle Matthew as the 
author. This would be easily explained, if we might suppose’ 
that the name of the writer of the Greek original was 
Matthew ; but though this is quite conceivable, it can only 
be named as a conjecture. This much, however, is very 
probable, that the notion of an apostolic origin was trans- 
ferred in the first instance from the Aramezan translation to 
the Greek original, and thus it became general in the Church. 
If the explanation we have suggested be correct, it would 
involve a lesser difficulty,—viz. to explain how it came to 
pass that, when these two Gospels were attributed to St. 
Matthew, the Aramzan should be regarded in the Church, 
and even as early as Papias, as the original, and the Greek 
Gospel, from which the other sprung, as merely a translation. 
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It cannot be denied that, according to this view, our first 
canonical Gospel, as an historical authority, loses somewhat 
of the high rank it would assume as an immediate work of 
‘an apostle. But this consideration must not prevent our 
yielding assent to the results to which a scientific and un- 
biassed investigation has led us. The case is not such that, 
if we yield to the force of our conclusions, we must give up 
the authority of our Gospel. It takes its stand, so to speak, 
a stage lower than St. John, but it still ranks side by side 
with St. Luke; and it still remains a trustworthy and most 
valuable spring from which Christian faith may draw, and 
by which it may be strengthened and confirmed. And 
though we have not the immediate testimony of an apostle 
for those facts and aspects of gospel history which are 
taught us in the Synoptics only, we have for the most of 
them the concurrent yet independent testimony of three 
evangelists who all belonged to the apostolic age; and we 
must thankfully regard this as a special providence of God, 
while for that portion and aspect of gospel history which 
are presented to us in St. John we do not need any further 
witness than the direct testimony of this apostle. 

IntEGRITY.—The evangelium tnfantie has also been ob- 
jected to as spurious in St. Matthew’s Gospel (see De Wette, 
§ 92, note a); but it is now rightly retained as genuine. 


§ 111. 

As to the second canonical Gospel, it follows from what we 
have already seen (if our remarks as to the relation between 
Matthew and Luke are correct, § 94 sqq.), that it was 
written still later than those Gospels, and consequently after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Mark indeed probably wrote 
subsequently to the composition and publication even of St. 
John’s Gospel. Many passages make it probable that he 
knew the fourth Gospel, and used it, though comparatively 
seldom, and for special points. Thus, (2) Mark vi. 37 
reminds us of John vi. 7. It cannot be denied that the 
manner in which the “two hundred pence” are mentioned 
in John is more natural and original than in Mark. (6) 
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Mark xiv. 3, vdpdov miotexns mwodvtedovs; John xii. 3, 
pvpov vdpdov muotiKyis wodutiwou (Matt. xxvi. 7, pupou 
Baputipov). Compare Mark, ver. 6, ddere adrny; John, ver. 
7, apes adrnv: Mark, ver. 5; John, ver. 5. So also in the 
history of the passion: see Mark xiv. 65, where, to the 
account given by Matthew and Luke, Mark adds that the 
servants (imnpérat) struck Jesus with pamiopata (compare 
John xviii. 22); Mark xv. 8, 9, where he coincides with John 
xviii. 39 in representing that Pilate at the outset, and before 
mentioning Barabbas, asked the people whether he should 
liberate the King of the Jews; Mark xvi. 9, where the state- 
ment has probably been taken from John xx. 14 sqq., that 
the risen Jesus appeared specially to Mary Magdalene, for 
this is not mentioned in Luke, and according to Matthew 
Xxvili, 1 sqq. the other Mary was also present. See also 
Mark ii. 9,12 (John v. 8, 9), xi. 9 (John xii. 13), These 
passages, taken together, lead us to suppose that the coinci- 
dence arises from the dependence of the one writer upon the 
work of the other. It certainly is not at all probable, as 
Baur, Zeller (Theol. Jahrbb. 1847, p. 138), and Hilgenfeld 
(Hall. Allg. Litt. Z. 1847, No. 81, and elsewhere) think, 
that John was depending upon Mark, but vice versa. This 
circumstance, if it be as we suggest, serves, moreover, to 
confirm the genuineness of St. John’s Gospel (see § 89). 
Whether Mark made use of any other written sources we 
cannot decide. His Gospel contains two narratives peculiar 
to him (see § 65), and he gives many historical touches 
peculiar to himself in the parts which he has in common 
with Matthew and Luke,—touches which bear on the face 
of them the stamp of truth. They are clearly authentic 
touches—facts which he must have learned from some other 
historical source, but whether from written or oral tradition 
we cannot say. See, for example, Mark xiv. 51, 52, iii. 17, 
concerning the surname of the sons of Zebedee; xv. 21, the 
names of the sons of Simon the Cyrenian; x. 46, the name 
of the blind man, 6 vids Tipaiov Bapripatos (Luke has 
merely ruddds tis, Matthew Svo ruddAo/); ii. 14, where roy 
tov ’Addaiov is added to the name (taken from Luke) 
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Aevty; xv. 40, xvi. 1, the name Salome given to the mother 
of Zebedee’s children (see § 56), which is mentioned by no 
other of the evangelists. 

If we return to consider the tradition of the Church 
regarding this Gospel (see § 48), we find ourselves obliged, 
by the results of our investigation, to reject the opinion that 
its contents have for their basis the oral instructions of the 
Apostle Peter. Had these formed the substance of the 
Gospel, it would by comparison with the others have pre- 
sented far more that was new and distinctive than it does 
(see § 65). The opinion is quite irreconcilable with the fact 
that our other Gospels are seemingly the sources whence the 
‘ contents, the arrangement, and the exposition of the treatise 
from beginning to end are drawn (see § 94 sqq.). It is not 
probable, moreover, that either St. Peter or the other apostles 
in their oral discourses related the history of the Lord in 
orderly connection, as in our Gospels. We may, moreover, 
take it as certain, from what we have already seen, that St. 
Mark’s Gospel was written a considerable time after St. 
Peter’s death; and indeed Irenseus (Her. iii. 1) distinctly 
affirms that Mark did not write his Gospel until after the 
death of Peter and of Paul (wera ry tovTwy éEodov). Ebrard - 
is certainly mistaken when he takes o &odos to mean merely 
the departure of the apostles from Rome. 

Still there is no sufficient reason for denying that the 
Gospel was composed by JOHN Mark, to whom ecclesiastical 
tradition unanimously assigns it. There are, indeed, par- 
ticulars which confirm this opinion. The Gospel was pro- 
bably written in the West, in the first instance for Roman 
Christians, and by a man who, though belonging to the 
Jewish nation, must have long resided in the West. No one 
doubts that the author was a Jew; and the fact that he con- 
siders it necessary to explain Jewish customs, shows that he 
did not write primarily. for Jewish readers. Thus in ch. vii., 
in the discourse concerning the washing of hands (which he 
has taken from Matt. xv. 1 sqq.), he inserts an explanation 
(vers. 3, 4) which does not occur in Matthew. See also ver. 
2, xowwais xepol, TovT’ Eotw avimrots; xv. 42, rel Fv wapa- 
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oxevi), & éott mpocaBBatov. Mark, moreover, has generally 
omitted the remark which Matthew usually makes about the 
fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy in the life of Christ, 
even in places where he evidently is making use of this evan- 
gelist; e.g. Matt. iv. 14-17, viii. 17, xii. 18-21, xiii. 14, 15, 
35, xxi. 5. That he had Romans in view as his readers, is 
indicated in ch. xii. 42, where, after Xerra Svo (from Luke 
xxi. 2), he adds, 6 dors xodpavrns, quadrans,—a coin in use 
only among the Romans. Ch. xv. 21 also is not an unim- 
portant testimony, for here he speaks of Simon the Cyre- 
nian as the father of Alexander and Rufus; and from this 
we may infer that these two were, when Mark wrote, mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, and were known to those for 
whom he wrote. And thus it is not unlikely that Rufus is 
the same who is named in Rom. xvi. 13, who was then with 
his mother in Rome. It may further be remarked, that Mark 
uses Latin words oftener than other New Testament writers, 
and in places where Matthew and Luke have not got them. 
Thus xpd8Baros, ch. ii. 4, 9,11, 12 (Matthew, «rA‘vn; Luke, 
Kduvidiov), vi. 55 (though this word occurs also in the Acts 
and St. John’s Gospel); ovexovAdrap, only in Mark vi. 27 
(not in Matt. xiv. 10); xevrupiwy, xv. 39 (where Matthew 
and Luke have éxarovrapyos), xv. 44, 45,—the only places 
where it occurs in the N. T. See also xv. 15, 70 txavov 
moujoat. Such Latin words and Latinisms could have be- 
come familiar to Mark only during his residence in Rome 
with St. Paul and St. Peter, and thus they may be adduced 
in confirmation of the tradition that he was the author. 
Still we must not attach too much importance to this argu- 
ment, because several Latin words had at the time been 
‘adopted into Greek, and were current among those who had 
not much intercourse with Latins. 

The historical value of this Gospel cannot be quite on a 
par with that of the others, not even with that of Matthew 
and Luke, because these two were the main sources from 
which Mark drew. If the arguments we have advanced 
(§ 97) concerning its composition be valid, we cannot regard 


the Gospel as a standard of appeal for the exact chronologi- 
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eal order of given events. Mark must be regarded as an 
independent historical witness only for those narrations, and 
additions to the narrations of Matthew and Luke, which are 
peculiar to him; and these are not, comparatively speaking, 
numerous or important, though they are very interesting as 
minute touches completing the picture. Very weighty, how- 
ever, must Mark be as a witness in another respect,—namely, 
how that, at the time he wrote, the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke were already reverenced in the Christian Church as 
trustworthy histories of the Saviour’s life. Had they not been 
so, such a man as Mark, who must have been within range 
of hearing and knowing all facts that might be collected 
concerning the Lord’s life, would not certainly have so 
closely confined himself in the composition of his Gospel to 
the works of those two evangelists, in relation to which his 
treatise may be regarded as a pithy and concise epitome or 
abstract. , 

As to the integrity of this Gospel, its concluding verses, 
xvi. 9-20, have been the subject of much doubt and contro- 
versy, and are regarded as spurious by many modern critics, 
partly upon external and partly upon internal grounds. It 
is wanting in Codex B [and 8], and down to the fourth cen- 
tury in many M8S., as we have abundant proof. Yet it 
occurs not only in all other mss. which have come down to 
us, but in all the versions likewise, even in the oldest, such 
as the Vulgate and Peschito, and is quoted in Irensous and 
Hippolytus. Again, we cannot well suppose that Mark could 
have closed his Gospel with the words of xvi. 8, épo8otvro 
yap. The concluding verses, moreover, correspond well with 
what precedes, if we keep in view Mark’s method in relation 
to Matthew and Luke. Hence it seems to me most probable 
that this concluding portion did originally belong to the 
Gospel, and was omitted, through some accident, by a 
copyist. See my Synopt. Erkl. d. drei ersten Evv. ii. 500. 
Reuss (§ 240) regards the opening verses of the Gospel, 
ch. i. 1-13 [and in his 3d and 4th editions, ch. i. 1-20], 
as having been prefixed at a later date; but there are no 
sufficient grounds for this. 
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§ 112. 7 

[I. Face to face with the so-called hypothesis of Gries- 
BACH'S adopted in this work (§ 94 sqq.), according to which 
Mark is dependent upon Matthew and Luke, these two evan- 
gelists forming his main sources, the theory is now maintained 
that he wrote quite independently of them ; that in relation 
to them he is the more original, and that his Gospel is one 
source—or, a8 many think, the main source—from which 
Matthew and Luke both draw. While, according to the 
first-named view, very little independent historical authority 
remains for Mark side by side with the other two Synoptics, 
this historical authority increases in proportion as he is held to 
be independent of them and before them, and thus the lively 
interest attaching to this question can easily be understood. 
For the sake of acquainting the reader with the subject, and 
not in order to broach any views of my own, I here subjoin 
a summary of the main arguments and counter arguments 
advanced on both sides. For the Griesbachian hypothesis 
I refer to the preceding argument in § 94 sqq., and for the 
opposite view chiefly to HoLtTzMann and WErIss (Stud. u. 
Krit. 1861). 

In proof of the dependence of Mark, the following argu- 
ments are urged :— 

1. The mode of expression and of narration in parallel 
passages, wherein Mark as a rule is more akin to Matthew 
and Luke than these are to each other. (a.) The expres- 
sions used seem often to result from a combination of both 
sources (see § 94); ¢g. Mark i. 32, oyrias 5é yevopévns 
(= Matthew), dre é5u o fAcos (= Luke). In answer to this, 
it has been observed (Holtzmann, p. 113; Weiss, p. 683), 
that similar cases occur in Luke viii. 25, ix. 5, 11, 13, as 
compared with the parallel passages ; and further, that these 
emphatic repetitions are distinctive of Mark’s style, and in 
many places are accounted for by the facts of the case; e.g. 
in i. 32, the additional words re é5v 6 #ALos are explained 
by the fact that, it being the Sabbath, they dare not bring 
the sick to Jesus until the sun was set. Again, that we may 
easily suppose that Matthew and Luke, in making use of 
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Mark, might unintentionally have divided his fuller expres- 
sion between them. (6) The narrative in parallel passages 
seems in Mark to be a combination, or a bare abstract from 
that of Matthew and Luke (§ 95). In answer to this, refer- 
ence is made to xvi. 9 sqq., which is supposed to be spurious; 
and for the rest, this is allowed to hold true in some instances, 
especially in the account of the temptation. 

2. With reference to the selection of the subject-matter, 
stress is laid (a2) upon the great preponderance of miraculous 
facts in Mark over the sayings and discourses of Jesus (see 
§ 96). Inreply, it is granted that the discourses of Jesus 
were probably committed to writing before the historical 
narration ; but it is urged that, when Mark wrote, a collec- 
tion of discourses had already been made (Holtzmann, p. 
116). (5) As to the two miraculous narrations peculiar to 
Mark (vii. 32 sqq., viii. 22 sqq.), see above, § 96, and Holtz- 
mann, pp. 116, 117. 

3. The composition of the Gospel as a whole can be ex- 
plained only by a reference to the two other Synoptics, 
whom Mark took as his guides; for whenever he turns from 
Matthew to Luke, or from Luke to Matthew, the reason of 
the change can easily be traced (see § 97). So far as this 
argument applies to the concluding verses, xvi. 9 sqq., the 
spuriousness of this portion is urged in reply. For the rest, 
it is held that such reasons cannot always be discovered,—that 
in those places where Matthew is said to be the guide fol- 
lowed, the influence of Luke may be said to assert itself, and 
vice versa. Further, it is urged that such trouble on Mark’s 
part was quite superfluous, and that any such turning back- 
wards and forwards from one source to the other would be 
arbitrary and strange. 

In proof of the independent originality of St. Mark, the 
following arguments have been advanced :— 

1. The narratives of Mark are very original and striking, 
full of life and minuteness of detail. 

2. With reference to Mark’s selection of materials for his 
work, reference is made to his omission of the early history 
as given in Matthew and Luke (see above, § 96). 
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3. Viewing the composition of the work as a whole, it pre- 
sents a consecutive thread of evangelic history, sustained 
unbroken throughout. 

4. HoLTzMann, with special reference to Bleek’s argu- 
ment, urges that Bleek’s description of the supposed primi- 
tive Gospel, which formed the common basis of Matthew and 
Luke, really corresponds with what we have in Mark. See 
his remarks, Synopt. Evang. pp. 101, 121, and in Schenkel’s 
Allgem. kirchl. Zeitschr. 1862, p. 91. 

II. While at present the Griesbachian hypothesis has few 
advocates beyond the range of the Tiibingen school, a special 
preference for the second Gospel has become very general. 
It must be remembered, however, that few go so far as to 
recognise in Mark, as we have it, a source from which the 
other Synoptics drew, or the Primitive Gospel. Almost all 
espousers of the Mark hypothesis feel themselves obliged to 
make certain admissions: they allow in many points (over 
and above the conclusion, xvi. 9 sqq., which they pronounce 
spurious) its secondary character as a treatise (see ¢.g. Holtz- 
mann, p. 60 sqq.), and they incline to institute a double rela- 
tionship between our Mark and the other Synoptics. In ex- 
planation of this, 1. They assume another document besides 
our Mark, which either formed its basis, or grew up side by 
side with it,—namely (a) the so-called primary Mark, from 
which our canonical Mark sprang, or (b) the so-called primary 
Matthew, or “ Collection of Discourses,” to which is attributed 
much of the rich material which the two other Synoptics 
contain, over and above what they found in Mark. 2. It is 
only consistent on this theory to maintain that our canonical 
Mark was itself also a source from which Matthew and Luke 
drew, and that these evangelists were dependent upon him. 
But among the champions of the Mark hypothesis few only 
maintain this, eg. Meyer and Weiss. They either make 
out, as Wilke and Bruno Bauer do, later interpolations in our 
Mark, or they resort to a primary Mark as the source of our 
Mark. While accordingly the alternative has been stated, 
as in § 93, that “either Mark is dependent on the other two 
Synoptics, or these other two on Mark,” the effort is increas- 
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ingly apparent in the latest investigations to devise a via 
media, avoiding this alternative, by the assumption of one 
primary document which formed the basis of all three 
Synoptics, and which our Mark very closely resembles, 
though it be not identical with it.'—B.] 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


§ 113. 

We have already sought to establish the authenticity of 
this Gospel (§ 71 sqq.). Some other points respecting it, 
however, remain to be briefly discussed, especially the t:me 
and place of its composition. Here all the Fathers agree, 
either expressly maintaining or taking for granted that it 
was written during the apostle’s residence in Asia Minor, 
and especially at Ephesus (see § 61); nor is this view con- 
tradicted by internal evidence. -That it was not written at 
Jerusalem, or in its vicinity, or indeed anywhere in Pales- 
tine, may be inferred with the highest probability from the 
fact that the evangelist frequently explains circumstances 
which he could hardly have thought needed explanation, had 
he expected his readers to be Jews, and particularly Jews of 
Jerusalem or of any p&rt of Palestine (see ¢.g. i. 39, 42, 11. 
6, iv. 9, 25, v. 2, xi. 18, xix. 40; and cf. § 80). Also in ii. 


1 (Thus it is that HoLTzMANN knowingly and consistently cuts his way 
out of the alternative. None of our canonical evangelists, he holds, 
made use of the others, not even Luke of Matthew ; but the “ first main 
source” (Ur-Marcus) formed the basis of all three. He endeavours to 
reconstruct the ‘‘ second main source” (= the Collection of Discourses) 
not only out of our Matthew, but especially out of our Luke (Luke ix. 
51—-xvili. 14). It may further be mentioned that HottzMann, as he 
agrees with BLEEK regarding the language in which Matthew was origi- 
nally written, and in Luke’s independence of Matthew, thinks also that 
in BLeEk’s description of the primary Gospel (see above, § 102), and 
making allowance for the difference on account of the Griesbachian 
hypothesis, he can find a not unimportant point of coincidence and 
agreement with his own view. See the remarks of HoLTzMaNN above 
quoted.—B.] 
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13, v. 1, vi. 4, vii. 2, the feast of the passover and the feast 
of tabernacles are described as feasts of the Jews. Since 
John nowhere expressly mentions his readers (as Luke does), 
we may assume that he had none other definitely in his mind 
besides those among whom he was living, and that he was 
not then living in Jerusalem, or even in Palestine, but in a 
country the majority of whose inhabitants were not Jews. 
To this conclusion we are also led by certain peculiar phrases 
occurring in the Gospel; as, for example, when the Jews, 
with whom Jesus had to do, are throughout distinguished as 
of ‘Iovéaitor, especially the upper classes, who were His ene- 
mies, to some extent, even in contrast with those who were 
more favourably disposed towards Him; as in vii. 13, ix. 22, 
also i. 19, ii. 18, 20, v. 10, 15 sqq., vi. 52, vii. 1, 11, ix. 18, 
xviii. 12, 14 (see above, § 80). Now as, according to the 
indubitable tradition of the Church, John passed the latter 
days of his life, after he had left Judea, in proconsular 
Asia, we are led, for the reasons already stated, to think of 
this district, and especially of his place of residence, Ephesus, 
as the place where he wrote his Gospel; and this is exactly 
what Irenzus asserts (iii. 1). It is also probable that the 
evangelist, when he wrote, had long been a resident in this 
district ; for assuredly some time would be necessary before 
he could have so familiarized himself with his new home, 
and become so much of a stranger to his former one, as his 
work appears to represent him ; and if we are correct in a 
conjecture we have already tried to establish (see § 56 fin.), 
that he did not leave Judea before he had been induced to 
do so by the Jewish war with the Romans, and the disturb- 
ances which led to that event, then it is not likely that he 
wrote before the destruction of Jerusalem.’ Still there is a 
passage (v. 2) which apparently favours that opinion, where 
the pool of Bethesda is spoken of as if it was still in exist- 
ence at Jerusalem. This, however, is not decisive. We 
‘may concede, that if the evangelist wrote after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, he has here expressed himself inaccu- 


1This is the view adopted by Lampe, LarpNerR, WEGSCHEIDER, 
Versuch einer volist. Einl. in das Ev. Joh., Gitt. 1806, and others. 
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rately, and would have been more correct had he written 
qv, and not éore. Still it cannot be maintained that John 
could not have used the present tense had he written then, 
because the pool he speaks of might still have been in exist- 
ence; and at all events, he may not have seen Jerusalem as 
it lay in ruins after its destruction. The probability, more- 
over, is, that he would express himself in just such a way as 
would describe the situation of the pool at the time when he 
knew it. At any rate, the argument derived from this pas- 
sage, apart from other reasons, is far outweighed by other 
passages, in which the evangelist seems to describe the 
country round Jerusalem as already laid waste and altered. 
Thus xviii. 1 (he went forth over the brook Kedron, é&rov 
hv whos), xix. 41, and especially xi. 18: qv dé 4 ByOavia 
éyyis tav ‘Iepocodkvpwr. Here, again, however, we may 
concede that these passages, taken alone, are not quite de- 
cisive, since it may be, as Schott remarks, § 42, 5 (though 
even De Wette, § 111, does not admit the validity of this 
argument), that in relating past events, the author, even 
though the city was still standing, used the imperfect loosely, 
when describing the scene of a particular transaction. But, 
on the whole, it is more probable that the evangelist wrote 
after the conquest of Judea and its capital; and the passages 
cited lead much more decidedly to this conclusion than v. 2 
does to the contrary. To this we may add (leaving out of 
consideration for the present the relation of John to the 
Synoptics, or at least to what they embody), that this Gospel, 
as is plain from what we have already said of the connection 
in which the Jast chapter stands with the rest of the book, 
was not very widely circulated in the Church prior to the 
apostle’s death, and that he wrote it in the later years of lis 
life, having reached to a very great age, as all the early 
writers agree in testifying, since otherwise Polycarp (ob. cire. 
167) could not have known him. All these facts render 
its composition after the destruction of Jerusalem almost 
a matter of certainty. In some of the Fathers, Patmos is 
mentioned as the place where it was written; and among 
modern critics, Hug has adopted this view. But even if we 
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supposed the apostle’s residence on that island to have been 
longer than it was, there would be nothing of importance to 
urge in support of this opinion, which, moreover, is only 
found in the later fathers (Pseudo-Hippolyt. de xii. apostolis, 
Synopsis sc. sacre; Simeon Metaphrastes; Theophylact ; 
Nicephorus, ii. 42, and others; cf. § 61). 


§ 114. 

We now come to consider the sources of this Gospel, using 
the phrase in the sense in which we speak of the sources, 
e.g., of Luke and Mark. Here we need enter into discussion 
only with those who deny its authenticity, passing over those 
with whom, as with ourselves, this is a settled point. As 
John was in immediate connection with the Lord during 
that period of His earthly life which he records, we may 
safely assume that he was in general an eye-witness of what 
he relates; or where, through some accident, this was not the 
case, he was yet so intimate with those who had been eye- 
witnesses, having the whole told him immediately afterwards, 
that he could speak of the events with as much authority as 
if he had himself taken part in them. He would not be 
likely, therefore, to feel the need of collecting the materials 
for his Gospel from the oral or written communications of 
others. Still it is a question whether he wrote entirely from 
memory, or incorporated into this, his larger and more con- 
tinuous work, memoranda made at an earlier period. With 
regard to Christ’s discourses particularly, it has been thought 
that at any rate these in part had been taken down by the 
apostle long before, and probably during the Lord’s life, and 
transferred to our Gospel.' Against this notion, Liicke, 
Hemsen, pp. 152-164, Credner, and others, have expressed 
themselves decisively, though some of their reasons are not 
defensible ; and the notion itself is not one to be summarily 


1 So MICHAELIS, ii. 1129; PauLus, Commentar z. N. T. i. 887 8q., 688 
sqq. (2d ed.), iv. 275 sq.; HaENLEIN, iii. 177, and others; especially 
BERTHOLDT (Verosimilia de Orig. Ev. Jo., Erlangen 1805, and Einl. iii. 


1802 sqq.); WEGSCHEIDER, p. 269 sqq.; Kuincu. Even THOLUCK does 
not reject it. 
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rejected. It is not, indeed, very probable, that while the 
Lord was on earth, and he had the opportunity of hearing 
daily and hourly the words of life from His mouth, John 
should have thought of recording His utterances, in order not 
to forget them; but he may have done so at a somewhat 
later period after the ascension, as perhaps other disciples of 
Christ did in particular cases. Yet even this is not very 
probable, when we consider the remarkable character of the 
discourses to be found in his Gospel. Had John recorded 
these while he was yet at Jerusalem, either for his own use 
or for that of his immediate friends, he would no doubt, as 
Bertholdt conjectures, have done so in the Aramean in which 
they were spoken, translating them afterwards into Greek 
for his Gospel; and in this case they would unquestionably 
have borne more of an Aramzan or Hebraistic character 
than we find them doing. The characteristics of their Greek 
cannot be easily explained, if we suppose them to be merely 
translations from a written Aramean original; while they 
may be, if we assume that, though originally spoken in Ara- 
mean, they were thought in Greek by the apostle through- 
out, and intended for insertion in a work written in Greek. 
In this way also may we explain the influence which the 
evangelist’s idiosyncrasy appears to have exercised on their 
form, though at the same time we have every reason to 
believe he gives us the essence of them, while the form itself 
is often manifestly much more original in him than in the 
Synoptics (vid. § 77). Many maintain this view, that John 
took down the Lord’s discourses during His lifetime, because 
otherwise it seems to them utterly impossible that John could 
have remembered them accurately for so many years. But 
this idea is refuted by the following considerations, some of 
which we have already alluded to :—(a) We need not at all 
maintain that these discourses, especially the longer ones, are 
reproduced verbally : it is enough if they are given to us as 
to their essence, in a trustworthy manner. (5) Among the 
ancients, who were not occupied with books and writing, as 
the educated modern world, the memory would be much 
better trained, and more tenacious, than it is nowadays. 
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(c) According to John xiv. 26, Jesus had expressly promised 
His disciples, that after His departure the Holy Ghost 
should bring to their remembrance all things whatsoever He 
had said unto them. We need. not indeed interpret this 
promise so mechanically, or apply it so minutely, as to under- 
stand it of every word the Lord spdke; but we may safely 
infer from it, that the Holy Spirit’s help should be so given 
to the disciples, that what the Lord had said to them should 
be essentially and livingly reproduced in their souls. A 
promise of this kind would, above all, be fulfilled in one 
possessed of so receptive a temperament as St. John. The 
love which led him to cleave so closely to His person, must 
from the very first have deeply impressed his mind with the 
Redeemer’s words ; so that, even after a long space of time, 
he at any rate would be able to realize and reproduce them ; 
and especially (d) if (and this must have been the case with 
the apostles after the Lord’s ascension) he had had at an 
earlier period repeated opportunities of orally communicating 
to others the most important of them. 

Of the other grounds on which Bertholdt chiefly relies I 
shall only notice two. He appeals (a) to the vaguer cha- 
racter of the prophecies in John as compared with the 
Synoptics, and thinks that if John recorded them for the 
first time long after they were delivered, he would have 
made them much more definite, and thus more in harmony 
with their subsequent fulfilment. The relation which on 
this point exists between John and the Synoptics has been 
already touched upon, § 78. But the phenomenon noticed by 
him does not help to prove Bertholdt’s conclusions, because 
the utterances of Christ on His death and resurrection are 
to be found exactly in those discourses (ch. xiv.—xvi.) which 
He delivered on the evening prior to His crucifixion; and 
yet we can hardly suppose John would have written them 
down the very day after that event. These, therefore, must 
have been written after the resurrection, and consequently 
after they had been at any rate partially fulfilled; hence, if 
Bertholdt’s assumption were worth anything, we should have 
to infer that these prophecies, though thus early recorded, 
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should have been more qefinite. Again, Bertholdt maintains 
(5) that in Christ's — as we find them in John, 
utterly unimportant words are introduced, which, even if really 
spoken by Jesus, have no connection with the discourse; e.g. 
xiv. 31, éyelpecOe, drywpyev évredfev. Now, in his opinion, if 
this discourse had been transcribed after the lapse of some 
time, John would have found it hard to remember words 
which stood in no real connection with its essential contents, 
and accordingly would ;have omitted them. We have else- 
where cited this passage—the only one which Bertholdt 
brings forward, and indeed the only one of the kind in the 
Gospel, in proof of the historical truth of the evangelist 
(§ 78). It tells far more against than in favour of Ber- 
tholdt’s view. For if at some early period John wrote 
down the discourses of Christ, without at the same time 
recording the circumstances under which they were spoken, 
it would hardly be expected that he would record words 
having no connection with the subject-matter of those dis- 
courses, but which would only be naturally introduced in a 
work which presented them along with the facts accompany- 
ing their delivery. | 


§ 115. - 

We have now to consider the design and occasion of this 
Gospel. The former John himself seems to tell us in his 
closing words (xx. 31). What he here declares to be his 
object in writing, viz. to further faith in Jesus as the Christ 
and the Son of God, and everlasting life in those who believe, 
may, as thus generally stated, be regarded as the highest 
object of the other evangelists, and indeed of all Christian 
teachers whether writers or speakers. But it is one thing to 


1 It is still a disputed point with commentators whether this passage 
refers to the whole Gospel or only to ch. xx., and the signs by which 
the Lord was shown to have indeed risen again from the dead. The 
former is by far the moet probable opinion. But even if we accept the 
latter, there would still be no doubt that what John speaks of as his 
design in the history of the resurrection, especially at the close of his 
work, would have been his design throughout. 
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awaken faith, another to confirm and guard it against errors 
on all sides. Accordingly the authors of the Gospels might 
have different points of view, and give to their works a 
correspondingly different form. Their purpose might have 
been either the furtherance of faith in the Son of God—and 
this would influence them more or less in their selection of 
facts, and in the characteristic execution of their task—or 
they might content themselves simply with the trustworthy 
relation of occurrences just as they happened. Among the 
Synoptics, the latter character seems to belong more to Luke 
and Mark, the former more to Matthew (cf. § 108). But 
unquestionably this former character belongs in a far higher 
degree to John, and certainly not simply through pointed 
references in him to the fulfilment of Old Testament ex- 
pressions (cf. § 80), and in virtue of his own remarks and 
observations, but also through his selection of matter for 
record, especially such as the discourses of the Lord, which 
refer far more than those in the Synoptics to the person of 
Jesus as the Son of God and the Messiah. More than any 
other of the evangelists might John have declared it to be 
the simple purpose of his writing, that his readers might be- 
lieve Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of God. Still it would 
be a very great mistake to argue from this manifest intention 
in the Gospel against its historical reality and purpose, and 
to speak of it as purely dogmatic and apologetic, as has so 
often been done even by the latest interpreters and critics. 
So far is this from the truth, that if we may treat any one 
of our Gospels as an historical work, we may emphatically 
so treat the Gospel of John. We have already seen how, in 
the statement of external facts, John is frequently more exact 
than the Synoptics (vid. § 71, 72). Not less is his account 
of events recorded by himself alone distinguished by great 
precision and clearness, even when he gives prominence to 
what has manifestly no direct dogmatic significance; e.g. the 
conversation with the Samaritan woman, the healing of the 
man born blind at Jerusalem, the raising of Lazarus, etc. 
Especially is the historical character of his Gospel proved by 
the clearness with which it unfolds, in its gradual develop- 
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ment, the catastrophe which terminated in the death of Jesus 
the Redeemer. Here pre-eminently, from the very begin- 
ning of the Lord’s oublic life onwards, care is taken to show 
how by His deeds andiwords the Jewish feeling concern- 
ing Him was formed, alternating for a long time between 
approval and dislike, until at last it took such a course as 
to give up even eagerly to crucifixion Him on whom but 
a short time before iti had joyfully fixed its expectations. 
Even at the very first passover at which Jesus appeared 
openly, when He cast jout the buyers and sellers from the 
temple, it is said that many believed on His name because of 
the miracles He wrought, but that He did not trust Himself 
to them, because He knew all men (ii. 39 sq.). We are also 
told that, as one result of His visit to Judea, the Pharisees 
took notice how He made more disciples than John, and 
that He therefore left Judea (iv. 1 sqq.). On His next 
passover-visit to Jerusalem, when He healed the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda, He is said to have been perse- 
- cuted by the Jews because He wrought this miracle on the 
Sabbath (v. 16), and still more because He compared His 
works with God’s, and called God His Father, thus making 
Himself equal with.God (v. 18). In Galilee, the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes makes such an impression on the 
people, that they say, obros éotw ddnOas 6 mpodijrns o 
épyopevos eis Tov xoopov; and He found Himself compelled 
to withdraw from them, because He perceived that they 
wished to take and make Him a king (vi. 14 8sq.). Soon 
after, the Jews again take offence at Him for speaking of 
Himself as the Bread which had come down from heaven, 
while they thought that Mary and Joseph were His father 
and mother (vi. 41 sqq.). Still the popular feeling in Galilee 
was more favourable towards Him than in Judea, as we read 
(vii. 1), xal pera tadra repterdres 0 ’Inaods ev th Tadtraig 
ov yap 7Ochev ev tH Iovéaia mepurateiv, bre e&jrouy avrov of 
’TovSaiou droxtretvat. Hence He refuses at first the request 
of His as yet unbelieving brethren to go up to Jerusalem to 
the feast of tabernacles (vii. 2 sqq.), because His time is 
wot yet.come; and afterwards He goes up secretly, év xpumrT@ 
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(ver. 10). The Jews seck Him, and there is much discussion 
among the people about Him: some say, drt ayabos éorw, 
others, od GANA aAava tov dyAov. No one ventures to 
speak openly of Him, for fear of the Jews. Again, when 
during the feast He appears openly, teaching in the temple, 
-repeated attacks are made upon Him by the Jews, though no 
one lays hands on Him. Of all this we have a lively picture 
in v. 14-36. When Jesus finally shows Himself on the last 
day of the feast, many acknowledge Him to be the Prophet 
or the Christ, while others reject Him, because Christ is not 
to come out of Galilee, but Bethlehem, and of the stem of 
David. Hence the people are divided, but none of His 
opponents will lay hands on Him even yet (vers. 37-44). 
Even the servants of the Sanhedrim, who are sent to arrest 
Him, do not carry out their commission, being filled with 
reverential astonishment at His words; whereupon the chief 
priests and Pharisees begin to wrangle with them, and espe- 
cially with Nicodemus, who declares it to be illegal to con- 
demn any man unheard (vers. 45-52). In a conversation 
which follows, the Jews say, o¥ xarads Abyouev Hyuecis Ste 
Zapapelryns eb od xar Sarpovoy eyes (viii. 48); their malice 
rises higher when Jesus promises that the man who keeps 
His sayings shall never see death (vers. 51, 52); and at last, 
when he says, wpiv ’ABpadu yevér Oar, éyw eis, they take up 
stones to stone Him (ver. 58 sq.). All this, again, is clearly 
and vividly depicted. The healing of the man born blind 
gives rise to another division even among the Pharisees: some 
saying, “He is not of God, because he keeps not the Sabbath;” 
others, “Can a man whois a sinner do such miracles?” (ix. 16). 
Even the parents of the man healed dare not bear witness 
unreservedly to the miracle wrought. on their son, because 
the Jews had agreed that whoever should acknowledge Him 
to be the Christ should be put out of the synagogue (ver. 
22). The closing words of Jesus occasion another division ; 
some asserting Sacuovov ever xal paiverat, while others point 
to His words and deeds as utterly unlike those of a man 
possessed (x. 19-21). But the popular bitterness against 
Him rises to a still higher pitch on the feast of the dedica- 
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tion of the temple, when, as Jesus is walking about with the 
Jews in Solomon’s porch, they ask Him to tell them plainly 
whether or no He is the Christ. As they connected with 
this the hope of deliverance from the Roman yoke, the Lord 
naturally does not answer in the affirmative, but simply says 
He and His Father are one, and that they are not of His 
sheep, since they do not hear His voice; whereupon they 
regard Him as a blasphemer, and again are on the point of 
stoning Him (vers. 23-39). He therefore withdraws beyond 
Jordan, whither many follow Him, and believe on Him, con- 
fessing that all the Baptist said of Him was indeed true 
(vers. 40-42). Lastly, we have the raising of Lazarus. On 
this occasion several Jews were present, of whom many 
believe on Him because of this miracle, while others go and 
report it to the Pharisees (xi. 45, 46). An assembly of the 
Sanhedrim is then convoked, at which great anxiety is 
shown lest, if they let Him alone, all would believe in Him, 
and the Romans should come and take away their place and 
nation. This leads Caiaphas to make the remarkable state- 
ment, that it is better one should die for the nation rather 
than the whole people should perish: am’ éxelvns ody tis 
quépas auveBovrevcavto wa amoxte(vwow avtov (vers. 
47-53). Accordingly, Jesus withdraws to the city Ephraim, 
which was near to the wilderness (ver. 54). This was just 
before the passover, the time when many Jews came from 
the country to Jerusalem to purify themselves before the 
feast: they search for Him, and ask one another if He will 
come to the feast; but the scribes and Pharisees had already 
given commandment that, if any knew His place of abode, 
they should tell it. The latter even endeavoured to put 
Lazarus out of the way, since many Jews went out to 
Bethany to see him who had been raised from the dead, and 
were thus led to believe in Jesus (xii. 9-11). However, this 
miracle, which they had either seen or heard of, made such 
an impression on the common people, that, on the entrance of 
Jesus into Jerusalem on the foal of an ass, they greeted Him 
with acclamation as the King of Israel, who came in the name 
of the Lord (vers. 12-18); while the Pharisees saw in all 
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this more cogent reasons for taking measures against Him 
(ver. 20). Moreover, not only Jews, but Greeks also (pro- 
selytes of the gate) who had come to the feast, were seeking 
to get sight of Him. The popular favour, however, left 
Him when He hinted at His death, as it was hard to recon- 
cile such an event with the current notions respecting the 
Messiah (ver. 34). .Thus Jesus found Himself again com- 
pelled to hide from them, who, in spite of all miracles, con- 
tinued unbelieving (ver. 36 sqq.). It is indeed said that 
many believed on Him, even of the higher ranks; but for fear 
of the Jews they did not confess Him, because they loved 
the praise of men more than the praise of God (vers. 42, 43). 

In this way the whole Gospel shows us how the popular 
opinion respecting Jesus was formed; how for a long time it 
swung between approval and dislike; how the people, entirely 
filled with the Jewish notions respecting the Messiah, some- 
times thought He was the One for whom they were waiting, 
and then again became determined and bitter against Him ; 
how the Sanhedrim resolved to make away with Him, and 
how this resolution was affected by a real or pretended fear 
of the Romans. Especially is it from John that we learn 
how it came to pass (a) that the people greeted Jesus on 
His entrance into Jerusalem with such rejoicings (the fact 
itself is recorded by the Synoptics; but it is only in this 
Gospel that we learn its motive, in the raising of Lazarus 
shortly before); and yet (0) that their feeling so quickly 
altered respecting Him, through the discourse following the 
entry, from which it could be seen how little He thought of 
being a Messiah in the Jewish sense of the word. This 
change of feeling is also related by the Synoptics, but not 
so as to show very clearly how it was brought about. 


§ 116. | 

With regard to the move immediate occasion of this 
Gospel, we need not so construe xx. 31 (iva mutevonrte, 
x.T.d.) a8 to make the passage refer strictly and simply to 
such only as were still unbelievers, for these would in gene- 
ral be reached rather by preaching; whereas the Gospel 
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narratives were for the most part written for those who 
either already belonged to the Christian body, or at any rate 
had lent a willing ear to the truth. Such was the case, 
doubtless, with John’s Gospel. The wa aicrevonre may 
quite as well be understood of the furthering and establish- 
ment of faith as of its first awakening (cf. John ii.11). We 
have already remarked, that as the apostle does not specify 
any particular class of persons as those for whom he wrote, 
these must have been the people among whom he was living, 
that is, the Christians of Ephesus and the adjacent country, 
who were principally Greeks (see § 80, 113), though that 
some were Jews is plain, from his references (vid. § 80) to 
the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies. But we cannot 
more definitely limit the circle for whom he wrote. Many 
have supposed that he addressed himself to men of cultare, 
and especially of philosophical culture.’ Of such an acknow- 
ledged and definite limitation, however, the Gospel itself 
gives us no hint. That it bears a more speculative character 
than the Synoptics, and consequently requires more suscep- 
tibility and culture in those who would understand it, is due 
solely to the author's idiosyncrasy. Besides, we may assume 
that the Churches round about him generally had so long 
enjoyed the oral apostolical teaching, first from Paul, and 
then from our evangelist himself, that many of the deeper 
Christian ideas, with their definite terminology, were already 
known to them, though strange to others, as they are to 
catechumens in our own day, and therefore requiring expla- 
nation. For instance, in the Pauline Epistles, especially 
those to the Ephesians and Colossians, we find these ideas 
set forth, without the question of their intelligibility appear- 
ing to occur to the apostle. Moreover, it is very probable 
that much in his selection of narratives for record might be 
explained by a reference to what John could take for granted 
as already known to his readers. The perusal of his Gospel 


1 So, with various modifications, GIESELER (133 sqq.), HEYDENREICH 
(in his and HuFFe.’s Zeiizsch. f. Predigerwissenschaften, Bd. i. (1827) 
p. 28 sq.), Scuotr, § 40, OLSHAUSEN (for gnosticising Mystics), and 
others. : | 
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gives us at once the impression that it was not intended to 
furnish a complete history of Christ’s life to those who were 
utterly ignorant of it. Unquestionably much is assumed as 
already known to his readers, and is therefore not recorded, 
but merely adverted to; and this is precisely what we find 
fully told in the Synoptics. Thus the baptism of Jesus is 
not recorded, but is assumed as known in i. 32 sq. Ini. 46 
Jesus is named incidentally as the son of Joseph of Nazareth, 
and also as son of Joseph in vi. 42 by the Jews, who mur- 
mured at Him; while in the preceding parts of the Gospel 
nothing whatever is said either of His parents or of His 
father’s city: this, therefore, is assumed as well known. So 
also in ii. 1, who the mother of Jesus was is presupposed as 
known ; and iii. 24, the imprisonment of the Baptist is im- 
plied. The passage iv. 44, where Jesus says, “ A prophet 
has no honour in his own country,” is somewhat difficult, 
standing where it does; but it is quite plain, that nothing, 
properly speaking, is here recorded of the fact and occasion 
of the expression ; the evangelist merely recalls the words 
as well-known words of Jesus: on the other hand, the 
Synoptics tell us when and how He came to utter them 
(Matt. xiii. 57; Mark vi. 4; Luke iv. 24). In vi. 70 Jesus 
says, ovx éym tuas Tovs Swdexa eFereEdunv; and yet the 
selection of the twelve, and the establishment of their num- 
ber, are nowhere recorded by John; nor does he mention 
them all by name, as each of the Synoptics does. In xx. 17 
Christ refers to His speedy return to His Father; while 
nothing is said as to His actual ascension, or the manner 
of it. 

We are thus led to the general question of the relation of 
John to the Synoptics. All early writers agree that John 
not only wrote after these, and knew them, but even intended 
his work to be supplementary to theirs (vid. §61). But here 
we must leave out Mark, as it is probable that his Gospel 
was written after John’s (vid. § 111). As to Luke's, we can 
hardly decide with certainty whether it was written before or 
after; but even if the former be the case, we cannot say 
that, meant as it was at first only for a private person, it was 
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known in proconsular Asia when John wrote. There is 
much more probability that this was the case with Matthew. 
But from our previous inquiries we may regard it as a settled 
point, that before the composition of our three first canonical 
Gospels, the same cycle of narratives which they exhibit had 
already been pretty generally made known, partly orally, and 
partly by writings of earlier date, and of greater or smaller 
compass, which John might assume to be known to his 
readers, even if none of our Synoptics had become so. In 
accounting, therefore, for the special form of his Gospel, it 
is not of much importance whether he himself knew, or 
assumed as known, these last, or any one of them. If he 
could only assume as known a cycle of evangelical narra- 
tives such as we find, at any rate partially, in our Synoptics, 
this would determine him to select from the copious materials 
ready to his hands whatever had comparatively little circu- 
lation, or was less accurately known, while he passed over 
what had come to the ears of all. To this latter class belong 
the sayings and parables of Christ which refer to the king- 
dom of heaven, and the qualifications necessary for a partici- 
pation in it. It may be for the same reason, too, that John 
has omitted many events interesting and important in them- 
selves, but which may be credibly learnt from the Synoptics, 
although he himself took part in them, e.g. the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter and of the young man at Nain, the trans- 
figuration, the institution of the holy supper, etc. We may 
also thus account for the absence in his Gospel of all refer- 
ence to the whole class of demoniacal healings, although he 
may here certainly have been influenced exclusively by that 
special temperament which would make this phase of the 
Lord’s activity less impressive to him, or by a feeling that its 
prominence was not so needful for the Greek-speaking com- 
munity to whom his readers would belong. He may also 
have passed over much which, whatever its value, had little 
or no clear bearing on the development of the history, or the 
delineation of the several stages through which it passed on 
to the final catastrophe. 
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§117. 

If we now return to the closing explanation of the apostle 
himself in xx. 31, and assume that it was addressed to mem- 
bers of the Christian community, the passage hints that all 
were not remaining firm and immoveable in a peacegiving 
faith in Jesus as the Christ, and expresses a fear lest some 
should fall away. The question then arises wherein the 
peril consisted, and from what side it came,—points which 
have occupied a good deal of the attention both of ancient 
and modern critics. Not only those who acknowledge, but 
also those who deny its authenticity, have found in our 
Gospel a definite polemical purpose against special tendencies 
and parties of varions kinds, by which they have determined 
its.value. Of the opinions of this class, held by such as deny 
the authenticity of the Gospel, we have already spoken inci- 
dentally, and we shall therefore confine ourselves here to 
those which have been put forward by persons by whom that 
authenticity is either admitted or left untouched. Here the 
oldest is that of a polemical purpose against Cerinthus ;’ but 
of this there is not the least proof in the Gospel itself. The 
peculiar. notions of Cerinthus were: (a) That the world was 
not created by Almighty God, but by a subordinate being; 
and (b) that Jesus was the son, naturally begotten, of Joseph 
and Mary, on whom an A¢on, the Spirit of God or Logos, 
descended for the first time at His baptism, becoming per- 
manently allied to His soul, so that the man Jesus became 
the Christ. This Spirit of God again left the man Jesus on 
the cross, and was absorbed into the Pleroma. Now in our 
Gospel there is no direct refutation of these notions; and if 
there is much that would be available in a controversy against 
them, it nevertheless appears too seldom, to make it at all 
probable that its prominence is due to any such supposed 
polemical purpose on John’s part. Rather may particular 
passages be found which the Cerinthians could with some 


1 So IRENEZUS, iii. 11; and JEROME, de viris illastr. ix.; EPIPHANIUS, 
Her. xxi. 12; and even many modern critics, as SEMLER, MICHAELIS, 
WEGSCHEIDER, STORE (ué supra, p. 48 sqq., 180 sqq.), Hua, etc.; 80 
also ScHort, § 40, note 7. 
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plausibility have used in favour of their views, where the 
evangelist in the case supposed would have expressed him- 
self in a different and more definite manner, ¢.g. i. 32, 46. 
There is still less ground for the notion held by others, that 
the Gospel is directed against the Docets# and Docetism.' 
The texts adduced in support of this view (i. 14, xix. 34, 
xx. 20, 27) prove nothing; and, indeed, I doubt whether at 
the time this Gospel was written Docetism had shown itself 
in any very marked manner. It has certainly been often 
imagined that the epistles of John were specially written 
against it; but even this has scarcely any well-founded basis, 
as we shall see further on. I merely add that Baur thinks 
Docetism is the doctrine of the evangelist himself. This notion 
is certainly far less correct than the one just noticed, and 
scarcely needs refuting. Baur maintains: This Gospel has 
as its main topic not so much the man Jesus Christ, in whom 
the Logos became incarnate, but the Logos, who was clothed 
with a phenomenal body. He relies chiefly on the prologue, 
and on vii. 10, vii. 59, x. 39. But in none of these pas- 
sages do we find what he puts into them, and the whole tone 
and contents of the Gospel are opposed to his view.? A 
polemical purpose against the so-called disciples of John may 
be alleged with rather more plausibility. Under this term 
we include not only the then active mystico-theosophic sects 
(Mendaites, Nazarites, and Sabeans), but also certain dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist, of whom mention is made in the 
Acts of the Apostles, who were reckoned among the disciples 
of Jesus, and yet were not recognised as full members of the 
Christian community by Paul and other disciples of the 
Lord, and on their reception into the Church had to be 
baptized in the name of Jesus (Acts xviii. 25, xix. 1-7). At 
the time when our Gospel was written, some of these per- 
sons may have gone as far in their regard for their Master as 


180 SEMLER (paraphr. ad Jo, i. 14), BerrHotptT, ScHort, and espe- 
cially SCHNECKENBURGER (Bettrdge zur Einl. i, N. T. u. zur Erkl. s. 
schwierigen Stellen, Stuttg. 1882, p. 60 sqq.). | 

3 Cf. HaurF (against Baur), Stud. u. Krit. 1846, iii. pp. 550-629, 
especially p. 571 sqq., 607 sqq. 
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those mentioned in the Clementine Recognitions, who Iccked 
upon the Baptist as the Messiah. 

As it is in every way probable that the evangelist John 
himself originally came from the school of the Baptist, we 
might infer that he had it very much at heart to win over to 
a full faith in Jesus his companions or their pupils, and to 
keep those of them who were converted from falling away. 
It might be also assumed that he would therefore give great 
prominence in his Gospel to the fact that the Baptist repeat- 
edly bore witness to Jesus as the Son of God, and spoke of 
himself as only appointed to prepare the way before Him ; 
so that he should necessarily decrease while Jesus increased. 
And yet all this might be explained on the simple hypothesis 
that he had himself been a disciple of John, without our 
attributing to him any very distinct motive; or, on the 
other hand, it may have been that in his day there was much 
lukewarmness and laxity in the Asiatic Churches, which 
speedily led believers to put an Ebionitish construction on 
the doctrine of Jesus, allowing of no true faith in Him as the 
Son of God; and these persons may have been in the evan- 
gelist’s mind. A very improbable conclusion is drawn by 
Credner (and also by Ewald) from the apostle’s closing words, 
to the effect that his Gospel was written for a circle of trusted 
personal friends; for it is hardly likely that the faith of such 
would be quite so weak as those words would seem to imply. 


§ 118. 

InTEGRITY.—On the relation of ch. xxi. to the rest of 
the Gospel, see § 84. It is evident from external grounds,’ 
confirmed by internal, that the section vii. 53—viii. 11 was 
inserted only after the middle of the fourth century, very 


1 [See what Eusebius says of Papias (H. E. iii. 89): ixridscrccs 38 xecl 
&AAnv leropicey xepl yuveixcs sexi worrais chpcapriass SseBAnbeions éxl roy 
Kuplov, qv ro xed ‘EGpalous svayyidsoy cepsixss. HOLTZMANN, p. 92 8qq., 
attributes this section to the Synoptic Fundamental Document (Ur- 
Marcus), and imagines, following in this Hitzia (Joh. Marcus, p. 221 
8qq.), that its original place was between Mark xii. 17 and 18. Even 
HENGSTENBERG admits its spuriousness.—B. ] 
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probably from the Gospel to the Hebrews, where the narra- 
tive was originally given from a tradition resting probably 
on a true historical basis (see my Beitrdge, 28-31). Further, 
the passage v. 4, with the concluding words of ver. 3 (from 
éxSexyouévwr onwards), is not in many of the oldest mss., and 
is probably a later interpolation. 


UNCANONICAL GOSPELS. 


§ 119. 

Besides our canonical Gospels, the ancient Church knew 
several others which have come down to us in larger or 
smaller fragments. It is not at all probable that any of these 
reach further back than our Gospels, or belonged in any 
sense to the writings referred to by Luke (i. 1 sq.). Most 
of them had not the least influence in the catholic Church, 
and though a somewhat greater, yet but a very subordinate 
and temporary one, even among the minor sects with whom 
they chiefly originated. This was especially the case with the 
Gospel of Marcion (vid. § 51 sqq.), which had not the slightest 
value or authority outside of the sect of the Marcionites. The 
Church expressed itself less decidedly against the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which was in exclusive use among the Jewish Chris- 
tians especially of Palestine, and to which we find references 
here and there in early ecclesiastical writers." We have already 
(§ 87, 88) spoken of Tatian’s Diatessaron and the Memoirs 
of Justin. ‘The former was not, as some have supposed, 
an independent evangelical work, but a harmony constructed 
out of our four Gospels.. De Wette’s supposition (§ 68), 


1 See, with reference to it, § 41 sqq., 110; and compare F. FRANCK, 
tiber das Ev. der Hebrder, Stud. u. Krit. 1848, ii. 869-422, where, in 
opposition to SCHNECKENBURGER, SCHWEGLER, and others, he proves the 
secondary character of this Gospel as compared with our Synoptics. [Its 
priority has been subsequently maintained by HILGENFELD, Zeitschr. f. 
wiss. Theol. 1863, 845-385. This Gospel is also probably referred to 
under the name 706 "Jovdeixey, & work from which various readings are 
cited on the margin of a New Testament ms. Vid. TIiscaENnDoRF, Notitia 
editionis Cod. Sinait. p. 58.—B.] 
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that Tatian made use also in his work of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, is untenable; for then the name 8:4 reaodpwr, which 
undoubtedly, as Eusebius expressly says, H. E. iv. 29, came 
from Tatian himself, would be hard to explain. It leads us 
decidedly to the conclusion that there were already in the 
author’s days four Gospels which were held in special regard 
by the Church (see my Beitr. 203 sq.). The statement of 
Epiphanius, Her. xlvi. 1, Xéyerae 58 ro Sud recodpwv eiay- 
yéduov on’ avtod yeyevijcOat, Strep nad’ ‘EBpalous tives 
axaXrovct, is not very intelligible; it probably rests simply 
on a mistake on the part of Epiphanius himself. But with 
regard to the Memoirs of the Apostles, so repeatedly cited by 
Justin,’ it is at once quite clear that these were not some 
single treatise, but a collection of writings differing from one 
another, and usually called Gospels? which Justin alone 
somewhat capriciously chose to call dvrouynpovevuara. Now, 
since he expressly attributes these writings to the apostles 
and their coadjutors, we are directly led to conclude that 
they were the canonical Gospels we have, which ecclesiastical 
tradition and their very titles assign partly to the apostles, 
and partly to their fellow-labourers and disciples. The cita- 
tions made from the Memoirs are, at any rate as to the 
greater part, unquestionably taken from our present Gospels ; 
only, like almost all the Fathers, and according to his own 
practice in O. T. passages, Justin uses greater freedom in 
quoting, and mixes together the text of different Gospels, 
especially Matthew and Luke. Some of his quotations are 
certainly such as could not have been made from our canoni- 
cal Gospels;* and we are obliged to assume that in their 
case he had some other document before him, most probably 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, which, as a Samaritan by birth, 


1 For various opinions upon it, see De WETTE, § 67, b. 

3 Apol. i. 66: of yap dadoronros iv roig yevopetvoss Ox" avtray dropenpco~ 
wevpeaay, & xaAsitas svayyinse, ovras Tapidunxcey. 

8 See De WETTE, § 66, b. [E.g. Apol. ii. p. 316: Ta raxrovixed ipye 
slpyalero ty cdvdpaxos dy, dporre xal Cuya: cid rovray xal ra tis 
Sixcesoovyns ovpeBorce Bideozwy xccl évepys Gsov.—P. 267: Xpsords elaxev’ 
iy ols hy Upds xararcBe, ty rovross nel xpivi.] 
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and from his theological tendencies, he would know and be 
likely to value. Still the quotations of this kind which occur 
in him are not expressly cited as from the Memoirs of the 
Apostles. The assumptions of CREDNER, MEYERHOFF, 
SCHWEGLER, HILGENFELD (Krit. Untersuchungen iber die 
Evv. Justins, etc., 7-304), that Justin made use chiefly of the 
so-called Gospel of Peter, or that this was the only work to 
which he gave the name azropynpovedpata, rests partly on 
the construction which these learned men, put on the passage 
in the Dial. c. Tryph. 106," where they understand the pro- 
noun avtod of the object, Peter, in the leading clause. But 
if this construction were even grammatically correct, still no 
other Gospel is- probably meant than our Gospel of Mark, 
which Justin certainly had in his mind at that place (iii. 16 
sq.); and so it is explained by Hue, WINER (Justinum MM. 
Er. canon. usum fuisse ostenditur, Leipz. 1819), BINDEMANN, 
and others, even LUTHARDT. But it is most probable that 
the pronoun should be referred not to the object, but to the 
subject of the clause, as the nearer principal idea (avroy, t.e. 
"Incody Xpiotov) ; so that in this instance the Gospels are 
not, as is usually the case in Justin, designated after their 
authors, the apostles, but after Him whose history they nar- 
rate, Memoirs of CHRIST,—a sense which, moreover, does 
not occasion the least difficulty (compare my remarks, Stud. 
u. Krit. 1836, iv. 1070 sq.). 


§ 120. 
The other uncanonical Gospels worth mentioning are :— 
1. The Gospel of Peter—This was probably as to its con- 
tents very near akin to our Synoptics, and especially to the 
Gospel of the Hebrews—perhaps one of its various editions. 
It is certainly not a genuine work of Peter’s, and in its defi- 
nite form and title did not probably originate before the last 


' decade of the second century in Cilicia, where Serapion found 


1 Keel re elasiv peeravopaxives adroy (I. Xp.) [lérpov ive ray dxoorovap 
xxl vyéypaDbes tv toig dropvnovevpacoiw avrov yeyevntvoy nal TovTo, usta 
Tov xai dArous dv0 addeaQove viove ZeBadion dvras perwpowaxtves dvopare 
Tov Bocvepyés, & toriy viok Bpovtitg, onpcavTixoy &¥, %.T.A. 
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it. Beyond this country, and at a later time, it obtained no 
further circulation and recognition in the Church at large, 
none at least so early or so wide-spread as CREDNER and 
others have supposed (see above, § 119). An evayyérsov 
xara Ilérpov was used by the Church at Rhossus in Cilicia 
at the close of the second century, and was noticed by Sera- 
pion, Bp. of Antioch (post a.p. 191). At first, having no 
personal knowledge of it, he did not oppose its use; but 
when he heard that it countenanced heretical views, he wrote 
to the Church just mentioned a letter about it, fragments of 
which are given in Euseb. H. F. vi. 12. He says, that on 
reading the book he certainly found the greater part of it to 
be according to sound doctrine; but some things were addi- 
tions (apocdvectadpéva, that is, things not to be found in 
the Church’s doctrine, and not in harmony with it; particu- 
larly, it would seem, things which favoured Docetism), which 
he pointed out to them. ORIGEN also refers to this Gospel 
in his comment. ad Matt. xiii. 54-56, as teaching that the 
brothers of Christ were Joseph’s sons by a former marriage. 
According to THEODORET, Heret. fab. ii. 2, the Nazarites 
used it. Nothing more about it is definitely known to us. 
I remark, in addition, that ORIGEN (Pref. tn libr. i. de Prin- 
ctp. § 8, according to Rufinus’ translation) quotes a work 
under the title Doctrina Petri, in which Jesus says to His 
disciples (after His resurrection), Non sum demonium incor- 
poreum,—an expression quoted also in Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 
iii., and to be found, according to Jerome, de vir. tllustr. xvi., 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews. It has sometimes been thought 
that this Doctrina Petri is the same as the Gospel of Peter 
(so even DE WETTE apparently, § 65 b, note e). It is much 
more probable, however, that we have in it, under a Latin 
name, the work quoted by CLremens ALEX. and ORIGEN 
under a Greek name as xnpuypa ITérpov, another apocryphal 
writing first cited by Heracleon, the contents and form of 
which are otherwise not known to us with any certainty. 

2. The Gospel of Cerinthus was probably merely a revision 
of the Gospel of the Hebrews, drawn up in the interest of 
the doctrine of the Cerinthians, or for the most part agreeing 
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with it. According to Epipaanius (Her. xxviii. 5, xxx. 
14), Cerinthus or his followers must have used the same 
Gospel as Carpocrates, that is, the as yet incomplete Gospel 
of Matthew, inasmuch as they sought to prove from the 
genealogy with which that Gospel commences that Jesus 
sprany from Joseph and Mary. We may assume that it did 
not contain the whole narrative of the infancy which is to be 
found in Matthew. Nothing more is known about it. 

3. The Gospel of the Egyptians—xat Aiyvrriovs.'—CLE- 
MENT of ALEXANDRIA (Sirom. iii. pp. 452, 465, ed. Sylburg) 
is the first to quote by name a Gospel under this title. He, 
however, distinguishes it from the Gospels received by the 
Church. It is next referred to by EprpHantius, Her. )xii. 2, 
who points out that it had a mystical character, and con- 
tained discourses of Christ bearing that character; and this 
is confirmed by the fragments of it which have come down to 
us. It had also a strong Encratite tendency. The saying 
of Christ, cited in the first of the passages from CLEMENT 
of ALEXANDRA above referred to, occurs also substantially, 
though not verbally, in CLemenT of Rome, Ep. ii. 12; and 
it is possible that the Gospel was known even to the author 
of that letter. It was used by the Encratites and (accord- 
ing to EpipHanius) by the Sabellians. Very probably it 
originated in Egypt. We cannot ascertain exactly in what 
relation it stood to the Gospel of the Hebrews. SCHNECKEN- 
BURGER thinks it was either one and the same with the 
Gospel of the Ebionites, or very near akin to that. At any 
rate, it had a peculiar character of its own. ORIGEN’S asser- 
tion (Homil. in Luc. i.), that it was one of the works referred 
to in Luke i. 1 8q., is certainly very arbitrary and unfounded. 

4. On other Gospels mentioned by early writers, such as 
ORIGEN, EpIPHANIUS, JEROME, etc., see notices in DE 
WEeTTE, § 63 and 73. | 

The Evangelium juxta duodectm apostolos, or duodecim apos- 
tolorum, mentioned as a distinct work by ORIGEN (Homil. i. in 
Luc.), AMBROSE (ad Luc.i.1), and JEROME (Pref. in Maitth.),’ 


1 SCHNECKENBURGER, Ueber das Ev. der gypter, Bern 1834. 
2 [Plures fuisse, qui evangelia scripserunt, perseverantia usque ad 
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is, according to JEROME, adv. Pelag. iii. 1 (see § 41), none 
other than the Aramzan Gospel of the Hebrews in the form 
it had, according to EpIPHaANIUs, xxx. 13, at least among the 
Ebionites, where Matthew is introduced speaking in the name 
of the apostles. By the Gospel of BARTHOLOMEW, mentioned 
first by JEROME in the former of the passages just cited from 
him, and elsewhere, we cannot probably be quite sure that 
we ought to understand the Gospel of MaTTHEw, which it 
was said BARTHOLOMEW left behind him in Aramsean among 
the Indians (see § 40). More probably it was a Gospel forged 
at a later time, under Bartholomew’s name, to suit this legend. 
Nothing definite as to its character is now known. It cannot 
be ascertained whether the statement in the Pssupo-Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, de myst. theol. i., which professes to be 
a quotation from Bartholomew, is taken from this so-called 
Gospel of BaRTHOLOMEW, or from some other. Of the 
Gospel of Matruias, mentioned by OrIGEN, EUSEBIUS, 
AMBROSE, and JEROME, nothing is known to us except the 
name. 
§ 121. 

There still remain to us a number of apocryphal Gospels, 
portions of which are also quoted by. ancient writers. They 
only concern themselves with a part of the Gospel history, 
—either the first part, the preliminary history, the birth 
and childhood of Jesus, together with the history of Joseph 
and Mary, or with the later history of the Lord. They are 
altogether without any historical worth; and though many 
of them were more or less used and valued in the Church, 
they were never put on a level with the canonical Gospels.’ 
These apocryphal Gospels are :— 

1. The Protevangelium of James.—This is in Greek, and 
professes to have been written by James the Lord’s brother 


presens tempus monimenta declarant, que a diversis auctoribus edita 
diversarum Lereseon fuere principia, ut est illud juxta gyptios et 
Thomam et Matthiam et Bartholomzum, duodecimque apostolorum et Basi- 
lidis atque Apellis ac reliquorum, quos enumerare longissimum est. ] 

1 They have been collected by—(1) Fasricius, Codex Apocryphus N.T., 
Hamburg 1708, 2 vols., 2d ed. 1719, enlarged by a third volume; AND. 
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at Jerusalem. It is mentioned by OrtaEen, EprpHanivs, 
Grecory of Nyssa, and others; probably Justin M. made 
use of it, Dial. c. Tryph. 78. It is given in Greek, with a 
Latin translation, in Fasricius and THILO; simply in Greek 
in TISCHENDORF (complete from seventeen M8s.), in twenty- 
five chapters. It consists of a very legendary history of the 
Virgin Mary’s early life, her birth and youth, up to the birth 
of Jesus (ch. i.-xx.), the visit of the Magi, the flight into 
Egypt, the massacre of the children at Bethlehem, and so on 
to the death of Zacharias, who is said to have been murdered 
because he would not deliver up his son John to Herod. 
This work had a wide circulation in its Greek form. There 
was also a translation in Arabic, and one in Coptic. Its date 
is probably the end of the second century, or even earlier. 
TISCHENDORE ascribes it to a gnostic Ebionite about 150 
A.D. There can be no question that it is unauthentic. 

2. The Evangelium Infantie of THomas.—This is made 
up of miserable and fabulous romances on the childhood of 
Jesus, from His fifth to His twelfth year. It is, as THILO 
in particular has proved, very probably the work which 
OrIcEN, Evsestvs, and others (even Hirpo.tytus, Philo- 
sophumena, ed. Miller, p. 101) speak of as evayyeduov xara 
Qapay, and which was apparently known to IRENZUS; so 
that it would seem to have been in existence even in the 
second century. It has, however, been much altered and 
corrupted ; so that the mss. present it with great variations. 
We possess it in four different forms: (a) in FasBricius 
(i. pp. 159-167), after a Paris codex; (b) in THILO (pp. 
275-315), after two mss. (at Bologna and Dresden) ; lastly, 
in TISCHENDORF (pp. 134-149), who gives it also (c) from 
a totally different codex from Mount Sinai (pp. 150-155), 
and (d) from a Latin text in a Vatican codex (pp. 156-170). 
It is most complete in (6), in nineteen chapters, containing 


Bircu, Auctarium Cod. apoc. N. T. Fabriciani, Fasc. i., Copenhagen 
1804; (2) J. K. Taro, Cod. Apocr. N. T., Part i., Lpz. 1832, elx. and 
879 pp. (contains the apocryphal Gospels) ; (3) TIScHENDORF, Evv. apocr., 
Lpz. 1858, Ixxxviii. and 463 pp.; Ejusdem, de Evv. apocr. origine et usu, 
The Hague 1851. 
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fifteen narratives, setting forth the wisdom of Jesus, and His 
iniraculous power even in childhood, as shown by His causing 
the death of such as did not pay Him proper respect, and by 
His raising the dead to life again. The last chapter contains 
the account of Jesus when twelve years old, in Luke i. 41 
sqq., but with very many embellishments. The Latin text 
(d) also gives, in fifteen chapters, most of these narratives, 
but with considerable variations, sometimes abbreviating and 
sometimes amplifying them very much: the three last are, 
however, altogether wanting in it (ch. xvii.—xix.) ; while (5) 
begins with the flight into Egypt, the sojourn there, and the 
return (ch. i.—iii.), nothing of which is to be found in the other 
texts. In the Sinaitic Codex (c), the six last narratives (xiv.- 
xix.) in THILO are altogether left out; so also ch. xii. The 
other stories are substantially the same as in THILO, but told 
very differently. The shortest text is that given by FaBrt- 
clus, in seven chapters, of which the first six correspond as 
to contents with ch. 1.—viii. in THILO, though here again the 
tale is told very differently ; ch. viii. is a story peculiar to this 
text, but very fragmentary. A comparison of these texts 
shows how capriciously the work has been dealt with, none 
of them exhibiting the Apocrypha as the Fathers knew it; 
for instance, what Hippolytus quotes (ué supra), is not to be 
found in any of them. 

The History of Joseph the Carpenter.—This is found in 
Arabic in two mss. at Rome and Paris, and in Coptic in a 
codex in the Borgian Library, and in another codex, which 
is partly in Sahidic. It was first edited in Arabic, with a 
Latin translation, by the learned Swede G. WALLIN (Leipz. 
1722); subsequently the Latin translation was given in 
FaBricit Codex pseudepigr. V. T. (ii. pp. 309-336); then in 
Arabic, with a Latin translation by THILO (pp. 1-61), in thirty- 
two chapters, assisted by-RODIGER; and lastly, in a Latin 
translation by TIscHENDORF (pp. 115-133). This work 
professes to relate, in the form of an account given by Jesus 
to His disciples, the history of Mary (here it resembles the 
Protevangelium of JAMES, but is simpler), the birth of Jesus, 
His persecution by Herod, the flight into Egypt, and lastly 
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and specially, the death and burial of Joseph, in his 111th 
year. With regard to the texts in which we possess this 
work, it is very probable that the Arabic was a translation 
from the Coptic, and that it was originally written in Coptic, 
and at any rate arose in Egypt, probably not before the 
fourth century, perhaps even later. It is not mentioned by 
the earlier writers of the Church. 

4, An Evangelium Infantie is found in several Mss. in 
Arabic, and also in a Syriac Ms. in the Vatican Library : 
the Arabic was probably a translation from the Syriac. The 
Syriac text has not yet been edited: the Arabic was first by 
H. Srxe (Utrecht 1697), with a Latin translation; and in 
this form it is given by TaiLo (pp. 63-131), but simply in 
Latin by Fasrictus (i. pp. 168-211) and by TiscHENDORF 
(pp. 171-202). In these editions it contains fifty-five 
chapters. It begins with the birth of Jesus, relates the 
flight into Egypt, and the miracles there wrought by Him, ' 
in which Mary also took part, and which are for the most 
part very disgusting and unworthy, such as that a youth 
who had been changed into a mule was disenchanted merely 
by means of the water in which the child Jesus had been 
washed, wrought marvellous cures, and so on (ch.i.—xxv.). Of 
the same character are the narratives {n ch. xxvi._xxxv., re- 
ferring to the childhood of Jesus, and recording His miracu- 
lous healings at Bethlehem, where again the bathing water 
and swaddling-clothes are represented as having a virtue to 
cure. Then in ch. xxxvi.—xlix. follow some other wonderful 
stories of the youth of Jesus, from his seventh year onwards : 
the latter of these chapters (xliii.-xlix.) relate the same events, 
only in a different order, and with variations, as are to be found 
in the Evangelium Infantie of THomas. At the close of this 
work, as at the close of the Gospel of THomas, the visit of 
Jesus to the temple at Jerusalem, in his twelfth year, is related, 
but with very many embellishments. This work was undoubt- 
edly composed much later than the Gospel of Thomas, pro- 
bably not before the fifth century, first in Syriac, and probably 
by a Nestorian, as it was used chiefly among the Nestorians. 

5. Evangelium de Nativitate Marie, in Latin—in Faprti- 
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cius (i. pp. 19-38), Tr1Lo (pp. 319-336), TiscHENDORF 
(pp. 106-114); in ten chapters. It treats of Mary’s parents, 
Joachim and Anna; of her birth (ch. i—v.), childhood, and 
betrothal to the aged Joseph (ch. vi.—viii.) ; her conception, 
and, very briefly, the birth of Jesus (ch. ix. x.). In its con- 
tents it bears to some extent a very close resemblance to the 
Protevangelium of JamMESs; but the narratives are briefer. 
It expressly refers to the four (canonical) Gospels, asserting 
that, in what preceded and followed the birth of Jesus, only 
such things shall be narrated in it as are not to b® found in 
them. This promise, however, is not fulfilled; and we must 
therefore conclude that we do not possess the whole of it. 

6. Historia de Nativitate Marie et de Infantia Salvatoris, 
in Latin.—Tuito has edited this (pp. 339-400), after two 
Paris MSS., in twenty-four chapters, relating the marriage of 
Joachim and Anna, Mary’s birth and childhood, her espousal 
to Joseph, the birth of Jesus, and on to the sojourn in Egypt. 
In particular parts it agrees with, or recounts very nearly the 
same events as, No. 5 and the Protevangelium of JAMES, as 
far as these writings go, though it also amplifies what is in 
them, or has what is peculiar to itself. All its stories, how- 
ever, are spun out in a very marvellous and legendary man- 
ner. In one of these two Paris mss. the history is still more 
enlarged, by including several miracles performed by Jesus 
when a child, and which are here related in order to mag- 
nify His power and wisdom. Most of these occur also in the - 
Evangelium Infantie of THomas, and in the Arabic Evan- 
gelium Infantie. This is the case also with two other Mss. at 
Rome and Paris, exhibiting in other respects a text with 
many variations, which T1scHENDORF has collated and edited 
(pp. 50-105) in this expanded form, under the title Pseudo- 
Matthei Evangelium. This designation rests on the title of 
the Vatican Codex, and the forged letters prefixed to it of 
the bishops CoRomMaTIUS and HELiopoRus to JEROME, and 
the answer of the latter, which speaks of the work as a trans- 
lation made from the Hebrew of MarrHew by JEROME. 
These forged letters are very usually, and even by Thilo, 
referred to the Ev. de Nativ. Marie (5), which is therefore 
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printed with them, even in editions of JEROME’s works. 
Lastly, the work we are now speaking of (6) has in both the 
Paris mss. a prologue, in which the authorship (as in the 
case of the Protevangelium) is attributed to James, the Lord’s 
brother, and a son of Joseph. This prologue, however, was 
unquestionably prefixed at a later date, and the letters were 
originally written for the larger work (6), which narrates, 
besides Mary’s birth, the childhood of Jesus, and evidently 
presupposes the contents of those pretended letters ; whereas 
the shorter teatise (5), as we now have it, does not do so (see 
TIsCHENDORF, Ev. apocr. Prolegg. xxx. sqq., who also in 
this place, contrary to his earlier view, de Ev. apocr. origine 
et usu, thinks the larger work was the older, and that the 
shorter was only composed with a reference to it). 

Some other apocryphal Gospels treat only of Christ’s later 
history; for example— 

7. The Gospel of NicoDEMUS, with the Letters of PILATE. 
—Justin M. (A pol. i. 35, 48) cites as an original authority for 
some circumstances connected with the Passion, certain Acts 
of PinaTE (ra emt Tovriov TIiiarou yevoueva aera); and 
TERTULLIAN (A pol. xxi.), Eusesrus (H. E. ii. 2), and others, 
speak of Reports of PruaTe to TIBERIUS on Jesus’ execution. 
The designation ara applied by Justin, who wrote in Greek, 
renders it probable that they were originally composed in 
Latin. They were unquestionably forgeries, and are no 
longer extant, though, as TiscHENDORF thinks, they probably 
form the basis of the works we have just referred to, since 
the quotations made from them by the Fathers are to be 
found in the so-called Gospel of Nicopemus. This last is a 
rather clever work. It may be seen in Latin in Fasricius 
(i. pp. 238-298), and in Greek and Latin in THrILo (pp. 
490-795), in twenty-eight chapters. It professes to have 
been written in Hebrew by NicopEmus, and afterwards, 
about the time of Theodosius 11., to have been translated into 
Greek by a Jewish Christian, ANANIAS. It is not mentioned 
by the Greek Fathers, at least under this title, nor by the 
Latin until the middle of the thirteenth century. It consists 
of two distinct parts. The first part (ch. ixvi.) gives a 
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copious account of the trial of Jesus before Pilate, His con- 
demnation, execution, burial, and resurrection. This part 
may be seen in TISCHENDORF in Greek (pp. 203-265), 
entitled Gesta Pilati, with the superscription, vropyyipara 
tod Kupiov jpov “Incod Xpiotod wpayGevra émi Iovriov 
TI:Adrov; and in another very different and shorter recension 
(pp. 266-300) ; also in Latin (pp. 312-367). The older Acta 
Pilati could have furnished the groundwork of this part only. 
The second part (ch. xvii.-xxvil.) contains communications 
on the descent of Christ to hell from the reports of those 
who, according to Matt. xxvii. 52 sqq., had been raised by 
Him from the dead, especially the two sons of the aged 
Simeon (Luke ii. 25 sqq.), who are mentioned by name— 
Carinus and Leucius. ‘This is also given by TIscHENDORF 
(as Evangelium Nicodemi, Pars 11., sive Descensus Christi ad 
Inferos) in Greek (pp. 301-311), Latin (pp. 368-395), and 
in a shorter and very different recension (pp. 396-410). In 
some Latin mss. there is also an additional chapter (THILO 
gives it as ch. xxvili. ; TISCHENDORF, in the Latin Descensus, 
as ch. xii. pp. 388-391), according to which Annas and 
Caiaphas confess to Pilate, on his demand, that Jesus was 
truly the promised Son of God. Then follows in some uss. 
of the Gospel of NicopEmMus a Letter of PiLaTE to the 
Emperor TIBERIUS (in THILO, pp. 796-800; in TrscHEN- 
DORF, as ch. xiii. of the Latin Descensus, pp. 392-395). In 
this a brief account is given of the injustice of the Jews in 
giving up Jesus, and of the extraordinary wonders reported 
concerning Him, especially His resurrection, with a view of 
preventing the Emperor from believing the lies of the Jews. 
A second shorter Letter of PILATE to TIBERIUS is given by 
THILO after the first Letter (pp. 801-802), by TIscHENDORF 
(p. 411 sq.). In this Pilate states his conviction of the inno- 
cence of Jesus, and his regret that he gave Him up to the 
Jews. In the Mss. it is never found attached to the Gospel 
of NICODEMUS. 
To writings of this class belong also the following :— 

. (a.) A somewhat longer Report (avagopd) of PILATE to 
TIBERIUS, in Greek, on the miracles attributed to Jesus, and 
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the charge laid against Him by the Jews of working these 
on the Sabbath-day ; also on His death, and the signs accom- 
panying it, especially the resurrection of the dead bodies and 
His own resurrection: in FaBrictus (iii. p. 456 sqq.); and 
after another recension in THILO (pp. 803-813) ; and after 
both recensions (as Brrcow had already given it) in TIscHEN- 
DORF (pp. 413-419 and 420-425). 

(b.) The arapddocts of Prtate, which is given in many 
MSS. as an appendix to the dvadopa just mentioned. It is in 
Greek, and tells a romantic story of Pilate’s being brought 
to judgment by the Roman Emperor on account of Christ's 
death, and finally executed, after having been fully converted : 
in THILO (pp. 813-816), TiscHENDORF (pp. 426-431). 

(c.) Mors Pilati, in Latin; edited by T1iscHENDOREF (pp. 
432-435), after a Milanese codex. This is a very wild 
legend, telling how, after his condemnation by Tiberius, 
Pilate made away with himself. Veronica also, with her 
marvellous handkerchief, whereon the Lord’s countenance 
was impressed, plays a conspicuous part in it, as does also the 
seamless coat of Christ. 

(d.) Narratio Josephi Arimathiensis, in Greek, first edited 
by Birch from a Greek codex of the Gospel of Nicodemus ; 
in Tischendorf, with a collation of several mss. (pp. 436-447). 
This work pretends to have been written by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and treats of Christ’s arrest and crucifixion, the 
history of the two malefactors crucified with Him, and espe- 
cially, the conversion and glorification of one of them (here 
called Demas), both during the crucifixion and after the 
resurrection. It is altogether mythical. 

(e.) Vindicta Salvatoris, in Latin; in TIscHENDORF (pp. 
448-463). This work relates, in an utterly unhistorical and 
legendary fashion, the severe chastisements inflicted by the 
Romans on the Jews because of the murder of Jesus; also 
the miraculous cure and conversion of Titus and Tiberius. 
Here, again, Veronica and her wonder-working handkerchief 
figure very prominently. 

I may just mention a short apocryphal Report which a cer- 
tain LENTULUS, said to have been governor of Judea before 
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Pilate, sent to the Roman Senate on the person of Jesus, espe- 
cially His external appearance: in Fasrtcius (1. p. 301 sq.). 

Not one of all these writings has the slightest historical 
value. So far from agreeing with our canonical Gospels, 
they are not even derived from historical tradition, but are 
for the most part mere arbitrary fancies, the unhistorical 
character of which strikes us at once, from their romantic 
air, and their distorted or even utterly unworthy represen- 
tations of the Redeemer. They are, however, very useful 
in helping to set more definitely before us the value and 
historical character of our canonical Gospels.’ 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


: § 122. 
It may be seen by its very commencement, that the Acts 
of the Apostles is a continuation of the third canonical 
Gospel, and by the same author. It is professedly addressed 
to the same Theophilus to whom that Gospel was dedicated, 
and which the ‘author distinguishes from it as a mp@ros 
Aoyos, already presented to his friend. It would seem, there- 
fore, that he wished this work to be regarded as his Sevrepos 
Aoyos. The title of the book, as given in the Greek New 
Testament, is wpdfes trav amrocroAwy, that is, Acts of the 
Apostles. This title is found in the oldest mss., and occurs 
in Clemens Alexandrinus and others. Even some of the 
oldest translations (the Coptic, Syriac, and Arabic of Er- 
penius) have retained the Greek mpd£es, though the word 
is not otherwise known in these languages; and hence it 
must have been usual from an early time to regard this as 
the special name of the book. It is not at all likely, how- 
ever, that such a designation was given it by the author 
himself ; for as his work was addressed to a private person, 
and doubtless sent to him without any title attached to it, 

1 Rup. Hormann, Das Leben Jesu nach den Apokr. im Zusammenhange 


aus den Quellen erzdhlt u. wissensch. unters., Leipz. 1851. Also his 
article, Apokryphen des N.'T., in Herzog’s Realencykl. xii. 320 sqq. 
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the writer had not felt himself called upon to find any 
name for it, the need of which would probably only be felt 
when the work had obtained more general circulation in the 
Church, and was adopted into the Canon. Among the 
Latins the chief names given to it—Acta (-orum) or Actus 
(-uum) A postolorum, the former already found in Tertullian, 
the latter in Augustine—have, since Luther’s translation, 
been blended together in the German Apostelgeschichte 
(English, Acts of the Apostles), which, moreover, fully 
answers to the Greek title. 

With regard to the contents of the book, we may remark 
that it begins where the Gospel of Luke closes, that is, with 
the Lord’s ascension, which it records with greater fulness of 
detail, and with more precision. It then goes on to give 
more or less copious accounts of the spread of the kingdom 
of God through the efforts of the apostles and other Christian 
teachers, the history of the Church at Jerusalem, the found- 
ing of Churches in other places, and the special labours and 
fate of such persons as showed themselves more than usually 
zealous in promoting these ends, concluding with an account 
of the Apostle Paul’s voyage ‘as a prisoner from Cesarea 
to Rome, and the statement that he abode in the latter city 
two whole years, preaching the gospel freely and without 
hindrance to all who came to him. The facts thus recorded 
cover a space of about thirty years, but are treated very 
variously: some fully and clearly; others in a very summary 
fashion; others, again, with the omission of much which 
would have made the historical picture altogether more dis- 
tinct. From the title, we might expect to find in the book a 
history of the apostles collectively ; but this is very far from 
being the case. The first chapter gives us a cursory view of 
them all; afterwards we hear nothing more of the majority 
of them, not even their names,—a fact which proves that the 
title of the book, however old, did not emanate from Luke 
himself. There are only two apostles of whose history any 
particulars are given—Peter and, at-:a later time, Paul. 
John indeed is mentioned, but only in the first part, and 
then merely as the companion of Peter; while of James the 
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Greater we read nothing more than the very brief account of 
his execution by Herod (Agrippa 1.). With regard to other 
Christian teachers ‘besides the apostles, special mention is 
made at some length of Stephen’s martyrdom, and the evan- 
gelistic labours of Philip the deacon. The book, however, 
deals most fully with the history of Paul, his conversion, his 
missionary travels in various countries of Asia and Europe, 
his last journey to Jerusalem and imprisonment there, and 
his trial and voyage to Rome. But even here we meet with 
much inequality and incompleteness in the narrative; events 
belonging to the whole period, and sometimes of great im- 
portance, if judged of by the notices of them in the apostle’s 
own letters, being now and then referred to very briefly 
(e.g. xviii. 18-23, xx. 1-3), while nothing at all is told us of 
the apostle’s residence and labours in several districts, where, 
according to his letters, he must have lived and worked— 
for instance, in Arabia (Gal. i. 17), Ilyricum (Rom. xv. 19), 
Crete (Tit. i. 5). In like manner the author is silent about 
most of the perils enumerated by Paul in 2 Cor. xi. 23-26 
as having befallen himself. In this passage the apostle men- 
tions three shipwrecks which he must have suffered on his 
missionary travels, but which are altogether unnoticed in 
the Acts, the only one mentioned—that on the voyage to 
Rome—having occurred after 2d Corinthians was written. 
Still more defective is the history of Peter, which breaks off 
abruptly with the story of his deliverance from prison in ch. 
xil., after which we meet only with a passing reference to 
his labours in ch. xv. Paul’s history, too, terminates in a 
way which may perhaps serve for a pause, but is not a 
conclusion properly so called. 


§ 123. 

The unsatisfactory close of the book has often been 
accounted for by the supposition that Luke wrote at the 
time when his narrative leaves off, that is, in the second 
year of Paul’s imprisonment.’ This, however, is incorrect. 
The very expression he uses, gwewev Se Seeriav Srnv, «.7.2., 
renders it much more probable that Luke wrote not only 
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after the lapse of the two years, but when, after that period, 
some change known to him had taken place in the apostle’s 
circumstances. We may add that even the Gospel of Luke 
was written after this period — perhaps not till after the 
destruction of Jerusalem (see § 105) ; consequently the Acts 
must have been of much later date. Another explanation, 
however, is that the author purposed to give a history in 
his work of the spread of Christianity from Jerusalem, the 
capital of Judaism, to Rome, the capital of heathenism. 
This, however, is not very probable, though the view has 
been held, with various modifications, by De WETTE, Einleit. 
§ 113, a, note b, who finds the theme of the book in the 
Lord’s words recorded in ch. i. 8; more definitely still by 
MEYERHOFF, Mist.-krit. inl. in die Petr. Schriften, 1-30, 
tiber Zweck, Quellen und Verfass. der A postelgesch.; by LEKE- 
BUSCH, Die Composition und Entstehung der Apg. von neuem 
untersucht, Gotha 1854; and lastly by Micuazn Baum- 
GARTEN, Die Apg. oder der Entwickelungsgang der Kirche 
von Jerusalem bis Rom, ein libl.-hist. Versuch, 2 Thle., 2d ed. 
1859. (Translated in For. Th. Lib.). The last writer infers 
from the words in ch. i. 1, wept wravrav dv hptato 'Incots 
mov re xat Sidacxewv, that Jesus, not the individual human 
teachers who are brought on the scene, is the principal sub- 
ject even of this book, and that the author's purpose was 
to give a complete and exhaustive account of His work, 
pointing out as its goal, even at the very commencement of 
his narrative, the two years’ unrestrained preaching by the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in the Roman capital, when the Lord’s 
victory over His enemies was achieved, not by their slaughter 
or annihilation, but by their subjection, through God,. to 
His footstool.’ All this, however, is very artificial, and so is 
a good deal in Baumgarten’s treatment of details (see Leke- 
busch, p. 201 sqq.). Indeed, the notion in general, that ‘the 
Acts of the Apostles was meant to delineate the course of 
the gospel as far as Rome, is unnatural. Had this been the 
author's purpose, he would surely not have neglected, above 


1 So also, in the main, Otro, Die aeschichtl. Verhdltnisse der Pastoral- 
briefe, Leipz. 1860, pp. 172-188. 
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all things, to tell us when and how Christianity found 
entrance into that city, of which we read nothing, though 
that it had been there for some time before Paul's arrival we 
learn from the Epistle to the Romans, and, in fact, from 
Acts xxviii. itself. 
Since Luke expressly speaks of the Acts as a continuation 
of his Gospel, we must, in order to get his point of view, go 
back to what he himself says at the beginning of the latter 
work. He there announces his intention to be, following the 
example of others, to give Theophilus an exact account mpay- 
parov dv nuiv amemrAnpodopnyévwy, connecting therewith 
trustworthy information on matters he had heard of. So 
general, however, is his expression, that we cannot precisely 
say whether he had directly in his mind the history of Christ 
only, or that of the apostles as well. Very possibly the latter 
' was the case. But if he thought at first only of a history 
of Christ, and had no very definite intention at the time of 
carrying his narrative further, we might expect, a4 priori, 
that now that he was undertaking a continuation of his work, 
he would have no other purpose than to give Theophilus 
as trustworthy and connected an account as possible of the 
subsequent prosecution of the work begun by the Redeemer 
during His sojourn on earth. That this is not done with 
equal fulness of detail throughout, cannot be particularly 
strange to us, since we find the same peculiarity in the Gospel, 
where some facts are entirely passed over in. silence,—for 
instance, Christ’s earlier visits to Jerusalem, and His travels 
there and back. So also in the Acts, the gaps in the history 
of the apostles may be due to Luke’s utter ignorance or 
want of precise knowledge of many events and circumstances 
connected with it, which would compel him either to omit 
them altogether, or to notice them very briefly. That he 
should show a special interest in Paul, and even give us here 
and there particulars of his personal history and labours, is 
only natural; for he himself was a Gentile Christian, and, 
at any rate at a later period of his own life, stood in a close 
relation to the apostle (§ 49). Even in the Gospel we have 
several indications of this (§ 108), and especially in various 
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ways of his affinity with the spirit and writings of Paul. 
But we certainly have not the slightest warrant for attribut- 
ing to him, as many learned men do, a definite apologetic 
purpose,—namely, to vindicate against the Jews Paul’s recep- 
tion of Gentiles into the kingdom of God." This seems at 
once to be altogether improbable, when we call to mind his 
nationality, and that of the friend to whom his work was 
addressed. It is very likely that neither of them was a Jew. 
We may assume this, as most have done, even of Theophilus, 
and then there would assuredly be no need of writing to him 
an apologetic history in the sense referred to. There is 
nothing to support SCHNECKENBURGER'’S opinion, that the 
dedication to Theophilus was a mere mask, and that the 
book was primarily written for Jewish Christians, in order 
to remove their prejudices against Paul and his adherents. 
Luke, as himself a Gentile Christian, was not the fittest 
person to exercise any decisive influence on the Judaizing 
party; and it is not likely, therefore, that he would put forth 
under his own name a work having this for its special aim. 
Still less probable is it that he kept to such a purpose, and 
carried it out in the way Schneckenburger, Schwegler, Baur, 
and Zeller suppose. According to these writers, he intended, 
in a subtle and conscious manner, to place the Apostle Paul 
in such a light as would make him inoffensive to Jewish 
Christians, or even induce them to regard him as a true 
apostle. By this intention (they say) he was influenced 
throughout his work, both in what he selected for record and 
in his treatment of individual facts; and thus they account 
for the historical lacune in the book, and even for its silence 


1 So, for the most part, MicHaELtis, Pautus, J. E. Cu. Scumipt, and 
to some extent De WETTE in his 4th edition. But the view belongs 
especially to SCHNECKENBURGER, Ueber den Zweck der Apg., Bern 1841 ; 
Batr, first in the Tiib. Zettschr. f. Theol. 1888, iii. p. 142, and after- 
wards in his Paulus, der Apostel J. Chr. sein Leben und Wirken, seine 
Briefe u. seine Lehre—ein Beitr. zu einer krit. Gesch. des Urchristenthums, 
Stutt. 1845; ScHwrcier, Nachapost. Zeitalter, ii. 73-125 (exactly as 
SCHNECKENBURGER) ; ZELLER, Die Apg. nach threm Inhalt und Ursprung 
Krit. untersucht, Stuttg. 1854, from his contributions to the Theol. 
Jahrb. 1849-1851. 
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with respect to Paul’s death. The author, it is said, was 
certainly one of the Pauline party, but animated by a con- 
ciliatory tendency. He proceeds, therefore, on the plan of 
exhibiting Paul in his private life as a careful observer of the 
law, and in his official character as acting in harmony with 
the other apostles and the original Christian community,— 
always cultivating a dutiful patriotism in respect of the 
Jewish people. Whatever, accordingly, in Paul’s history 
would be detrimental to this plan is left out; and even in 
the first part of the work such facts only are recorded, and 
recorded in such a manner as would exhibit the other apostles, 
and especially Peter, as acting in harmony with Paul, and 
pteparing the way for his special labours among the Gentiles. 
The work, says Zeller, is a conciliatory essay offered by a 
member of the Pauline party to the Judaizers, with a view 
of obtaining the recognition of Gentile Christianity by con- 
cessions to Judaism, and thus exerting an influence on both 
parties (ZELLER, 357 sqq., 363). 

A notion of this kind, however, presupposes such deliberate 
purpose and calculated cunning on the author's part, as must 
appear altogether unlikely if we submit without prejudice to 
the impression a simple perusal of his work makes upon us. 
Its advocates are often obliged, in supporting it, to have 
recourse to utterly unnatural or decidedly false combinations, 
passing over in complete silence much in the book which is 
quite opposed to their assumptions. We allow at once that 
in the first part of his work Luke has given prominence to 
whatever in the history of the earlier Christian teachers 
appeared to be more directly introductory to the labours of 
the Apostle Paul in spreading the gospel among the Gentiles. 
This would be of special interest to himself as a Gentile 
Christian, and to Theophilus. But that in so doing he had 
the express design of justifying Paul’s conduct, cannot be 
assumed with the least probability, from the way in which 
events are recorded by him ; still less that, as Baur, Schwegler, 
and Zeller suppose, he deliberately altered the history to 
make it fall in with this design. Rather do particular pas- 
sages show clearly how very far he was, even in the first part 
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of his work, from giving a Pauline hue to everything, in 
order to establish the glory and apostolical dignity of his 
leader. Thus, in i. 21 sq., when Peter tells those who had 
to choose a new apostle that they must select some one who 
had been associated with the other apostles during the whole 
time of the Lord’s going in and out among them, it is plain 
that the qualification does not at all apply to Paul, and would 
certainly not have been mentioned if Luke had written 
from no other point of view than that attributed to him. So 
also, in x. 41, Peter says that God showed Christ after His 
resurrection, not to the whole people, but papruas rots mpo- 
Keyelpotovnpevors Ud ToD Oeod, Hut, oitives cuvedayomev ai 
cuverrlopev alT@ peta TO avacthvas abrov éx vexpov. Here, 
if his purpose was as supposed, the writer would probably 
have expressed himself differently (see Lekebusch, 373, note). 
Nor could we explain why in ii. 46 the author should have 
given prominence to the fact that even after the day of 
Pentecost the disciples met together with one accord in the 
temple at Jerusalem; and so with other facts. Not less 
mistaken is it to consider it a proof of the view in question, 
that in the second part of the book it is made a marked 
feature of Paul, that he had the observance of the law at 
heart, and always in his work as a preacher addressed him- 
self first to the Jews, and only when repelled by them turned 
to the Gentiles; for this was simply the course which events 
took historically, and is quite in harmony with what we learn 
of Paul from his letters, full of love for his own people, and 
earnestly desiring to see them not altogether excluded from 
the kingdom of God, glorying in being a Gentile to the 
Gentiles, and a Jew to the Jews. Certainly, in the account 
of Paul’s conduct given us in the Acts—where, moreover, he 
is not made quite so conspicuous as the learned men I have 
referred to maintain—we find nothing more than a record of 
what really took place, so far as it was known to Luke.’ 


1 Some very good remarks, in opposition especially to ScHNECKEN- 
BURGER, may be found in E. A. ScowansBeck, Ueber die Quellen der 
Schriften des Lucas, Bd. i.; Ueber die Quellen der Apgesch., Darmstadt 
1847, pp. 94-104; and particularly in LEKEBUSCH, pp. 236-386. 
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§ 124. 

We now proceed to inquire into the sources from which 
Luke drew the materials for his work. As regards his 
Gospel, we have already seen that he doubtless derived the 
greater part of it from earlier writings of more or less com- 
pass,—some things also being probably known to him from 
oral tradition, while there was no reason to suppose he had- 
been an eye-witness of anything he records. But it is usually 
supposed that the case is very different at any rate with a 
good part of the Acts. In the latter part—that is, in the ac- 
count of Paul’s journeys—his fellow-travellers are very often 
spoken of in the first person plural; so that there we have 
unquestionably the report of one of the apostle’s companions. 
Now, since we are nowhere expressly told who this was, it 
has been thought that very possibly it was Luke himself, 
and that he was with Paul whenever the narrative runs on 
in the style alluded to, and had again left him when this is 
not the case. This supposition, however, is by no means so 
certain as might at first sight appear. If we bear in mind 
how Luke in his Gospel seems to have used the earlier 
writings he relies upon, adopting them into his work as they 
lay ready to hand, without specially elaborating them, or 
compressing them together in any such way as would be 
appropriate to a continuous historical work, we can see how, 
in the instances referred to in the Acts, we have not neces- 
sarily Luke’s own report of Paul’s travels. He may have 
had before him that of some other believer associated with 
the apostle, which had been drawn up perhaps for some 
Christian friend or society, and afterwards, on its wider 
circulation, falling into his hands while composing his own 
work, had been used by him, though he retained its original 
form so far as even here and there to adopt a style appro- 
priate only to some companion-traveller. Were Luke him- 
self really the narrator in all these cases, we should expect 
him expressly to mention somewhere or other the fact of his 
being associated with Paul, and how he came to be so, as 
well as the time when he left him, and his reasons for taking 
such a step, especially in a work written for one personally 
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known to him, to whom it must have been interesting to 
learn what share the author himself had in the events he 
records. Intimations of this kind, however, are nowhere to 
be met with; but we have the first plural, and shortly after- 
wards the third plural personal pronoun, without the least 
remark being made on the change, which, if Luke be here 
the narrator, would certainly be as extraordinary as if he 
were giving us in these cases partly literal extracts from a 
report written by some other of Paul’s fellow-labourers." 
What, however, makes the latter hypothesis on the whole 
more probable, is this. We find the sort of colloquial narra- 
tive referred to employed—(1) in the second of Paul’s mis- 
sionary journeys recorded in xv. 36 sqq.; more particularly 
xvi. 9-17, of the journey from Troas to Philippi, and the 
events at the latter city up to the account of the soothsayer 
who was converted by Paul; (2) in the apostle’s later 
European travels, of the return from Philippi over Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, xx. 5 sqq.; (3) in Paul's voyage asa 
prisoner from Czesarea to Rome, xxvii. xxviii. In all these 
instances the report is that of an eye-witness and participator 
in the events recorded. ‘The same person was also very pro- 
bably with the apostle at Jerusalem and Ceesarea, although 
the style we are speaking of is not found in connection with 
events occurring at these places, inasmuch as there would be 
no need of the testimony of an eye-witness where the account 
is exclusively of Paul’s own personal history. Now, if Luke 
were the narrator in these cases, and had consequently been 
at least associated with Paul in the events recorded with the 
pronoun we, he must have stood in a very close connection 
indeed with the apostle, and that too at a time which, as we 
shall see, preceded the composition of Paul’s collective epistles. 
But then we should expect—(a) that even in his earlier letters, 
before his imprisonment at Rome, the apostle would have 


1 Compare SCHWANBECK, pp. 188-191, who adduces illustrations from 
historians of the Middle Ages, where these adopt the words of the authors 
whom they use as authorities, and even retain the first person plural 
in a way which is altogether unsuitable to their own age and point of 
view. 
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had occasion to mention him sometimes—for example, in 1st 
and 2d Thessalonians, or in lst and 2d Corinthians, whereas 
he is never named, but only Timothy and Sylvanus; (0) 
that in the letters written during the imprisonment at Rome, 
where Luke is mentioned, that is, in Colossians and Philemon, 
he would be made more prominent than others. This, how- 
ever, is not the case; for in Philem. 24 he is mentioned 
last of all the ovvepyoi, and in Col. iv. 14 after Aristarchus, 
Marcus, Jesus Justus, and Epaphras, and Paul is even 
obliged to point out whom he means by the appellation 
o iatpos. But if Luke had been Paul’s companion in all 
those sections in which we occurs, he must have had at least 
as long and close a connection with him as Timothy. This, 
however, could scarcely have been the case, if we judge from 
the way in which he is mentioned in those letters in con- 
junction with the apostle’s other co-workers ; and it is much 
more probable that he was only admitted to the apostle’s 
intimacy when the latter was in Rome. In this city he 
seems to have been settled for some time as a physician, and 
».e may therefore infer that he was there when Paul wrote 
his letter to the Philippians, whenever this was written, 
whether before or after those to the Colossians and to 
Philemon (on which see § 172). But had Luke been the 
companion of Paul, who narrates his travels, and who went 
with him from Troas to Philippi, and stayed at the latter 
place with him, and then again accompanied him to Asia on 
his later journey from Philippi, he must have been very 
closely connected with the Church at Philippi; and then we 
should expect to find him mentioned in the letter to that 
society. This, however, is not the case; while ini. 1 Paul 
associates Timothy with himself in the salutation. To this 
may be added, that in xvi. 10, the manner in which the 
narrator expresses himself (“‘ We endeavoured . . . assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called us,” etc.) makes it pro- 
bable that he had not attached himself to Paul for the first 
time at Troas, as we must suppose to be the case if he were 
Luke, but rather that he had been for some time with the 
apostle, so that he could speak of himself as an associate. 
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The way, too, in which (xx. 6 and xxvii. 9) the date is given 
according to the Jewish festivals renders it unlikely that 
these sections were originally written by Luke for Theo- 
philus, who was an uncircumcised Gentile Christian. It is 
much more probable that they were due to one more closely 
connected with the Jewish people, and were written for 

persons in the same position. We are quite justified, there- 
- fore, in thinking that in those portions of the Acts referred 
to, Luke used the report of some other of Paul’s fellow- 
labourers,—keeping, however, often closely to the original 
form of the narrative; and it is exceedingly probable that 
in the first of these sections we have a report of Timothy, 
—that is, in part of the account of the second missionary 
journey, that from Troas to Philippi, xvi. 9 sqq. Paul was 
accompanied in his journey from Antioch by Silas (xv. 40) ; 
at a later time, at Lystra, Timothy joined them (xvi. 1 sqq.) ; 
but we read of no other companions. It is not therefore far- 
fetched to suppose that what Luke relates of this journey 
rests on the reports of one of these three—Paul, Silas, or 
Timothy. It, however, could not have been Paul, or Silas 
as Schwanbeck supposes; for when anything is related of 
Paul himself, or of Paul and Silas unitedly—as, for instance, 
the imprisonment and release at Philippi—they are mentioned 
by name, the third person plural is used, while the colloquial 
mode of narration is retained in the context. Thus, in xvi. 
13, “ We went by a river,” etc. ; ver. 16, “ We went to prayer:” 
comp. ver. 17, “ The damsel followed Paul and us;” ver. 18, 
“ Paul turned ;” and ver. 19, “They caught Paul and Silas,” 
and soon. From all this it is most likely that the narrative here 
is by Timothy, whose account of these events was probably 
given in a letter to his adherents or fellow-believers at Lystra, 
or the district about it, and which Luke had before him. 


§ 125. 

The style referred to is no longer to be met with in the 
latter part of this journey, from Philippi onwards. We may 
therefore conclude that here the original authority was not 
one of Paul’s companions, not even Timothy, who, on the 
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departure of Paul and Silas from Philippi, must either have 
been left behind by the apostle to confirm the converts, or 
had already gone away; for in what immediately follows, 
xvi. 40, Paul and Silas alone are expressly mentioned as 
the heralds of the faith who went about from place to place 
(cf. xvii. 4,10). It is only at Berea that Timothy appears 
to have rejoined them, since at xvii. 14 it is said that when 
Paul found himself compelled to quit the city, he left Silas 
and Timothy behind, with a command to come after him as 
soon as possible. Now we see from 1 Thess. iii. 2, that 
Timothy at least came to Paul at Athens, and there remained 
some time with him. Whether, in writing also this continua- 
tion of the journey, Luke had any report by Timothy before 
him, we cannot precisely say. Still it is not improbable that 
such was the case, at least as regards the fuller account of 
Paul’s labours at Athens, and his speech on the Areopagus, 
whether Timothy had then rejoined the apostle, or had simply, 
on his subsequent arrival, heard the facts from Paul’s own 
mouth or from others. On the other hand, we know nothing 
of any visit of Silas to the apostle at Athens. 

Timothy, moreover, was probably the original reporter of 
the latter part of the Acts, where again the colloquial style 
occurs. With regard to the narrative of Paul’s journey from 
Macedonia to Jerusalem, where this style prevails, we find, 
before it begins, an express assertion in xx. 4, that Timothy 
was one of the apostle’s companions. His account may very 
well begin at ver. 5, where we should understand the otros 
apoedOorres Euevoy judas év Tpwdsds of the Asiatics, named 
after Timothy just before, Tychicus and Trophimus, which 
Zeller incorrectly declares to be untenable (Apgesch. 459 sq.), 
though it is evidently by far the most probable explanation. 
We can very easily imagine, from the relation in which we find 
him standing to the Apostle Paul in his epistles, that Timothy 
continued in close connection with him on his arrival at 
Jerusalem, after the apostle’s imprisonment, and again at 
Ceesarea, and even accompanied him when he went to Rome, 
and there also remained a long while with him. It quite 
agrees with this, that we find him actually with the apostle 
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in all the letters written during his imprisonment to the 
Colossians, Philemon, and the Ephesians, as well as to the 
Philippians ; and always as a confederate who stood in a much 
closer personal relation to him than Luke. The habit, too, 
of reckoning the time by the Jewish festivals is far more 
intelligible in Timothy’s case than it could have been in 
Luke’s; since the former, the son of a Jewess, and doubtless 
from his childhood attached to the Jewish worship of God, 
had been fully naturalized as a Jew by receiving circum- 
cision at the hands of Paul. The last particular would suit 
Silas, as he belonged to the Jewish people; but not the 
other circumstances. If Silas also at a later time, during the 
apostle’s voyage to Rome, had been as closely and constantly 
connected with him, we should have had every reason to 
expect that he would have remained with him too for some 
time in that city, and have been mentioned in the letters 
written there. This, however, is never the case. 

The view here developed on the origin of these reports 
of the apostle’s travels emanated from SCHLEIERMACHER,' 
and was given in his lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
Uxricu has also adopted and published it in the Stud. u. 
Krit. 1837, pp. 369 sqq.; 1840, pp. 1003 sqq.: see also my 
notice of Mayerhoff’s book, 2b. 1836, pp. 1026 sqq. In 
Schleiermacher’s published Lectures Introductory to the N. T. 
a similar view is exhibited, except that Timothy is not there 
pointed out as the reporter. De WETTE even adopts it 
(see his Exeget. Handb. zur Apgesch., and especially his 
Evnleit. ins N. T., 5th ed.). MayYERnOFF regards the re- 
ports in their original form as Timothy’s, but at the same 
time attributes to him the whole of the Acts and the third 
Gospel. This, however, is untenable, as I have already 
proved on good evidence as it seems to me, and Mayerhoff 
himself has retracted this part of his opinion. We cannot 


1 The first, strictly speaking, who advanced the opinion that, in his 
scrupulous use of sources, Luke went so far as even to allow his authority 
to speak in the first person here and there, is KONIGSMANN (of Flensburg) : 
De fontibus eommentariorum sacr. qui Luce nomen preferunt, deque 
eorum consilio et xtate, 1798, in Pott’s Sylloge Comment. Theol. vol. iii. 
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conceive how the attribution of the authorship to Luke, if 
a mistake, could have obtained currency in the Church, 
when Timothy was so much better known, and occupied a 
position so much higher than he; for, except as the author 
of these works, we know scarcely anything more of Luke 
than that he was connected with Paul when the latter wrote 
his letters to the Colossians and Philemon. Such a notion as 
Mayerhoff’s must be rejected, because (a) many parts of the 
Acts treat of events at length, while we have repeatedly but 
very brief and summary notices of Paul’s labours in periods 
during which, as we know from the apostle’s letters, Timothy 
was associated with him, and must have had much that was 
important to record, for example xx. 1-3; (4) Timothy him- 
self is mentioned (xvi. 1 sqq., xix. 22, xx. 4) in a way very 
unlikely if he had been the author of the whole book, and 
had written it for a private and intimate friend. On the 
other hand, if we are right in maintaining that those sections 
of the Acts in which we occurs proceeded originally from 
Timothy, there can be no doubt that the personal references 
to him were not made by himself, but by the author of the 
book, who was a totally different person. 


§ 126. 

These reports of Timothy, however, were certainly not 
the only writings Luke availed himself of in the Acts. We 
see pretty clear indications of a use also of written records 
to some extent in the preceding portions of the book; e.g. 
in the account of Paul’s first missionary tour with Barnabas, 
ch. xiil. xiv., especially if we compare the form of its com- 
mencement with what immediately precedes. We read in 
xii. 25, “ And Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem,” 
etc. Immediately after, xiii. 1, as an introduction to the sub- 
sequent setting apart of the two for their missionary work, the 
Christian teachers and prophets then at Antioch are men- 
tioned in a way which would not have suggested itself easily 
if the narrator here had been originally the same as in the 
preceding chapter. We should rather have expected, in 
that case, to find mention made only of those whom Paul 
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and Barnabas met on their return to Antioch; whereas they 
themselves are included indiscriminately with the rest. This 
is best explained on the supposition that Luke found a special 
record of Paul’s first missionary journey, which he incor- 
porated entirely or partially into his work. As he had just 
related in xi. 30, of Paul and Barnabas, that they had been 
entrusted by the Christians of Antioch with a collection for 
the brethren in Judea, it was natural he should notice their 
return to Antioch before giving the report of their missionary 
journey, since this speaks of Antioch as the city from which 
they were sent out on that journey. He has, moreover, left 
the beginning of the report unaltered, though some slight 
change would certainly have been an improvement in point 
of form. 

In like manner, Luke had probably before him an earlier 
report on the transactions of the apostles recorded in xv. 
1-33, which had been drawn up quite independently of that 
on Paul’s second missionary journey, xv. 35 sqq. The former 
closes with the statement in ver. 33, that Judas Barsabas 
and Silas, who had been commissioned by the apostles in 
Jerusalem to accompany Paul and Barnabas on their return 
to Antioch, went back again, after some time, to Jerusalem, 
to those who had sent them. Then immediately follows, 
according to the received text, in ver. 34, “ It pleased Silas to 
abide there (at Antioch) still.” This remark, however, besides 
being hard to reconcile with ver. 33, is wanting in the oldest 
and largest number of Mss., and is doubtless, as Lachmann 
and Tischendorf maintain, a later interpolation. But ver. 
33 does not .agree with ver. 40, according to which Silas 
was at Antioch when Paul undertook his second missionary 
journey. The facts must be explained in the following way : 
The commencement of this second missionary journey oc- 
- curred, as may be otherwise proved, some time after Paul's 

‘return from Jerusalem to Antioch, and Silas’ departure again 
from Antioch to Jerusalem. We can then easily see how 
Silas had meanwhile returned from Jerusalem to Antioch 
(probably with Peter, whose visit, spoken of in Gal. ii. 11, 
niust have taken place then), where he remained until Paul 
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commenced his journey and took him with him. In the 
report of the apostolical conference at Jerusalem there was 
no need of stating that, after his mission to Antioch, Silas 
went back to Jerusalem, and then very shortly afterwards 
returned again to Antioch. So also, in any report of Paul’s 
second missionary journey, there was no special need of 
mentioning that Silas, who accompanied him from Antioch, 
had only returned thither from Jerusalem a short time 
before. But if both reports had been originally written 
in connection with one another, we should have expected 
that, as ver. 33 told us Silas had gone to Jerusalem, so some 
notice would have been taken of his return thence again to 
Antioch. 

Even in the first part of the Acts, recourse seems to have 
been had to some extent to written authorities. Much ap- 
pears especially to have been taken from a history referring 
particularly to the Apostle Peter." In this way we can see 
how this part of the Acts gives us minute details of that 
apostle ; while others, such as John and James, are alluded 
to only cursorily, and just as far as they were in any way 
connected with Peter and his history. In proof of this we 
may refer especially to ch. xii. What is said there (ver. 2) 
of the beheading of James the elder by Herod (Agrippa 1.), 
as well as the preceding general remark (ver. 1) that this 
ruler “stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the Church,” 
appears to be simply introductory to the following section, 
which relates circumstantially how Peter was thrown into 
prison, and miraculously released. Had this section been 
originally part of a more general work such as the Acts, the 
design of which was not to give the history of any one apostle 
only, then in the case of so distinguished an apostle as James 
the elder—one of the three most trusted disciples of the 
Lord, whose subsequent activity in spreading the gospel at 
Jerusalem made him conspicuous among the apostles, and 
induced Agrippa to put him out of the way rather than any 
of the others—we should have expected to find fuller details 


1 This opinion has been held by many previous interpreters, and more 
recently by even SCHWANBECK, and by De WETTE, § 115, e. 
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respecting his martyrdom, the particular occasion of his im- 
prisonment, and especially his previous public labours. So 
also as regards John: it may indeed be true that his more 
contemplative disposition would render him less publicly 
active than, e.g., Peter; but that he was a prominent mem- 
ber of the company of the apostles at Jerusalem, is plain 
from the manner in which Paul refers to him in Gal. ii. 9. 
Hence it is somewhat surprising that he is mentioned only 
cursorily in the Acts, as merely the silent companion of Peter. 
I may add that there is not the least reason for supposing, 
with SCHNECKENBURGER (p. 159), that a special history of 
individual apostles during the apostolical period is incon- 
ceivable; for it is not at all clear why such should not have 
been written soon after the death of an influential apostle, 
recording his labours, and the events which befell him. It is 
also probable that in the detailed account of Stephen’s mar- 
tyrdom, and the evangelistic labours of Philip the deacon, 
Luke made use of some earlier work, dealing chiefly with 
the history and labours of the deacons at Jerusalem. This 
may be inferred from the manner in which Philip is men- 
tioned (viii. 5), without any attempt to distinguish him more 
precisely from the apostle of the same name. On the other 
hand, there is no need to assume, with SCHWANBECK, the use 
of some special biography of Barnabas (to which are assigned 
the sections iv. 36, 37, ix. 8-30, xi. 19-30, xii. 25, xiii. 1-xiv. 
27, xiv. 28—xv. 4); since we should then expect to meet with 
a much fuller and more minute account of the by no means 
unimportant labours of that evangelist. Compare, however, 
for the contrary view, DE WETTE, § 115, ¢, note d. 

We cannot speak with any definite certainty of the number 
and extent of the various works made use of by our author ; 
still less are we able to do so as to what he learnt from oral 
tradition merely; but we may very probably assign to this 
last class all those parts of the book which are characterized 
by great brevity in the records of considerable periods of 
time. From what we have already said, it would not seem to 
be at all likely that Luke recorded any particular events with 
the authority of one who saw and himself took part in them. 
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§ 127. 

The plan adopted by Luke with his written authorities in 
the Acts was, as far as we can judge, essentially the same 
as-in his Gospel. That he did not simply take the raw 
materials ready to hand, and put them one after the other, 
but attempted to fuse them into some sort of homogeneous 
whole, is shown by the historical connection which, if we do 
not try him everywhere by very severe critical rules, may 
be seen in the work, the numerous references in the later 
sections to the earlier, and again the foreshadowings in the 
earlier sections of the contents of the later.’ So also, certain 
peculiarities of phraseology which different sections of the 
Acts have in common with one another and the third Gospel,’ 
show that Luke treated with some freedom the general out- 
line and particular expressions of the works he made use of. 
Nevertheless, what is not his own is not revised and dove- 
tailed, one section into the other, as we should look for it to 
be in a classical or modern historical writer. Parts of his 
book often exhibit unmistakeable peculiarities of style and 
colour which distinguish them from one another, and can 
only be explained as characteristics of the writers to whom 
they were originally due;* and the connection of certain 
sections 1s sometimes, as we have already seen, not quite 
appropriate. We may, however, safely assert that Luke 
did not in every case incorporate entire into his work such 
documents as he had before him, but occasionally made 
abstracts simply from them, on which some amount of revi- 
sion must have been bestowed by himself. Thus, if it is 
correct that he made use of a special history of Peter, he 
could have drawn from it only a few particular narratives ; 
for such a work would certainly have given Peter’s history 
with more continuity and fulness of detail than we find in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Indeed, in certain narratives, we 


1 De WETTE, § 115, a, note d; LEKEBUSCH, p. 82 aqq.; ZELLER, p. 
401 sqq. 

2 De Werte, § 115, a, note 6; Lexesuscn, p. 35 aqq.; ZELLER, p. 
388 sqq. 

3 De Werte, § 115, c, notes a and b. 
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meet with indications that Luke had a more copious work 
before him, which he compressed. Thus, in xix. 16, in the 
original text, according to Lachmann and Tischendorf, we 
have audorépwy instead of the received avray, which cer- 
tainly does not agree with the preceding context, where seven 
sons of Sceva are spoken of as seeking to cast out demons in 
the name of Jesus, while here only two are pointed out as 
specially engaged in that work. The narrative, then, in all 
probability, was much clearer in the original and fuller 
report, and has been obscured by abbreviation. We also 
feel as if we had a longer report compressed in the section 
xi. 19-26, which speaks of the spread of God’s kingdom at 
Antioch even among the Grecians, the continuous abode 
there of Paul and Barnabas for a whole year, and especially 
in ver. 26, the application to those who confessed the Lord 
of the name Xproravoi. Similarly, also, must we probably 
explain the reference in xvii. 5 to the house of Jason at 
Thessalonica, as assaulted by the people who wished to cap- 
ture Paul and Silas, while no previous hint even is given of 
the relation in which Jason himself stood to those preachers 
of the faith. In the original narrative it was probably told 
that they had put up at Jason’s house,—a fact which Luke 
would omit as of little importance. So also in xiii. 6-8, it is 
likely that the original record showed more clearly the rela- 
tion of the names Barjesus and Elymas to one another. 

On the other hand, in other parts of the book the narra- 
tives are obscured in such a way as cane explained only on 
the supposition that Luke interpolated something into the 
document before him; for instance, in vii. 58 sq., on the 
stoning of Stephen. It had already been said in ver. 58a, 
kal éxBanrovtes Ew tH5 moAEws EALOoBorovy ; then, in ver. 
586, “The witnesses laid down their clothes at a young man’s 
feet whose name was Saul;” and again, in ver. 59, cat éd1Oo- 
Borouv tov Zrépavov, x.t.X. Here we must suppose that 
Luke found in the document before him simply a general 
statement that they led Stephen out of the city, and stoned 
him, and then himself added the words in ver. 586, xat o¢ 
paptupes, on to the second €\GoBorour in ver. 59, from 
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another and probably purely oral tradition, on account of 
what is there said of Saul, of whom he was going to speak 
more fully afterwards. Properly, we should have expected 
after the first €Ac@o8oXour the addition also of an object; and 
its omission can be most easily explained only on the hypo- 
thesis of an interpolation of the kind referred to. In like 
manner, in the narrative contained in viii. 1-3, as we now 
have it, there is a certain obscurity and confusion, since (a) 
what is related in vers. 1 and 3 of the persecution after 
Stephen’s martyrdom is severed by the unnatural division of 
ver. 2, containing the notice of Stephen’s burial, which we 
should have looked for before any mention of this persecu- 
tion. And (8) vers. 1 and 3 do not appear to agree with one 
another exactly: for while ver. 1 says that, with the exception 
of the apostles, all the believers were scattered beyond Jeru- 
salem into Judea and Samaria, ver. 3 speaks as if what is 
said of Paul’s persecuting fury referred to persons still living 
in their usual place of abode at Jerusalem. Here also Luke - 
probably introduced from some other source the reference to 
Paul. There is also something remarkable in the way in 
which at xiii. 9 the name Paul is applied to the apostle. In 
the preceding narrative he is always called Saddos; here, in 
the report of his first missionary journey, he is called once 
for all SaiAos Se 6 xai Tladndos, and ITainos ever afterwards. 
It is not likely that the apostle assumed this name for the 
first time at Cyprus; such a fact would have been pointed 
out in a different way. Probably the true explanation is, 
that in the original narrative of this the apostle’s first mis- 
sionary journey he was throughout called Paul. Instead of 
this, however, Luke at first retained the name Saul, by which 
the apostle had been hitherto called; but afterwards found 
it more convenient to keep to Paul, by which he was better 
known beyond Palestine, and hence, at the passage we have 
cited, allowed the alteration to appear in the manner indi- 


cated. 
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§ 128. 

From what has now been said, some estimate may be 
formed of the historical character and value of this book. In 
this respect it has been very unfairly judged in modern 
times; for instance, by K. ScHRADER, der Apostel Paulus, 
Thi. v., Leipz. 1836, and GFrrGRER, die heilige Sage, Stutt- 
" gart 1838, i. 383-452, cf. ii. 244-247,—the latter of whom 
allows the second part of the book to be historical, but rele- 
gates the first to the sphere of legend, while SCHRADER 
declares the whole to be utterly unhistorical and untrust- 
worthy. The same view is held by SCHNECKENBURGER and 
the theologians of Baur’s school—ScHWEGLER, Baur him- 
self, and especially ZELLER—who affirm that the narratives 
throughout were designedly written for an apologetic purpose. 
SCHNECKENBURGER at the same time regards Luke as the 
sole author, and even attributes to him primarily the sections 
in which we occurs; the others place the composition of the 
book in the second century, Zeller between 110 and 130 a.p., 
alleging with Baur, that in the latter part of it the author 
used, with arbitrary alterations, certain reports of Luke, 
Paul’s companion, for whom he wished to pass himself off. 
He was the same as the author of the third Gospel,—a fact 
‘which Zeller argues at length, and satisfactorily (pp. 414-452). 
It certainly admits of hardly any reasonable doubt that the 
Acts of the Apostles was written by the same author as that 
of the third canonical Gospel, whose second part it expressly 
claims to be. It is not at all likely that a late writer would 
have feigned a relation of this kind to the earlier work, for 
then there would be very much more of manifest effort to 
establish it than we find to be the case. Both works not 
only breathe throughout the same spirit, but, as we have re- 
marked, exhibit the same phraseology. Now, that the writer 
was Luke, the friend of Paul, rests as to both the Acts and 
the Gospel of Luke on ecclesiastical tradition, which we have 
no just ground to doubt. It is true Luke is not mentioned 
as the author till towards the close of the second century, first 
by InENzUs, and then by CLEMENS ALEX., TERTULLIAN, 
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and others ;' but then these writers state the fact so unhesi- 
tatingly, not even stopping to discuss it, that it is quite clear 
they must have known it to be universally acknowledged by 
the Church in their day, and derived from a still older eccle- 
siastical tradition. No doubt, from the very first, ever since 
the works had come before the general public, this had been 
the common opinion in the Church; and to it we owe the 
statement of the superscription in each case as to the author, 
which we find invariably in the mss. of the Gospel, and to 
some extent in those of the Acts, and even in the oldest 
translations. The Acts of the Apostles was not indeed re- 
ceived by many heretics of the first century, such as the 
Ebionites, Marcionites, Manichzans, and Encratite Severians; 
but it is allowed that its rejection by these sects rested purely 
on dogmatic grounds, and referred simply to its canonical 
authority, without at all contesting its genuineness or Luke’s 
authorship; at least we meet with no hint of this kind. 
Even in the catholic Church the Acts was not so much read 
as the Gospel. CHrysostom, at the commencement of his 
first Homily on it, says, probably with some exaggeration, 
that it was utterly unknown to many; but here again the 
simple reason was, that its contents were comparatively less 
interesting than those of the Gospel. At a much later time, 
PHOTIUS (ninth century), in his Amphilochia (Answers to 
808 Questions and Doubts of Amphilochius, Bp. of Cyzicum), 
Quest. 145, remarks, rov 5¢ ovyypadéa ray rpakewy oi pev 
Kynpévra Néyovet tov ‘Popns, ddr0t 5¢ BapvaBav, xat drdov 
Aovxay tov ebayyeduorny; but this statement, important as 
it is, belongs to far too late a period to help us in forming a 
proper opinion on the tradition and judgment of the Church, 
particularly the more ancient Church, since we find nothing 
like it m any earlier writer. So general was the tradition of 
Luke’s authorship in the early Church, that it forms of itself 
an important testimony to that fact, and finds no inconsider- 


1 [In relation to the Acts of the Apostles, see Inenazus, Her. iii. 14, 
15; CLEMENS ALEX., adumbrat. in 1 Petr. Ep., and Stromata, lib. v. p. 
588 B., ed. Sylburg; TERTULLIAN, de Jejun. x. On the Gospel, see 
§ 50.—B. ] 
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able support in the Pauline spirit which prevails in both works, 
and the writer’s personal interest in the apostle (§ 108, 123). 


| § 129. 

The historical contents of the book are in harmony with 
the conclusion just stated. The very manner in which, as 
we have seen, the author uses other historical works, and to 
some extent such as were written by those who were eye- 
witnesses of and concerned in the facts related, attests his 
earnest endeavour to delineate whatever occurred according 
to its real course and connection, so far as his knowledge 
allowed. Equal accuracy indeed is not found in every case. 
If we judge without prejudice, we cannot deny that in many 
sections the historical narrative is either deficient in clearness, 
and presents difficulties, or in the history of Paul particu- 
larly does not quite agree with the apostle’s own statements 
in his letters, as we shall see in several instances when we 
come to speak of his life and writings. Passages to the 
point here are ix. 20 sqq., 27 sqq., xii. 25. In such cases 
we cannot hesitate to make Paul's own statements our chief 
authority, and by them to test, complete, and in some degree 
rectify, what is told us in the Acts. Discrepancies, how- 
ever, of this kind are not so numerous or so strongly marked 
as the scholars I have referred to try to make out, that we 
must on account of them give up the essential credibility of 
the book, nor are they such as to warrant our doubting its 
composition by Luke. Our attempts to explain them would 
be much more difficult, if Luke had been, as is usually sup- 
posed, Paul’s trusted companion for several years, from the 
time of the apostle’s second missionary journey onwards ; 
since we should then be justified in expecting from him an 
accurate acquaintance with Paul’s history and the whole 
course of his labours, even the earlier, and much more the 
later part of it. In like manner also we should expect an 
accurate knowledge with minute details of Paul’s history, and 
to some extent with the history of the other apostles also, 
if Luke had been with Paul during the actual composition 
of his book. If, however, we admit (and to this the Gospel 
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itself leads us) that Luke wrote only after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, six years and more after Paul’s death, and that 
he only came into personal contact with him during his last 
years, that is, during his abode at Rome, we can hardly help 
seeing that, when he subsequently undertook to draw up this 
connected work primarily for Theophilus, a good deal even 
of Paul’s history might not have been known to him well 
enough to allow of a clear and complete account of it; and — 
this would be still more true in respect of the other Christian 
teachers, Especially if he used in the way we have pointed 
out the reports of others on particular events, or whole cycles 
of events, we can easily see that he might not have possessed 
any very accurate knowledge of their chronological and 
material connection, and therefore in this respect his work 
might exhibit ‘much vagueness and inexactitude; and this 
is what we find to be the case not only in the Acts, but in 
his Gospel in common with the other Synoptics. One thing, 
however, is quite certain, that whatever of this kind we meet 
with in the Acts of the Apostles, is due simply to the fact 
that Luke was not fully informed on some points, not to any 
intentional falsification of facts for some supposed particular 
purpose. Had he really had an apologetic purpose, he would 
have worked up his materials in a way very different from 
that which we find in his work. 


§ 130. 

Of late years, many have repeatedly denied altogether the 
historical reality of the speeches attributed in the Acts to 
particular persons, especially those to the Christian teachers.’ 
There is no ground, however, for this ; for I remark— 


(a.) It cannot be denied that there is a good deal of 


1 So pre-eminently, first of all, EicHHoRN, who thinks these speeches 
were all fictitious, like those usually found in Greek and Roman his- 
torians; MAYERHOFF, to some extent in his work on the Acta, going 
still further in the latter parts, where he treats of Peter's speeches; 
SCHNECKENBURGER, Baur, ZELLER, all of whom assert the speeches 
to be purely fictitious, and drawn up by the author to suit his apologetic 
purpose. 
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similarity in the addresses assigned to different Christian 
teachers. Thus in xiii. 16 sqq., Paul reverts to the ancient 
histery of the Israehites in the same way as Stephen in vii. 
2 sqq.; and again, in ver. 35 sqq., he quotes Ps. xvi. 10 as a 
proof text of Christ’s resurrection, just as Peter does in ii. 
25 sqq.; and so with other instances. But it does not at all 
follow that these addresses were drawn up by one and the 
same person, and are therefore utterly unhistorical. We are 
naturally led rather to the conclusion that, among the apostles 
and first Christians generally, interpretations of the Messianic 
passages of the O. T., and their use in proof of the Christian 
faith, were formed after a certain common type, to which the 
different persons in the Ohurch essentially conformed their 
teaching, without being in other respects dependent on one 
another. Nevertheless these addresses present in fact much 
that is characteristic and peculiar, especially Stephen’s when 
compared with others; so that on this ground alone it is 
utterly unlikely they were composed by one and the same 
person. 

(b.) The opinions we have already expressed.as to Luke’s 
authorities, and the use he made of them, at once overthrow 
such a view as that of the free composition of the speeches in 
the Acts by him, since, as we have seen, there is no need to 
doubt he has given them essentially as found in the docu- 
ments before him. Moreover, as regards Paul’s speeches, 
especially those in the sections written by one of the apostle’s 
travelling companions, we cannot fairly doubt that they were 
recorded just as far as the reporter was able to recall them to 
mind. But we certainly could not expect to have them in 
full, or in the speakers’ exact words: in all probability they 
were often curtailed and compressed ; and this of itself would 
exercise some influence on their style and expression, and may 
help to explain how it is that in Paul’s speeches we do not 
meet with the same style and the same use of words and 
modes of expression as in his epistles, and yet may be quite 
sure that we possess them essentially as to their subject- 
matter and line of, thought. This is confirmed also by their 
accordance with the circumstances under which they were — 
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delivered ; e.g. the speech at Athens, xvii. 22 sqq., and the 
farewell to the Ephesian bishops, xx. 18 sqq., etc. In the 
instance last cited, the authenticity is vouched for by ver. 25, 
‘IT know that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching 
the kingdom of God, shall see my face no more.” Here the 
apostle plainly expresses a troubled foreboding that he should 
this time succumb to the plots of the Jews in Jerusalem, and 
lose, if not his life, at least his liberty, and not be able to 
recover it. Since, however, it is probable that Paul did 
obtain deliverance from that imprisonment, and even visit 
Asia Minor again (see § 167, 183), it is net at all likely that 
Luke or any later writer would have allowed him so to speak 
in a purely fictitious address; though Luke might very well 
have adopted the report of the speech as we have it, if he 
found it in the work of any of the apostle’s companions, by 
whom it had been recorded shortly after delivery. 

Of the speeches of other Christian teachers, Stephen’s* 
has not the least appearance of having been composed for 
the first time forty years and more after that martyr’s death, 
by some author from merely oral tradition, or arbitrarily out 
of his own head. Judging from its abrupt character, and its 
peculiarities as a whole, it may certainly be. best explained 
on the supposition that it was spoken in the main as we find 
it, and put together and recorded soon after its delivery, as 
far as memory served, by some one who heard it. Even in the 
other non-Pauline speeches.there are indications which go to 
prove how exact, even in minute points at times, is the report 
of the speakers’ words, and which are certainly opposed alto- 
gether to the notion that the speeches were made up by Luke. 
For imstance, in xv. 14, James refers to the Apostle Peter by 
his original name Simeon. We can easily see how, in addition 
to Peter, this name also might continue to be applied to the 
apostle by his colleagues and more immediate personal friends; 
but had Luke forged the speech in which it occurs, he would 
certainly have used Peter, by which he always designates the 
apostle in his narratives, or would at least have added it to 
Simeon (as in 2 Pet.1.1). Again, in Peter’s address, ii. 24, 

1 [On Stephen's speech, see FRigD. NitzscH, Stud. u. Krit. 1860.—B.] 
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the formula is used, AWoas tds wdtvas tov Oavdrov. The 
connection clearly shows that here it was intended to draw 
a picture of bonds and fetters as belonging to death. But 
the Greek word wdives does not answer to these; and we 
can only explain it by a reference to the Hebrew Mb ‘2n, 
which occurs also in Aramean, and was, we may suppose, 
used by Peter in his speech, delivered no doubt in Aramzan, 
with an allusion to O. T. passages, in which it appears in the 
sense of cords, bonds of death. Peter’s address was in all 
probability reported in Arameean; and the translator, whether 
Luke or some one else, finding that pan equally means 
cords, bonds, or pains, woes, thought of the last idea, and 
instead of oxowia, which would have been correct, used 
wdives (just as the Septuagint in Ps. xviii. 5, cxvi. 3). Such 
a mistake can be easily explained in the case of a translator 
from a foreign tongue, but cannot be understood if Luke 
himself drew up the speech in Greek. Zeller’s remark to 
the contrary (502 sq.) is very unsatisfactory here and in 
the next case. In ii. 33 and v. 31, in Peter’s addresses, 
Christ is said to be exalted r9 deta tod Geod. As the ex- 
pression occurs in Greek, we should be disposed to render 
it, through, by means of, the right hand of God. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the meaning is to the right 
hand of God; referring to Ps. cx. 1, in respect of which it is 
quite common in the N. T. to speak of Christ as at the right 
hand of God. Now the Greek phrase certainly originated 
simply in a somewhat inaccurate rendering of ‘3D’? by 
the dative. I may notice further the letter of the apostles 
on the liberation of the Gentiles from the Mosaic law, xv. 
23-29. One sign of genuineness here is, that in ver. 25 
Barnabas is named before Paul, while in the rest of the 
account of the apostolical conference (with the single excep- 
tion of ver. 12), as also previously, from a time dating soon 
after the commencement of the missionary journey under- 
taken by the two in common, the opposite order is the more 
usual, and certainly would have been used here, if the letter 
had been a simple forgery of Luke's. From the authority 
which, according to the narrative in the Acts, was exercised 
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by James the Lord’s brother, it would seem that the letter 
was drawn up by him; and this is considerably strengthened 
by the Greek salutation ya/pew in ver. 23, which only occurs 
among the epistles of the N. T. in that of James (i. 1), both 
letters being alike distinguished by the selection of a peculiar 
Greek expression. The authenticity of such a portion of the 
Acts tends to establish the historical character of the whole. 
(c.) As we have not contended for any ad verbum report 
of the speeches in the Acts, we may even allow that there 
are addresses which owe their special form in a still greater 
degree to the author of the book. We may always assume 
this to be the case when the same words are attributed to 
several persons, or to an assembly of persons. Thus, in 
ii. 7, the words of the stranger Jews gathered together at 
the feast of Pentecost; iv. 15, the council of the Sanhedrim 
on Peter and John; iv. 19, the words of Peter and John; 
iv. 24, of the assembled apostles; v. 29, of the apostles 
before the Sanhedrim; vi. 2, of the apostles to the other 
disciples; xiii. 46, of Paul and Barnabas, and so on. In 
these cases it certainly cannot be the writer’s meaning that 
all the individual persons, associated with others, uttered the 
very words attributed to them, but simply that this was the 
general sense of what they said. A modern writer would 
use oblique, where an ancient, and more especially a Hebrew, 
author would prefer direct narration, even when it was not 
at all his intention to report the words, but merely the gene- 
ral sentiment. So in like manner with Gamaliel’s speech, 
delivered before the. Sanhedrim, after the apostles had with- 
drawn (v. 34 sqq.). It is improbable that an authentic 
report of this speech reached the writer (who would be a 
Christian), but a report only as to its general sense and .pur- 
port; while the form in which we have it would be due to 
the reporter, very possibly Luke himself; at any rate, it does 
not belong to a very early period. This is proved simply by 
the fact that mention is made in the speech of the revolt 
of one Theudas, as if it took place long before that of the 
Galilean Judas. Now it is very probable that no one else is 
meant by Theudas than he whom we read of in JOSEPHUS, 
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(Antigg. xx. 5,1), but who, however, arose long after the 
Galilean Judas, and probably even eight years after this trial 
of the apostles; so that Gamaliel could not have mentioned 
him. The case here, however, is unquestionably very diffe- 
rent from what it is with the addresses of the apostles and 
other Christian teachers, against the essential authenticity of 
which it furnishes no argument. To an unprejudiced critic 
these are established on valid grounds, as is the historical 
character in general of this Acts of the Apostles, for the pre- 
servation of which we have all the more reason to thank God, 
since it is the only historical work preserved to us which 
gives anything like a trustworthy account of the apostolical 
period after the Lord’s ascension. The close of the book is 
unsatisfactory. Why is this? (See § 122, 123.) Did Luke 
take it for granted that the subsequent history was known to 
Theophilus? This is not an adequate explanation. Even 
if the latter lived at Rome, and knew that some change had 
taken place in Paul’s circumstances after the lapse of the two 
years, he could hardly have known all the rest of the apostle’s 
history. Most likely Luke intended to carry on his narrative 
further in a third Adyos. 


APOCRYPHAL ACTS OF THE APOSTLES! 


§ 131. 

As there were apocryphal Gospels, so also there were, and 
probably at an early date, apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, 
portions of which have come down to us, though they have 
as little historical value as the apocryphal Gospels. They 
owe their origin partly to particular party interests outside 
of the Catholic Church, partly to a wish to fill up the gaps 
in the canonical books on the lives and labours of most of 
the apostles, which, however, they do for the most part in 
a purely romantic manner. They deal sometimes with the 
general history of the apostles, sometimes with individuals 

1 [Hormann, Apokryphen des N. T., in Herzog’s Realencykl. xii. $20, 
831 sqq.—B.] 
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among them. According to Ep1eHanrus, Her. xxx. 16, the 
Ebionites in his time had an Acts of the Apostles of their own, 
in which James (in contrast to Paul) appears to have played 
the principal part, while Paul is spoken of in a spirit of deadly 
enmity. He is represented as having been by birth a Greek, 
who became a convert to Judaism from attachment to the 
high priest’s daughter; but on failing to obtain the maiden, 
afterwards became hostile to the Jewish law, to the Sabbath, 
and to circumeision. Peter’s history is a mere romance as 
we find it in the werks attributed to CLemens Romanus, 
which have come to us in several recensions. These also 
originated probably with Jewish Christians, but were after- 
wards revised by adherents of the Catholic Church. A con- 
spicuous fabricator of apocryphal Acts of the Apostles was a 
Manichean named Lucius (or Leucius) Charinus (cf. Fasrt- 
CIUs, ii. 768-775), whose works were expressly rejected by 
the Church, and have not come down to us in their original 
form, though we may perhaps have them as revised. In 
Fabricius (ii. 402-742) may be found a copious work in 


Latin (often printed before), Historia apostolica (or Historia. 


certamints apostolict), in ten books. This work professes to 
have been originally written in Hebrew by Asptas, said to 
have been first bishop of Babylon, and subsequently translated 
into Latin by Jutius AFricanus. There can be no doubt, 
however, that it was composed in Latin, probably not before 
the seventh century: it was quite unknown to the early 
writers of the Church. The history of the individual apostles 
is always given separately in it, sometimes after the authority 
of the Acts by Luke, at other times after authorities altogether 
different. For notices in the ancient writers of several other 
apocryphal histories of the apostles, see Fasricius, 745-832, 
who also gives fragments of them. Since his day, several of 
these works in their complete form have been made known, 
especially by TISCHENDORF, Acta Apostolorum apocrypha, ex 
triginta antiquis codictbus Gracis vel nunc primum eruit vel 
secundum atque emendatius edidit, Leipz. 1851, Ixxx. and 
276 pp. This collection consists of thirteen works, seven of 
which, were first edited for.it by TiscHENDORF himself, three 
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had already been so by THILO, while the remaining three were 
known to the learned of former days. These last three are: 

1. Acta Pauli et Thecle, first edited in Greek, with a Latin 
translation by GRaBE, in his Spicilegium Patrum, tom. i. 
(1698), 2d ed. 1700, pp. 95-119, after a not quite complete 
codex in the Bodleian Library. TIscHENDORF gives it (pp. 
40-63) in full, revised from three Paris Mss. TERTULLIAN, 
de Baptismo, xvii., mentions this work as one fathered upon 
the apostle by an Asiatic presbyter who, when taken to task 
for it, alleged affection for Paul as his motive. It contains 
the legend of Thecla, a noble maiden of Iconium, who there 
heard Paul in the house of Onesiphorus, and was so captivated 
by his words that neither her mother nor Thamyris, to whom 
she was betrothed, could induce her to leave him and marry 
the latter. Paul was consequently thrown into prison, when 
she forced her way to him, and being laid on the funeral pile 
was nevertheless unhurt. Subsequently she again met Paul 
and accompanied him to Antioch, where she withstood the 
suit of a distinguished man named Alexander, at whose in- 
stigation she was thrown to the wild beasts, but again escaped 
unhurt and received baptism, and 80 on. 

2. Acta Barnabe: Greek given by TiscHENDORF (pp. 
64-74) ; previously edited by PAPEBROCHE in the Acta Sanc- 
torum, tom. ii., Antwerpise 1698. It professes to have been 
written by John Mark. 

3. Acta Andrew—in the form of a letter from the deacons 
and presbyters of the Churches in Achaia to other Christian 
Churches on Andrew’s martyrdom: previously edited fre- 
quently in Latin, but for the first time in Greek, with a 
Latin translation by Wooe (Lepiz. 1749) from a codex; in 
TIsCHENDORF, in Greek, with a collection of two other Mss. 
(pp. 105-131). Eusebius mentions the wpd£es of, Andrew 
among other works put into circulation by the heretics. So 
also do other Church writers, who attribute it to Leucius, to 
whom no doubt it mainly owed its origin, though afterwards 
revised from an orthodox point of view. 

The three works first edited by THILO are: 

4, Acta Thome: first edited in Greek by Turxo, Leipz. 
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1823 (from Paris Mss. with learned annotations); TrscHEN- 
DORF (pp. 190-234). This work is likewise quoted by 
EPIPHANIUS, AUGUSTINE, and others as apocryphal, and in 
use among the Encratites, Manicheans, and others, and no 
doubt is the same as has come down to us, though not with- 
out alterations. 

5. Acta Petri et Pauli—on the martyrdom of both apostles : 
first edited in full by Tarno, at Halle, in his Easter Pro- 
grammes, 1837, 1838, the last part with the addition of an 
ancient Latin translation ; in TIscHENDORF, with a collection 
of a number of other mss. (pp. 1-39). 

6. Acta Andree et Matthia (or, according to some authori- 
ties, Matthei), in Greek: edited by Taio in a Halle Pro- 
gramme, 1846, from three Paris mss., date somewhere about 
the eighth century; in TIscHENDORF, who newly collated 
these Mss. and two others (pp. 132-166). Here also the 
basis is the fiction of Leucius, but the work has undergone 
considerable revision. 

The following are the seven treatises just edited by 
TISCHENDORF :— 

1. Acta Philippi, or, as the title reads in Greek, é« trav 
mepiodov Didiarmov tov atroaroN\ov— ex peregrinationibus . 
Philippi apostoli; from two mss. in Greek (pp. 75-94), on 
Philip’s martyrdom at Hierapolis, where he is said to have 
preached along with Bartholomew, and his own sister Mari- 
amne. It is placed among the Apocrypha in the decretal of 
Gelasius. 

8. Acta Philippi in Hellade, Greek, from a Paris codex of 
the eleventh century (pp. 95-104): a silly legend on Philip 
the apostle’s dealings with the philosophers at Athens and 
the high priest Ananias, whom they called to their assistance 
from Jerusalem, and who, in spite of all the signs Philip 
wrought before him and others, continued unbelieving, and 
at last went down alive into Hades. 

9. Acta et Martyrium Matthai Apostoli, Greek (pp. 
167-189), from two mss. at Paris and Vienna. This is a 
continuation of the Acta Andrew et Matthie or Matthei 
previously (6) mentioned. It relates the martyrdom of 
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Matthew in the country of the avOpwrodpayor, in the city 
of Myrene.. 

10. Consummatio Thoma (4 rerciwots Owpa rod amoc- 
tonov), Greek (pp. 235-242), from a Paris codex on the 
martyrdom of the Apostle Thomas by the Indians under king 
Misdeos, who, however, as his wife and other of his subjects 
previously, himself was converted after Thomas’ death, be- 
cause a son of his was healed through touching the earth 
where the apostle was buried. On this point it agrees sub- 
stantially with what is related in the book of ABpIAs. 

11. Acta or paptupiov of the Apostle Bartholomew (pp. 
243-260), Greek, from a codex of the thirteenth century, in 
the Library of St. Mark at Venice: on Bartholomew’s preach- 
ing and labours among the Indians, whose false gods he over- 
' threw, converting the king Polymius, whose brother Astreges 
put the apostle to death, and so on. This also agrees sub- 
stantially, and sometimes even verbally, with the work of 
ABDIAS. 

12. The mpafess of the Apostle Thaddeus, Greek (pp. 
261-265), from a Paris codex of the eleventh century, col- 
lated with another at Vienna. It contains an account of the 
. labours of Thaddzeus at the court of king Abgarus of Edessa, 
and in other cities of Syria, until his death. The letter of 
Abgarus to Jesus is also given according to another reeension 
in Evusesius, . £. i. 18. 

13. The mpdfeu of the Apostle John, in Greek (pp. 
266-276), from a codex at Paris of the eleventh century and 
one at Vienna. This work dwells particularly on (a) the 
relations of John to Domitian at Rome, before his banish- 
ment to Patmos, on which the emperor resolved very reluc- 
tantly, from what he had seen and heard of the apostle; (0) 
the longer addresses of John, after his return to Ephesus 
before his death, in which great stress is laid on his perpetual 
' virginity. In this last part the writer professes to be an eye- 
witness. The mpafecs of John is mentioned by EusEBIUs, 
H. E. iii. 25, as one of the works circulated by the heretics ; 
also by ErrpHanius, Her. xivii. 1; AUGUSTINE, ¢. adverse. 
leg. et proph. i. 20, and others. Some, however, regard it as 
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one of the works of Leucius, and something of this kind may 
have formed its basis. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 


§ 132. 
WE can bestow only a short notice on the .Epistles of Paul, 
treating them in their chronological order and historical con- 
nection with his life and labours. Leaving out his death, 
and whatever immediately preceded it, our only sources of 
information here are the Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul’s 
own letters. Of these we possess thirteen in the New Testa- 
ment; for the Epistle to the Hebrews does not of itself claim 
to have been written by him. The genuineness of several of 
the rest has been assailed or denied in modern days, foremost 
the first Epistle to Timothy, then the three Pastoral Epistles 
generally, and even the Epistles to the Thessalonians, as well 
as those to the Ephesians and Colossians. Baur goes still 
further, for he will allow the genuineness of only four; but 
we shall see that only in the case of one perhaps is there any- 
thing like good ground for doubt. It is natural to regard 
these letters as our most trustworthy authority on the apostle’s 
personal history; and whenever anything like a discrepancy 
appears between them and the Acts, we may safely assume 
that the correct account is substantially given in them. And 
yet we shall find that, though even in what it says about the 
Apostle Paul the Acts exhibits much incompleteness, and 
indeed inaccuracy, here and there it is not by any means so 
unhistorical and untrustworthy as some now-a-days would 
have us believe.' 


1(Qn Paul's life and writings, compare, besides older works and the 
various Introductions to the N. T., the following of more recent date :— 
J.T. HEMSEN (0b. 1830), der Ap.- Paulus, sein Leben, Wirken, u. seine 
Schriften,—a posthumous work edited by Liickz, Gott. 1880. K. 
SCHRADER, der Ap. Paulus, Thi. i., chron. Bemerkk. il. s. Leben, Leipz. 
1830; Thi. ii, das Leben des Paulus, 1832; Thl. iii, Lehre des Paulus, 
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§ 133. 

Paul was the son of Jewish parents of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (Rom. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 5), and was born at Tarsus in 
Cilicia (Acts ix. 11, xxi. 39, xxii. 3). On this last point, 
Jerome’s statement, de viris illustr. v., is different. According 
to this Father, the apostle was born at Gyksala, a small town 
of Galilee, which, on its being taken by the Romans, his 
parents left for Tarsus (cf. ejusdem, Comment. in Ep. ad 
Philem., ver. 23). This, however, is obscure, for we cannot 
understand why the possession of a Galilean town in Paul’s 
childhood by the Romans should have forced its Jewish 
inhabitants to emigrate. Jerome is evidently thinking of the 
devastation of the country in the last Jewish-Roman war, 
and has fallen into an utter anachronism. Whatever may 
have led him to say what he does, is of no weight against 
the repeated assertions of the Acts, especially in the last two 
passages above quoted, where the words are the apostle’s own. 
Nor does it follow from Phil. iii. 5 and 2 Cor. xi. 22, where 
Paul speaks of himself as ‘ESpaios and é£ ‘E8palov, that he 
was a Palestinian Jew, since the expressions are not used, 
as Professor Paulus supposes (des Ap. Paulus Briefe an dte 


1888; Thl. iv. u. v., Erkl. der Briefe des P. u. der Apgesch. 1885, 1836. 
J. F. KGHier, Vers. &. die Abfassungszeit der epist. Schrift. im N. T. u. 
d. Apokal., Leipz. 1830. NEANDER, Gesch. der Pflangung u. Leitung d. 
christl. K. durch d. Ap., 2 Thle., Hamb. 1832-33-4, Ausg. 1847, Bd. 1. 
Abechnitt iii. Baur, Paulus der Ap. J. C., Stuttg. 1845. K. WIESELER, 
Chronol. des Apost. Zeitalters bis zum Tode der Ap. Paulus und Petrus, 
mit einem Anhange i. d. Br. an d. Hebrder un Excurs, tl. d. Aufenthalt d. 
App. Paulus u. Petrus in Rom., Gott. 1848. Rup. ANGER, de temporum 
in Actis Apost. rationes, Leipz. 1833. WINER, Real-W.B., article Paulus. 
THOLUCK, Einlettende Bemerkk. in das Studium der Paulin. Briefe, die 
Lebensumstinde, den Charakter u. die Sprache des Apostels betreffend ; 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1835, ii. pp. 364-393 (in his vermischt. Schrift. ii. 
274-329). Ewatp, die Sendschreiben des Ap. Paulus tibersetzt u. erklart, 
Gott. 1857. The Pastoral Epistles, and that to the Ephesians, are not 
included in this work, as EWALD does not think they proceeded directly 
from Paul. (Cf. also his Gesch. d. V. Israel, vol. vi., also published under 
the title Gesch. d. Ap. Zeit. bis zur Zerstérung Jerusalems, Gott. 1858 ; 
also CONYBEARE and Howson'’s Life and Letters of St. Paul, 2 vols. 4to; 
Howson on the Character of St. Paul, 1 vol. 8vo.] 
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Galater u. Rémer-Christen, etc., Heidelb. 1831, p. 323), by 
way of strict contrast with an Hellenistic Jew. His parents, 
and consequently he himself, had the Roman right of citizen- 
ship (Acts xvi. 37 sq., xxii. 25, 29). We do not know how 
they came to possess it. Possibly his father, or one of his 
ancestors, had purchased it, or had received it from the 
Romans on account of some service rendered to them : it is 
certainly incorrect to say that in Paul’s time the town of 
Tarsus itself had the civitas. The apostle’s Jewish name 
was ANY. In the Acts he always appears under this name 
before his conversion, and for some time after sometimes under 
the form SaovnA, sometimes as Grecized into Yaidos. The 
latter is found throughout the narrative in vii. 58, and in 
what follows up to xiii. 9; the former in the Greek rendering 
of Christ’s words addressed to him in Aramzan at his con- 
version, in the address of Ananias, and in ix. 4, 17, where 
Luke narrates the event, and xxii. 7, 18, where Paul himself 
speaks of it. Elsewhere in his letters the apostle always 
calls himself ITaddos ; and so too he is always called in the 
history recorded in the Acts subsequent to xiii. 9, where the 
namne is first applied to him, ZadAos Sé o xat Ilairos. On 
the historical relation of the two names borne by the apostle, 
various opinions have been held. It was not unusual among 
the Hellenistic Jews to add to their Jewish a Roman or 
Greek name, by which they were known in their intercourse 
with these nations, or to transpose their Jewish name into 
one in Greek or Latin most closely resembling it, as Jesus 
into Jason, Dosthai into Dositheus, etc.; and thus Paul would 
be nearest to Saul. Though quite possible, it is yet not 
very probable, that the apostle bore the name Paul in addi- 
tion to his Jewish one from his very childhood; nor is it 
probable that it was given to him at his conversion, for then 
we should have found some intimation of the fact in the 
earlier sections of the Acts. The most probable explanation 
is, that he himself assumed it when, as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, he made his more extended journeys beyond Judea. 
Some have supposed that it was adopted by him with refer- 
ence to the conversion of the proconsul Sergius Paulus in 
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Cyprus (Acts xiii.). So Jerome, ut supra, Meyer, Olshausen, 
Ewald, Gesch. d. Apost. Zeitalters, 419 sq., and Baur in his 
Paulus, p. 98, though he regards the proconsul’s conversion 
as a mere poetical legend, intended to account for the altera- 
tion im the apostle’s name. It is not altogether impossible 
for the change to have been made on the occasion referred 
to; and a plausible argument in favour of this opinion is to 
be found in the fact that the apostle is called Paul imme- 
diately after the proconsul’s conversion (ver. 9), and retains 
the name ever afterwards. Still Luke does not give the 
least hint that he then assumed it for the first time, or, at any 
rate, that he did so with any reference to the proconsul ; and 
though, as we have remarked, such an explanation is possible, 
there is no special probability in its favour. 

The apostle’s native city of Tarsus was in his day not only 
a celebrated place of commerce, but also a distinguished seat 
of Greek learning, and could vie with Athens and Alex- 
andria, though not resorted to by foreigners as were the 
schools of these cities (Strabo, Geog. xiv. 5). The schools 
of the town were doubtless not without their influence on 
the apostle’s early training. The extent of his Greek learning 
has been much discussed (cf. De Wette, § 119, 5, note d). 
Some—Schrader, for instance, recently—have rated it far 
too high, and on grounds which are not very satisfactory. 
Others, again, have gone too far in denying to him all know- 
ledge of Greek literature—for instance, Thalemann (1769), 
and Bertholdt, who avers that he never could have been in 
_& position to write Greek,—an unwarrantable assertion if he 
had been even born in Palestine, of parents who spoke only 
Aramean. His letters and speeches exhibit traces of an 
acquaintance with Greek literature, especially with the Greek 
poets. Thus 1 Cor. xv. 33 was, according to Jerome, a‘sen- 
tence from Menander; Tit. i. 12, according to Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (Strom. i. 299, ed. Sylburg.), from Epimenides. We 
may also compare his speech at Athens (Acts xvii. 28) with 
what is said by Aratus of Cilicia (Phenomena, v.) and by 
Cleanthes (Hymn. in Jovem, v.). From these three passages 
Jerome infers (ad Galat. iv. 24), Paulum scisse, licet non ad 
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perfectum, seculares litteras. He may indeed, as Tholuck, De 
Wette, and others suppose, have gained this knowledge at a 
later period of life, some time (say) during his abode in Cilicia 
after his conversion (Acts ix. 30; Gal. i. 21); but there is 
no valid reason for denying that the son of a Roman citizen 
could have learnt something of Greek authors while yet a 
youth at Tarsus. But let this be as it may, it is quite certain 
Paul’s early education was more Jewish than Greek. Though 
he appears to have been early destined to the vocation of a 
learned Jew as a rabbi, he was taught a handicraft,—this 
being the custom among the Jews, according to their pro- 
verb, “ Who teaches his son no trade, teaches him to steal.” 
He became a tentmaker,! and as such was wont to earn a 
livelihood when staying longer than usual in any place, and 
anxious not to become burdensome to the brethren.’ His 
education in Jewish learning he received at Jerusalem, to 
which city, it is plain from his own statements, he must have 
gone while young. We see this from Acts xxii. 3, and 
especially xxvi. 4 sq., with which we may compare vil. 58, 
where he is described at Stephen’s execution as a veavias. 
It is therefore incorrect to speak of him, as Eichhorn, Hem- 
sen, and others do, as being in Jerusalem for the first time 
only in his riper years—his thirtieth, according to Hemsen. 
On the other hand, it is not likely that he was at Jerusalem 
in his earliest childhood, or he would not so repeatedly distin- 
guish himself as of Tarsus. The exact time of his coming 
to the Jewish metropolis cannot, however, be determined ; 
probably it was not before his twelfth year, and most likely 
at a still later time. Nor do we know whether he was 
accompanied by his parents, or sent by them to be educated 
in one of the schools to be found in that city. We can only 
infer from Acts xxiii. 16 that his sister’s son, and psobably 
the sister herself, lived at Jerusalem. While in the city, 
Paul especially resorted to the school of Gamaliel the Pharisee 


1 This is the simple interpretation of oxnvorords (Acts xviii. 3)—the 
ufacturer of tents for travellers, made of cloth or leather. 
Acta xviii. 3, xx. 24; 1 Thess, ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 12, 
ix. 6-15; 2 Cor. xii. 13 sq. 
VOL. I. 2B 
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(Acts xxii. 3). Gamaliel was a Jewish doctor, held in high 
esteem also among the Jews who belonged to the sect of the 
Pharisees, and was distinguished above many for his learning 
and liberal spirit, and had even turned his attention to Greek 
philosophy (cf. Jost, Gesch. d. Israel. seit der Zeit Maccab. 
Thi. iii., Berl. 1822, p. 170 sqq., and the Appendix to the 
eleventh book, note 39; and THOLUCK, p. 286). He wasa 
grandson of the renowned R. Hillel, a native of Babylon, 
who, a short time before Christ, was at the head of one 
of the most famous of Jewish schools, rivalling that of 
R. Schammai. With the Jewish reports of Gamaliel’s cha- 
racter agrees the narrative, in Acts v. 34 sqq., of his wise 
moderation when the apostles were brought before the high 
council for judgment. In his school, then, Paul was educated 
as a legist of the sect of the Pharisees (Phil. ii. 5; Acts 
xxvi. 5, xxii. 3). According to Acts xxiii. 6, his father also 
belonged to this sect (vids Sapicaiov) ; or rather, as the more 
probable reading there is Papicaiwy, his parents or ancestors 
generally were Pharisees. 


§ 134. 

How long Paul continued under Gamaliel’s instruction, and 
in what relation personally he stood to him, we do not know. 
He certainly does not appear to have followed his master’s 
wise and circumspect moderation. Like so many of the 
Pharisees, he was a narrow zealot for the observance of the 
Jaw of his fathers and the pharisaic ordinances, and therefore 
cherished great dislike and bitterness of feeling towards the 
Nazarenes, or those who confessed Christ, who seemed to him 
to be overthrowing the law (Gal. i. 13 sq.; Phil. iii. 6). He 
is first mentioned in the Acts at the stoning of Stephen, 
as a young man to whose care those engaged in that dread- 
ful deed committed their clothes, and who himself took 
delight in what was done (Acts vii. 58, viii. 1, xxii. 20). 
He speedily showed himself more active in the persecution 
which soon afterwards arose against Christ’s disciples in 
Jerusalem (viii. 1), in which he took part with fanatical zeal. 
Commissioned by the Sanhedrim, he began to hale men and 
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women to prison, caused them to be beaten in the synagogues 
on account of their faith, gave his approval when they were 
put to death, and sought by terrors to induce them Bracdn- 
petv—that is, to deny Christ by blaspheming against Him.’ 
Nor was he satisfied with thus treating the believers at 
Jerusalem. He followed them even to other cities, whither 
they had fled in consequence of the persecution, and where 
they had been to some extent successful in spreading the 
gospel (Acts xxvi. 11). Thus it came to pass that on one 
occasion, érs éwirvéwy ameikhs wal hovov eis tovs pabyras Tod 
Kupfov (Acts ix. 1), he was going to Damascus, furnished 
with letters from the Sanhedrim to the Jewish synagogues in 
that city, authorizing him to bind any adherents of the new 
doctrine he might find there, and bring them to Jerusalem. 
But while on the way, and now near to Damascus, he had 
such a manifestation of the Lord as wrought a complete 
change in him. The story of his conversion is told three 
times in the Acts of the Apostles: first in Luke’s narrative 
(ix. 1-19); and then twice in Paul’s own words—to the people 
at Jerusalem (xxii. 5-16), and, more briefly, before Agrippa 
and Festus at Casarea (xxvi. 12-18). The two last accounts 
occur in those sections of the Acts which were almost cer- 
tainly written originally by one of Paul’s companions on his 
journeys from Macedonia to Jerusalem, and at a later time 
from Cesarea to Rome. This friend, in our opinion, was 
Timothy, who was also probably with the apostle when he 
delivered the speeches in question—at any rate when he de- 
livered the first of them. We have every reason, therefore, 
for assuming that they are given us, as to all essential points, 
exactly as they fell from Paul, and that what they relate 
really happened, and was not at all likely to have been drawn 
up by Luke merely; and this, indeed, is confirmed if we 
look at the narrative which Luke himself has given us. This 
agrees substantially, and to some extent even verbally, with 
Paul’s, especially what he says in xxii., but exhibits occa- 
sional variations or amplifications, yet of such a kind that we 


1 Acts viii. 3, xxii, 4, 19, xxvi. 9, 11; Gal. i 18; 1 Cor. xv. 9; Phil. 
iii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 18. 
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may infer almost with certainty that Luke made Paul’s nar- 
rative the basis of his own, without keeping quite strictly to 
it, probably adding what he had heard of the matter from 
others. 

According to Paul’s own account, the event took place 
thus. He had, with his companions, already got near to 
Damascus, when at mid-day a bright light shone round about 
him, so that he fell in fear down to the ground. He then 
heard the voice of the Lord (according to xxvi. in the Hebrew 
tongue) calling to him, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” The statement in ix. 7, that the men who journeyed 
with him heard the voice, but saw no man, must be regarded 
as inaccurate; for in xxii. 9 the apostle expressly says that 
his companions saw the light (cf. xxvi. 13), but did not hear 
the voice which spoke to him. We might conclude from 
this that the light was something more real and substantial, 
which all present would see, but not so the voice which Paul 
heard, and which he seems to have perceived, not as some 
sound audible from without, but simply inwardly, as in a 
vision ; and yet it must have been truly objective and articu- 
late, or he could not have distinguished it as speaking in 
Aramean (xxvi. 14). The light had so blinded Paul, that 
when he arose he could see nothing, and had to be led by his 
companions to Damascus. In this condition of blindness he 
remained until (according to ch. ix., on the third day) a pious 
believer, a Jew by race, named Ananias, was directed by a 
vision to go to him, at whose word his sight was restored. 
He received baptism, and henceforth made a full surrender 
of his life to the Lord’s service. 

The miraculous character of his conversion, and the reality 
of the Lord’s objective manifestation to him, whereby it 
was krought about,’ is confirmed by express allusions in 
the Pauline Epistles, especially Gal. i. 15 sq., where the 


1 [BEYscHLaa (Stud. u. Krit. 1864, pp. 197-264) argues against HoL- 
STEN (in HILGENFELD’s Zeitschr. 1860, p. 223 sqq.), who endeavours to 
prove Paul’s conversion, and the manifestation of Christ to him, to have 
been purely subjective; and against Baur (das Christenthum und die 
christl. Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhundert, 2d ed. p. 44 sqq.).] 
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expressions xadéoas (we) Sid THs ydpeTos avrod, and evdd- 
Knoev .. . amokadiwnpat Tov viov avTov ev épol, refer, as the 
context shows, in each case primarily to the illumination and 
call vouchsafed to him near and at Damascus. Again, when 
in 1 Cor. ix. 1 he says that he had “seen the Lord,” he 
cannot mean during His life and sojourn on earth; for even 
if he had seen Him then, which is not likely, this would have 
been no argument for his apostolical authority. He must 
allude to the event on the way to Damascus, when the exalted 
Saviour appeared to him. Lastly, in 1 Cor. xv. 8, after re- 
ferring to the various manifestations of the risen Jesus, he 
goes on expressly to say that last of all He was seen by him, 
the persecutor of the Church. We may also compare with 
the apostle’s own words what is said in xxii. 14 by Ananias 
in describing the event which occurred to him, ideiy tov 
Sixasoy xal dxotoas davnv ex tov oTopatos avrod, and also 
the expression @POnv cov in xxvi. 16. 

Even after this first manifestation of the Lord, special 
revelations were from time to time vouchsafed to Paul, by 
which his faith and knowledge were confirmed and enlarged 
(cf. Acts xxii. 17 sqq., 2 Cor. xii. 1 sqq.; and also Acts xvi. 9, 
Gal. ii. 2). To these he always appealed to prove that his 
knowledge of the gospel came not through men, or even 
through such as were apostles before him, but by direct 
revelation from Christ Himself, from whom also he had re- 
ceived his apostleship (Gal. i. 1, 11 sqq., 15 sqq., ii. 6; Eph. 
lil, 2 sq.). Still it is not probable that the revelations spoken 
of referred to facts connected with the gospel history, or to 
special doctrines. It is true we find that even in these Paul 
claims to have been taught by the Lord, and speaks of him- 
self as receiving from the Lord, or uttering the word of the 
Lord (cf. especially 1 Cor. xi. 23, vii. 10, 25; 1 Thess. iv. 15). 
We are, however, probably to understand him not of instruc- 
tion bestowed directly, but through true tradition of what the 
Lord had said. We cannot well doubt that even before his 
conversion he knew something of many facts in the life of 
Jesus, partly through common report, and partly, it may be, 
through the earlier minor gospel histories, especially the col- 
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lected discourses, and it is very possible that after his con- 
version he took great pains to increase and confirm his 
knowledge of these matters; and yet he may have regarded 
any trustworthy information that came to him respecting 
them as something received of the Lord. 


§ 135. 

For the years immediately subsequent to his conversion we 
must fill up the narrative in Acts ix. 19-26 by Gal. i. 17 
sqq. and 2 Cor. xi. 32 sq. We are told in the Acts that 
Paul remained some time (#épas tevds) with the disciples at 
Damascus, and at once preached Jesus in the synagogue, to 
the astonishment of the Jews, who had heard for what pur- 
pose he had come thither. After some time had elapsed (as 
émdnpobvro juépas ixavat) the Jews resolved to murder him, 
and for this purpose watched the gates day and night. The 
disciples, however, contrived to let him down at night by the 
wall in a basket, and he came to Jerusalem. On the other 
hand, from Galatians, ut supra, we learn: (a) that his visit to 
Jerusalem was not till three years afterwards, that is, three 
years after his conversion, for this is no doubt the meaning ; 
(6) that in the interval he had been to Arabia, and had re- 
turned to Damascus before he went to Jerusalem. From 
what he himself says, it is very probable that his first stay at 
Damascus was very brief; and possibly he only began to 
preach in the synagogues of the city during his second visit, 
after his return from Arabia, though he may indeed have 
frequented them on his first (cf. Acts xxvi. 20). At any 
rate, it is much more probable that his deliverance from the 
plots of the Jews, of which we read in the Acts, took place 
towards the close of his second visit. There can be no doubt 
it was the same as that mentioned in 2 Cor xi. 32 sq., where 
the apostle tells us that the ethnarch under king Aretas, at 
Damascus, had set a guard to take him, but he escaped, 
being let down in a basket through a window by the wall. 
The ethnarch doubtless acted at the instigation of the Jews, 
who had prejudiced him against Paul. The mention of this 
person shows, that at the time Damascus was under the sway 
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of the Arabian king Aretas ;' and the circumstance has been 
often used to determine the date of Paul's flight from that 
city, and then that also of his conversion. The conclusions 
arrived at, however, have been very different, and not very 
satisfactory. Damascus at this period belonged to the 
Roman province of Syria; and even its coins are stamped 
with the likenesses of the Emperors Augustus and Tiberias, 
as well as Nero and his successors. Its occupation by Aretas 
could only have been very transitory; but as we have no 
other historical information respecting it, we can only deter- 
mine conjecturally and vaguely when it took place. Aretas 
made war with his son-in-law Herod Antipas, who had 
divorced his first wife, a daughter of Aretas, in order to 
marry Herodias. Antipas being defeated, appealed for aid 
to the Emperor Tiberius, who commanded Vitellius, the 
Syrian governor, to chastise Aretas. While Vitellius was on 
his march, he had news of the death of Tiberius (37 A.D. in 
the month of March), which led him to withdraw his troops 
(Joseph. Antig. xviii. 5, 3). We may with tolerable cer- 
tainty conclude that Aretas did not take Damascus before 
the retreat of Vitellius, but rather, as many have maintained, 
after that event, in the winter of 37 a.p., retaining possession 
of it for some short time, at the longest not in all probability 
beyond 39 a.p. Wieseler, however (ut supra, 167-175; and 
Herzog’s Real-Encykl., Arethas), thinks that the new Emperor 
Caligula himself, at the instigation of Agrippa, who was in 
Rome, conferred the city on Aretas, who held it even after: 
Caligula’s death, under Claudius. At any rate, it seems quite 
clear from the passage in 2d Corinthians, that Paul’s flight 
could not have taken place before the year 37, and therefore 
his conversion cannot be dated before 34 or 35, whether and 
how much later we cannot say; but that it could not have 
been earlier is plain, even if we look simply at the fact that, 


1 Looking at Paul’s own words, we cannot agree with ANGER, p. 180 
sqq., and others, that this ethnarch was at Damascus at the time simply 
by accident, and either from friendship for the Jews, or enmity against 
the apostle, excited the Roman authorities to take measures against 
him. 
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when it took place, Christianity had already found its way 
into Damascus. | 

We cannot determine with certainty from Gal. i. 17 sqq. 
whether Paul went to Jerusalem directly after his flight 
from Damascus. He tells us, however, expressly, that his 
reason for going to that city was to become personally ac- 
quainted (ioropycat) with Peter, who had hitherto been the 
most active in spreading the gospel. With him he appears 
to have taken up his abode; but his stay did not extend 
beyond some fifteen days, during which the only one besides 
Peter whom he saw of the more prominent Christian teachers 
with whom he subsequently came into something like colli- 
sion, was James the Lord’s brother. To these, as well as to 
the believers at Jerusalem generally, he was, according to 
Acts ix. 27, introduced by the Hellenist Barnabas. The 
statement, however, is too vague and loose, that Barnabas 
brought Paul to the apostles, and was the first to tell them 
of his conversion, though, in agreement with it, the author of 
the Acts represents this visit to Jerusalem as immediately 
subsequent to the apostle’s conversion, whereas they were 
separated from one another by an interval of three years. 
From what is said in the Acts, we might easily infer that this 
visit to Jerusalem was of some duration, which is more pre- 
cisely determined by the apostle’s own words. He is spoken 
of in the Acts as if he had openly appeared in Jerusalem as 
a preacher of Christ, and had disputed especially with the 
Hellenistic Jews, though, judging from Galatians, ut supra, 
we should understand in the latter case private discussions 
confined to former acquaintances, with whom he now again 
came into contact. 

To the time of this visit belongs also what Paul narrates 
in Acts xxii. 17-21 of the vision he had while praying in the 
temple, when the Lord showed him he must quickly depart 
from Jerusalem, because the people there would not receive 
his testimony. He was to be sent far away among the Gen- 
tiles. From the answer which he at first gave to the Lord’s 
words (ver. 19 sq.), it is clear that he could not then have 
preached openly in Jerusalem ; nor from what follows does 
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he seem hitherto, even three years after his conversion, to 
have preached to the Gentiles. We cannot admit, with 
Schrader, Wieseler (pp. 162-165, Comment. ber d. Brief 
P. an die Galater, Gott. 1859, p. 592 sqq.), that this vision was 
identical with the rapture mentioned in 2 Cor. xii. 2 sqq., in 
which Paul heard unspeakable words, for he tells us that 
this took place fourteen years before; but between the visit 
to Jerusalem of which we have been speaking and the com- 
position of 2d Corinthians there was a longer interval than 
fourteen years. 


§ 136. 

From Jerusalem Paul went (Gal. i. 21) to Syria and 
Cilicia; and with this agrees the statement in Acts ix. 30, 
that, in order to rescue him from the plots of the Jews at 
Jerusalem, the brethren sent him to Caesarea (Stratonis, on 
the Mediterranean), and thence to Tarsus, his native city. 
We are not told how long Paul remained in these regions, 
the home of his early days: it may have been for a year, or 
for several years; and we can well believe that during this 
time he would not be inactive in the cause of the gospel, 
although we are altogether without any information on his 
labours. According to Acts xi. 25, Paul was brought away 
from Tarsus by Barnabas, with whom he went to Antioch, 
where he remained (ver. 26) a whole year, zealously occupied 
in Christian teaching. Into this city (ver. 20 sqq.) Chris- 
tianity liad already found entrance among not only Jews, but 
Greeks, and it was for this reason Barnabas had been sent 
thither from Jerusalem. He left it for Tarsus, but returned 
again, bringing Paul with him. There can be no doubt that 
the preaching of both these men was directed, if not exclu- 
sively, at least mainly, to the Greeks at Antioch, and was 
intended both to excite and confirm Christian faith. Their 
departure from the city was due to an external cause. On 
the occasion of a famine in the time of Claudius, which had 
been predicted by a Christian prophet named Agabus, the 
Christians at Antioch made a collection for the brethren in 
Judea, and sent it to the elders at Jerusalem by the hands of 
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Barnabas and Paul (vers. 27-30). This famine, from which 
Judea suffered severely, took place, according to Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 5, 2), when Cuspius Fadus, and subsequently Tibe- 
rius Alexander, were governors of the province, the former 
of whom received office after the death of Agrippa 1. (44 A.D.) ; 
but when the latter died is not certain, though probably at 
the latest it was in the year 46. In any case, the famine 
lasted some years. It may have begun with a scarcity in the 
year 44, and probably was at its worst in 45 a.p., when the 
first transmission of the collection from Antioch to Jerusalem 
may have taken place, as Wieseler (pp. 156-161) indeed 
maintains, though the reasons he gives are not always sound. 

On the termination of their mission, we read in Acts 
xii. 25, that “ Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem 
(to Antioch) when they had fulfilled their ministry, and took 
with them John, whose surname was Mark” (the evangelist). 
It would seem, therefore, as if both Barnabas and Paul had 
been to Jerusalem, though no particulars are given us of their 
journey and abode there. But, in fact, it is difficult to recon- 
cile a visit at this time to the holy city on Paul’s part with 
Gal. ii. 1 sqq., where the apostle speaks of a journey to Jeru- 
salem which he made with Barnabas “ fourteen years after.’* 
From the expression he uses (@rerra Sia Sexateocapwy érav 
wad avéBny eis ‘Tepoco\vpa), taken in connection with what 
he says before, I hold it as good as certain that this journey 
is not to be reckoned from the same time as that of the three 
years mentioned in i. 18, that is, from the time of his con- 
version (so many interpreters: Olshausen, Schott, Anger ; 
Fritzsche, Opuse. Acad. ; Wieseler, p. 177, and on Gal. ii. 1; 
and others), but from the time of that journey itself, so that 
it would be seventeen years after his conversion. Now, if 
we consider the scope and connection of the passage in Gala- 
tians, we can hardly doubt that the visit it speaks of was 
really the second paid by Paul to Jerusalem, and that in the 
interval he had not been there at all. We seem therefore at 
first sight almost inevitably led to identify it with that occa- 
sioned by the famine under Claudius, of which we read in 
Acts xi. 27-30 and xii. 25; and this was the view of Ter- 
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tullian, adv. Mare. i. 20, and Eusebius, Chron., which has 
been adopted by many learned men in modern times. It 
is, however, unsatisfactory on chronological grounds, for the 
journey recorded in Acts xi. 12 must have taken place at 
the latest in the year 46, and therefore could not have been 
seventeen, or even fourteen, years after Paul's conversion. 
Besides, from the particulars Paul gives us in Gal. ii. of this 
journey, and the whole way in which he speaks of it, there 
can be no doubt that it was the same as that recorded in 
Acts xv. So Irenseus maintains, adv. Her. ili. 13, and 
most modern interpreters, including Anger. If this be cor- 
rect, then, bearing in mind what we have already said, it is 
plainly utterly improbable that before this journey Paul had 
been at Jerusalem more than once after his conversion, still 
less that he had been there three times (as Wieseler main- 
tains, identifying the journey of Gal. ii. 1 sqq. with that of 
Acts xviii. 22, but on grounds in which there is a good deal 
of sophistry, pp. 176-201, and his Galatians, p. 553 sqq.). 
We are therefore, on the whole, compelled to conclude that 
Paul did not go to Jerusalem at the time of the famine, 
though he is represented to have done so in the Acts, which, 
however, does not give us any very precise information of 
the visit. The true state of the case most probably was, that 
Paul started for Judea with Barnabas to convey the collec- 
tion from Antioch, but stopped short of Jerusalem, thinking 
it better perhaps, on account of the bitter feeling against 
him which he had before experienced from the people there, 
and which still existed, to remain in some other district of 
Judea, and leave all further care of the collection to Barnabas, 
with whom, however, he returned to Antioch, to the Chris- 
tians of which place it might easily have been unknown that 
he had not been to Jerusalem. 


§ 137. 

This journey of Paul and Barnabas, and their absence from 
Antioch, probably did not take up any very great length of 
time, though we do not know how long, or how long they re- 
mained in Antioch before they undertook their great mission- 
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ary journey recorded in Acts xiii. xiv. For this mission Bar- 
nabas and Paul were set apart by the direction of the Holy 
Ghost. They took John Mark with them as a companion, 
but he returned to Jerusalem before the journey was finished 
(§ 47). The travellers went first to Seleucia, thence by ship 
to Cyprus, which they crossed from east to west, and then 
- on to Perga in Pamphylia, where Mark left them ; thence 
again to Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, and other cities of 
Lycaonia, especially Lystra and Derbe, returning by way of 
Lystra to the Pisidian Antioch, and then through Pisidia to 
Perga and Attalia, where they took ship for Antioch in Syria, 
from which they had started. Luke’s account of this journey 
probably refers to only a part of it (cf. § 127), and is an 
abstract of some longer report written most likely by one of 
the travellers, or by some friend who had heard of it from 
them. It is very summary, and enters into details only in 
the case of a few towns, such as Paphos in Cyprus, where 
Paul converted the Roman governor Sergius Paulus, after 
having at a word smitten with blindness a false Jewish pro- 
phet who had tried to seduce the proconsul from the faith 
(xiii. 6-12); the Pisidian Antioch, where we have given us 
at length an address delivered by Paul on his first visit on 
the Sabbath at the synagogue (xiii. 14-52); Lystra, where 
Paul healed a born cripple, which led the people to regard 
him and Barnabas as Zeus and Hermes. 

The usual practice of the two missionaries on this journey 
was to go to the Jews—with whom, of course, they were 
closely connected—in their synagogues ; where also they had 
the opportunity of being heard by Greeks, men, and especially 
women, who were more or less attached to Judaism, and by 
means of whom they became known to other Greeks also. 
We have already remarked (§ 123) how incorrect it is to 
assert, with Baur and others, that this account of Paul’s con- 
duct—that is, that he went first to the Jews—is utterly unhis- 
torical, and originated simply in an apologetic and conciliatory 
purpose. We see from the Epistle to the Romans, which all 
Baur’s school admit to be genuine, that even in his later 
years Paul looked upon the Jews as specially interested in 
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the divine promises (i. 16, ’Iovdaip re mparov cal "EXAnre) ; 
how near to his heart was the conversion of these his own 
people, and how he hoped to be working himself for this end 
even by his labours as the Apostle of the Gentiles (x1. 13 
sq.) ; and how convinced he was that some time or other all 
Israel would be saved (xi. 26). Compare also what he says 
in xi. 11 of the gospel as having been specially addressed to 
the Gentiles, because the Jews had rejected it, which exactly 
corresponds with his own conduct and Barnabas’, e.g. in 
Pisidian Antioch (Acts xiii. 46). In very many places the 
preachers of the Gospel speedily met with violent opposition 
from the Jews, who, wherever they had not the power them- 
selves to interfere, strove to stir up the heathen against them. 
Thus we read that in Pisidian Antioch the Jews stirred up 
against them tas ceBopévas yuvatxas Tas evoynmovas Kal TOUS 
ampwrous THS Todews, so that they were driven away from 
that region; again at Iconium (xiv. 4 sqq.), at Lystra, where, 
instigated by Jews from Antioch and Iconium, the people 
even stoned Paul, and drew him out of the city as one dead. 
We may now notice the relation of the two preachers to 
one another, as it appears in the account we have of their 
common journey. At the commencement, as in the preceding 
part of the book, Barnabas appears to have a certain priority, 
and Paul to be subordinate to him, so that Barnabas is men- 
tioned first, xiti. 1, 2, 7 (as also xi. 30, xii. 25). But in the 
course of the journey this order is changed. Even at xiii. 13 
the travellers are distinguished as of aepi Tov Iladdov, and 
generally afterwards Paul and Barnabas, or Paul with Bar- 
nabas (only at xiv. 14, of dwocroAo: BapvdBas xai Ilainos). 
No doubt Barnabas had been a member of the Christian com- 
munity longer, and was also older than Paul; but though so 
distinguished a teacher, he was nevertheless inferior to Paul 
in natural and supernatural gifts, especially in the gift of 
speech, so that in their common work Paul was always more 
conspicuous both in word and deed. This relation of the two 
to one another is confirmed by (among other facts) what is 
said in xiv. 12 of the inhabitants of Lystra, calling Barnabas 
Zeus, but Paul Hermes, because he was the chief speaker. 
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How much time was occupied in this first missionary tour 
we are not told. But if we bear in mind how many provinces 
and cities were visited by the two preachers, and that it was 
not their aim to hurry on as fast as possible, but to proclaim 
the gospel, and to found and establish the kingdom of God 
in men’s hearts, we may certainly allow a couple of years for 
the whole. As regards many cities of Asia Minor, such as 
the Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, it appears quite clear 
from the report, either from express statements, or from the 
circumstances related as occurring in them, that their stay in 
such places Jasted many weeks, or a considerable time, and 
very likely this was the case also with other places of which 
we read nothing particular; otherwise they would not have 
formally set up Churches, and appointed elders for them, as 
we are expressly told they did in the cities of Lycaonia, and 
that region generally (Acts xiv. 23). 


§ 138. 

In Antioch Paul and Barnabas remained some time, ypovov 
ovx odtyov (Acts xiv. 28), but we cannot with any certainty 
say howlong. We only see from Gal. ii. 1 that their journey 
thence to Jerusalem (Acts xv.) took place seventeen years 
after Paul’s conversion. The occasion of this journey was 
as follows. The Christian society at Jerusalem had always 
consisted almost exclusively of Jewish Christians, either 
Jews by birth, or such as not only had been previously 
attached to the Jewish worship, but also by circumcision 
had been incorporated into the Jewish nation. All these 
continued as Jews to participate in the temple service, and 
to observe the ordinances of the Jewish law, just as the Lord 
Himself while on earth, and His disciples, had done. In this 
Church there were scarcely any such Gentiles to be found 
as, like Cornelius, before their conversion had attained to 
some knowledge of the one true living God, and without 
being circumcised had attached themselves more or less to 
Jewish worship as “ proselytes of the gate” (1981 "3, in the 
Acts o¢Bouevor), on whom were enjoined the so-called seven 
laws of Noah (WINER, Real- Wort. B., Proselyten ; LEYRER, 
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in Herzog’s Real-Encyki. xii. 249 sq., and others). Peter had 
need of a special revelation to induce him to go to Cornelius, 
and had to take some pains afterwards to justify himself at 
Jerusalem for entering into such an association. Now, as 
these uncircumcised proselytes of the gate were not regarded 
by the Jews us full Israelites, and the strict legal Jews 
always hesitated to come into any close contact with them, 
especially to eat in common with them, fearing lest they 
should thereby be rendered unclean; so the stricter among 
the Jewish Christians also hesitated to receive Gentiles into 
Christian fellowship unless they had become members of the 
chosen nation by circumcision, and were ‘thus pledged to an 
observance of the Jewish law. They indeed acknowledged 
Jesas as the promised Messiah, but maintained the binding 
obligation of the Mosaic law even after Christ’s appearance, 
not only on such as were Jews by birth, but on all who 
desired to be of the family of God, and to share in the 
salvation of Messiah. Without circumcision, they thought 
one could have no part with God’s people, who on their part 
were only defiled by intercourse with the uncircumcised. On 
the other hand, in Antioch very many uncircumcised Greeks 
had for a long time been admitted to the fellowship of the 
Church, the greater number of whom had doubtless never, 
even as proselytes of the gate, been connected with the 
Jewish religion; and this was true to a still greater extent 
in the case of those Churches which Paul and Barnabas had 
founded in the course of their missionary journey. After 
their return to Antioch, then, a controversy arose, occasioned 
by some Jewish Christians who‘came thither, and insisted 
that, if the believers wished to be saved, they must submit to 
circumcision,—a position which brought them specially into 
collision with Barnabas and Paul. The Church at Antioch 
was accordingly induced to send these two trusted servants 
of Christ along with some others, among whom, according to 
Gal. ii. 1, 3, was the uncircumcised Titus, to Jerusalem, to 
consult with the overseers of the Church, the apostles and 
elders, on the points in dispute. Paul tells us in Gal. ii. that 
he was moved to undertake this journey (which, according to 
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the Acts, was made through Phoenicia and Samaria) by a 
divine revelation,—a statement which may easily be reconciled 
with what we read in the Acts, on some such supposition 
as that the Church at Antioch resolved upon his mission 
primarily on the ground of what he himself had told them 
of the revelation referred to. Indeed, the statements gene- 
* rally in the Epistle to the Galatians and in the Acts, so far 
from being irreconcilable, as Baur and others suppose, are 
merely complementary of one another. The Acts gives 
more prominence to what took place publicly in reference to 
the demand of the Judaizing party; Paul, in the Galatians, 
to what concerned himself personally,—the approval of his 
special teaching by the leaders of the Church at Jerusalem, 
by James (the Lord’s brother), Peter, and John, when they 
learnt his gifts and call to the apostleship, and the blessing 
which had followed his labours, and their ready assent (Sefiads 
éSwxav .... xowwvias) that he and Barnabas should con- 
tinue to work as hitherto among the Gentiles. From the 
way also in which Paul speaks, it does not at all look as if 
those leaders at Jerusalem were themselves influenced by a 
narrow Judaism, and had only made a few concessions to the 
Apostle of the Gentiles out of sheer necessity. What Paul 
says of them is not at all irreconcilable, as Baur and others 
maintain, with the liberal temper attributed to them in the 
Acts in their public conduct on this occasion, when Peter and 
James strongly recommend, even in the Church at Jerusalem, 
and against the demand of the strict Judaizers, that the 
Gentile converts should be circumcised, and obey the law of 
Moses, that no such yoke should be laid upon them. Of 
these public transactions Paul makes no mention at all; 
but that the circumcision of the Gentiles was a question 
discussed at this time at Jerusalem, is quite clear from the 
prominence he himself gives in ver. 3 to the fact that even — 
Titus, who was a Greek, and who accompanied him, was not 
compelled to submit to that rite. From the way in which he 
speaks, it is not improbable, or rather it is almost certain, 
that some attempt to bring this about had been made; but 
taking even the apostle’s own words, it is not at all likely that 
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it proceeded from the rulers of the Church at Jerusalem, 
but rather from others, whom Paul indeed expressly describes 
as (ver. 4) wapevodxrous yevdadérgous, oitives mapetonOov 
xatacKoTrhnoas THY édevbeplay Lav, K.T.r. 

According to the Acts, the result of the deliberations at 
Jerusalem was, that the Church there declared itself in agree- 
ment with James’ proposal, not to enjoin on the Gentiles 


_ circumcision and the whole Jewish law, but only (as in the 


case of the proselytes of the gate) certain points, the neglect 
of which would lead their Jewish brethren to be always very 
scrupulous of any close intercourse with them. These in- 
junctions related to fornication, which among the Gentiles 
was often held to be quite permissible,’ tasting flesh sacri- 
ficed to idols, blood, and things strangled. The counsel 
was communicated by a letter to the Gentile Christians at 
Antioch, and throughout Syria and Cilicia, which was trans- 
mitted by two members of the Jerusalem Church, Judas 
Barsabas and Silas, who accompanied Paul and Barnabas on 
their return to Antioch. According to Gal. ii. 10, Paul and 
Barnabas on their part had engaged to bear the poor in 
mind, and especially to aid the poorer brethren in Judea by 
collections made among the Gentile Christians. With respect 
to this apostolical letter, we have already (§ 130) pointed out 
a few circumstances which go to prove it genuine, and a 
production of James. It is, however, somewhat remarkable 
that its contents are given and referred to in the Acts only 
(xvi. 4, xxi. 25), and not at all in any of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
not even where we might reasonably have expected some 
allusion to them,—as, for instance, when the apostle is speak- 
ing, as in the Galatians and Colossians, of the demand made 
by the strict Judaizers that the Gentiles should be circum- 
cised, or, as in 1 Cor. viii—x. and Rom. xiv., of eating flesh 
offered in sacrifice to idols. This fact, nevertheless, would 
not justify us in pronouncing, with Baur and his school, the 


1 It is quite incorrect to understand by xopss/c, as some have done 
—even WIESELER, p. 185, note—incest, or contract of marriage especially 
within the degrees prohibited by the Mosaic law, or Con, p. i?) a 
second marriage. 
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letter spurious in its contents as well as its form—a mere 
forgery of the author of the Acts—depriving the account of 
the transactions connected with it of all historical truth. 
Rather indeed does it lead us to conclude that the recom- 
mendations of the letter were not regarded as perpetually 
obligatory on all Gentile converts. They were meant only 
for such as were members of the Churches in Syria and 
Cilicia, and especially of the Church at Antioch; and they 
enjoined the matters specified, not because these were all 
equally important and essential, but because, where the 
Churches consisted of Jews and Gentiles, their observance 
on the part of the latter would restore peace, and dispel all 
fear of defilement from personal intercourse on the part of 
the former. Certainly the letter itself nowhere speaks as if 
what it prescribed was to be always binding on all Gentile 
Christians in the Churches already founded, or which might 
hereafter be so; and hence, in such of them as were subse- 
quently founded by the Apostle Paul, and consisted chiefly, 
if not exclusively, of non-Jewish Christians, it was not 
thought necessary or proper to refer to the counsel given 
from Jerusalem, or to press its observance. The apostle had 
made no engagement to do thia, and he may have feared lest 
the newly-converted Gentiles, if called upon specially to bear 
in mind what to so large an extent had to do only with 
externals, should come to regard these as in themselves of 
very great value, essentially characteristic of the gospel, 
and necessary to salvation. On the other hand, the strict 
Judaizing party, especially in Jerusalem, do not seem to have 
been by any means satisfied with what had been done, but 
continued to insist that, if the Gentiles would enter fully 
into the Church’s fellowship, they must be circumcised, or 
the people of God would be defiled by contact with them, 
especially by eating with them; and these notions appear 
to have very speedily shown themselves again, even at 
Antioch. 


§ 139. 
How long Paul and Barnabas remained at Antioch after 
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their return from Jerusalem, does not seem to have been 
accurately known to Luke. He expresses himself vaguely 
and obscurely, when in xv. 35 he says that they continued 
there teaching and preaching along with many others, and 
then again (ver. 36) that perd twas jyepas they determined 
on a new evangelistic journey. We have already remarked 
(§ 126) that their stay at this time was not of very short 
duration, and that meanwhile Silas had returned to Jeru- 
salem, and thence again to Antioch, probably with Peter. In 
that case, there can be no doubt that the event recorded in 
Gal. ii. 11 sqq. took place during this period, and not, as 
Neander supposes, at a later time, understanding what is said 
in Acts xviii. 22 of Paul’s subsequent visit to Antioch, after 
he had again been for a short time at Jerusalem. According 
to Paul’s own account, in his Epistle to the Galatians, it is 
most likely that his remonstrance with Peter occurred shortly 
after the events at Jerusalem to which he refers directly 
before, and not several years after, when he had again been 
to the holy city, and met with all-the apostles there assembled - 
together. The occurrence happened in this way : Peter came 
on a visit to Antioch, being possibly led to do so by the 
joyful news which Judas Barsabas and Silas had brought 
back to Jerusalem, and desiring to rivet the bonds by which 
recent transactions had united the two Churches of Jeru- 
salem and Antioch. At first he felt no hesitation in asso- 
ciating with the believing Gentiles, and even eating with 
them ; but afterwards, when some came from Jerusalem who 
belonged to the strict Judaizers,* he allowed himself to be 
influenced by them so far as to withdraw from any very 
close contact with the believing Gentiles. He even induced 
other Jewish Christians, including Barnabas even, to follow 


1 The dxc 'Iexmfov (ver. 12) does not make it absolutely necessary, 
though very probable, that in Paul’s view these persons were closel 
connected in some way with James. Probably they had on in 
occasion or other been sent to Antioch by James, and had gone about 
professedly to make known his judgment on the controverted points. 
It does not follow, however, that James approved of everything or 
anything in their conduct. 
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his example. Paul was accordingly led to remonstrate most 
strongly with him. | | 

Of late years much use has been made of this fact to 
prove that even Peter must have continued to be affected by 
strict Jewish prejudices, and therefore that the character in 
which he is made to appear, for example in Acts xv., cannot 
be historically true. But then the same prejudices must be 
equally attributable to Barnabas. Now, looking simply at 
what is said in the Galatians, the real state of the case would 
seem to have been very different, and it is plain that even 
Paul considered it so. Peter allowed himself to be influenced 
by a fear of others, probably by a wish not to repel from 
Christian fellowship the strict Judaizing Christians. Paul, 
however, thought him chargeable with unreasonable com- 
pliance with false prejudices, by conduct which is described 
as inroxpiots, since it made it appear as if he hetd a much 
stronger opinion on the necessity of observing the Jewish 
law than his previous conduct would have suggested. Asa 
matter of fact, he was very far from being so strict, for we 
find Paul charging him (ver. 14) with living “ after the 
manner of the Gentiles,” that is, with a lax observance of 
the various prescriptions of the Jewish law. 


§ 140. 

During this fourth sojourn at Antioch, Paul resolved on a 
second and more extensive missionary journey, to visit and 
confirm the converts made on the first. This was imme- 
diately undertaken, and ultimately extended much beyond 
what had been at first thought of (Acts xv. 36 sqq.). Paul 
wished to associate Barnabas with himself on this journey. 
This, however, was prevented by the wish of Barnabas to 
take his cousin John Mark again with them, to which Paul 
would not consent, because on their former journey he had 
left them prematurely at Perga in Pamphylia, and returned 
to Jerusalem. Very possibly also, the event recorded in Gal. 
li. 11 had some effect in severing Paul and Barnabas from one 
another, and contributed to the difficulty of associating Mark 
with them. Barnabas, accompanied by his kinsman, sailed 
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to Cyprus. His labours, however, there and subsequently 
(1 Cor. ix. 6) are not recorded, and throughout the rest of the 
Acts he is almost altogether lost sight of. Paul, on the other 
hand, took Silas (or Silvanus) with him, and went through 
Syria and Cilicia on to Derbe and Lystra in Lycaonia. In 
the latter city, according to Acts xvi. l1—not at Derbe, as 
some suppose, from an erroneous interpretation of xx. 4—he 
met with Timothy, the son of a Jewess, who was a believer, 
but married to a Gentile. Having, on account of the Jews 
in that region, previously circumcised him, the apostle took 
him also as a companion for the rest of this journey. Paul's 
conduct in the circumcision of Timothy differed from that 
adopted in the case of Titus (Gal. ii.) ; but then the former 
was by lineage half a Jew, and moreover had probably been 
brought up in the Jewish religion as a proselyte of the gate. 
That the apostle should not have adopted the same course of 
conduct in each case, is not so incredible as Baur supposes 
(Paulus, p. 129 sq., note). The report of the journey so far 
is very brief and fragmentary, and it is still more compressed 
in the subsequent part (xvi. 6-8), referring to the incidents 
on the way from Lycaonia, through several other provinces 
of Asia Minor, and on to Troas. Here the route is some- 
what obscurely indicated, and there is also some uncertainty 
in the text, though this does not directly affect the districts 
mentioned. Most likely the course lay in the following 
direction: From Lycaonia they went first north-west to 
Phrygia, purposing to go thence due west to proconsular 
Asia (Ephesus). From this, however, they were held back 
by the Holy Ghost, and were led to betake themselves to 
Galatia (N.E. of Phrygia); but all that is said of this pro- 
vince is, that they passed through it. We may, however, 
assume from the Epistle to the Galatians that they remained 
in it some time, founding Churches in various places, and 
meeting with a cordial welcome, especially from the Gentile 
inhabitants, who consisted of immigrant Celto-Germanic 
tribes, although at the time Paul was suffering from bodily 
weakness (Gal. iv. 13 sqq.). Even in Phrygia they were 
doubtless not inactive, but we are left in ignorance of any 
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results of their labours there. At a later time the gospel 
had found entrance into the S.W. of this province at Colosse, 
Laodicea, Hierapolis; but Paul had not been personally 
in these places (Col. ii. 1). From Galatia they went back 
probably through the north of Phrygia, then farther west 
towards Mysia, and got ready to go, when strengthened by 
the Spirit, to Bithynia, to Troas. At this point and onwards 
the narrative becomes clearer and fuller, since we now have 
the report of one of Paul’s companions, Timothy, as far as 
Philippi (§ 124, 125). In Troas Paul had a vision by night, 
in which a call was addressed to him to go to Macedonia, 
and preach salvation there also. Accordingly they made at 
once for Samothracia, and thence for Neapolis, a Macedonian 
seaport on the borders of Thrace, whence again they went 
to Philippi, a distance of twelve Roman miles. 

It would seem that there was no synagogue at Philippi, 
but merely a place beyond the city by the side of the river 
Strymon, where the Jews, chiefly proselytes, met together 
for prayer. Thither Paul went with his companions on the 
Sabbath. His preaching was followed by some good results, 
especially in the case of Lydia, a Jewish proselyte and seller 
of purple from Thyatira, who was baptized, and then received 
into her house the preachers of the faith. Subsequently, 
however, they were thrust into prison; and the event was 
brought about thus: While on their way to the place of 
prayer, most probably on a later Sabbath, they were followed 
by a slave-girl, a Gentile, who was wont to practise sooth- 
saying while in a state of ecstasy (probably somnambulism), 
and whose gift was used by her masters to procure gain. 
She called out after Paul and his companions that they were 
servants of the most high God, who had come to reveal 
the way of salvation. She continued to act in this way for 
several days, till at last Paul by his word delivered her 
from her bondage, by expelling the evil spirit under whose 
sway she was held. Her masters, being unable any longer 
to make a gain of her, became enraged, dragged Paul and 
Silas—Timothy was not so much noticed, being a younger 
and probably less conspicuous associate—before the (Roman) 
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magistracy, and complained that these Jews preached things 
strange to the Romans, and contrary to law. Accordingly 
they were scourged for breaking the peace, and then thrown 
into prison. Their imprisonment, however, brought about 
the jailor’s conversion, when, the prison-doors being thrown 
open by an earthquake, the two missionaries did not avail 
themselves of the miraculous opportunity for flight which 
presented itself. The jailor received baptism the same night, 
and on the following morning Paul and Silas were liberated 
by an order from the magistrates, who were also greatly 
alarmed when they found that they had scourged Roman 
citizens. At their entreaty they left the town, after pre- 
viously meeting the brethren at Lydia’s house, and counsel- 
ling those who through their preaching had already believed 
(Acts xvi. 12-40; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 2). On this occasion the 
Church was formed with which, as the epistle he subsequently 
wrote to them shows, the apostle ever afterwards maintained 
a close intimacy. The narrative of those events to be found 
in the Acts rests (§ 124) on the written report of one of 
Paul’s companions, Timothy—even, no doubt, where he had 
no personal share in them, e.g. the imprisonment, and the 
circumstances connected with it. We may therefore look 
upon it as true in all essential points. Baur indeed denies 
this (Paulus, pp. 146-166), and pronounces the whole story 
of Paul’s imprisonment and liberation, with the occasion of 
it, throughout unhistorical, not even legendary, but a delibe~ 
rate forgery by the author of the Acts, intended as a coun- 
terpart to the equally fictitious account of Peter’s deliverance 
at Jerusalem (ch. xii.). We cannot now attempt a more 
thorough inquiry into this view; but that Paul experienced 
some special ill-treatment at Philippi is expressly confirmed 
by 1 Thess. ii. 2, where it is referred to as well known to 
the Thessalonians. 


§ 141. 
From Philippi, Paul and Silas went by land through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia to Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1). 
On this journey, and for some time after, Timothy was not 
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with them. He appears to have rejoined them at Berea? 
(§ 125). At Thessalonica they remained several weeks, as 
we see from Acts xvii. 1-9, and from 1 Thess. ii. 9, 2 Thess. 
iii. 8, from which we learn that, while with the Thessa- 
lonians, Paul earned his living by his own hands, and took 
up his abode with one named Jason. For three Sabbaths he 
disputed with the Jews in the synagogue, endeavouring to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ. He 
did not, however, restrict himself to these labours in the 
synagogue (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 11 sq.), and he may have remained 
in the city more than three or four weeks. His zeal was not 
altogether ineffectual. It is true the number of Jews con- 
vinced by his words was not very great; but he gained over 
to the faith many of the Greeks who had previously been 
attached to the Jewish religion, and especially many women 
of high rank (Acts xvii. 4). . Indeed, judging from 1 Thess. 
i. 9, we should infer that many converts were made even 
among Greeks who had no previous connection with Juda- 
ism, but were idolaters up to the time of their conversion.” 
Such results, however, of the preaching of the gospel natu- 
rally embittered the majority of the Jews. They contrived 
to gain over a part of the people of the city, and with their aid 
attacked Jason’s house; but not finding Paul and Silas, they 
dragged Jason himself and certain brethren before the magis- 
trates, accusing them as men who were turning the world 
upside down, and inciting to civil disobedience, inasmuch as 
they were seeking to set up one Jesus as king. Jason, how- 
ever, and the rest of the brethren succeeded in satisfying 
the magistrates, probably by their possession of the right of 
citizenship. Nevertheless it was found expedient to send 
Paul and Silas away by night; and they went to Berea (xvii. 


1 Probably Paul, when leaving Philippi, left him behind to strengthen 
and establish the brethren and to form the Church. That he was not 
with Paul at Theasalonica, may be inferred from 1 Thess. iii. 2. 

3 This would be the express statement even of the Acts, ut supra, if 
we adopt LacHMANN’s reading, osSopetvas xal “EAagvay. [In his exege- 
tical lectures on the Acts and lst ee BLEEK treats xa/ ag an 
interpolation.—B. ] | 
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10-15), a celebrated city in the tertia regio of Macedonia, 
lying fifty miles south-west from Thessalonica. Here, again, 
they remained probably some time, during which Timothy 
must have come to them. Paul and Silas resorted to the 
synagogue in the city, and were at first welcomed by the 
Jews, who compared their teaching with the Scriptures, and 
were in many cases led to believe, along with a considerable 
number of men and women from among the Greeks. But 
when the Jews of Thessalonica heard of this, some of them 
came to Berea and sought to excite the populace; so that 
the brethren were induced to bring Paul down to the coast, 
whence, escorted by a few of them, he went to Athens, very 
probably by sea, though this is not quite clear from the Acts. 
Silas and Timothy, on the other hand, continued in Berea ; 
but on Paul’s arrival at Athens he sent them word by his 
returning companions to come to him as soon as possible. 
From 1 Thess. iii. 1 it seems very probable that Timothy 
did come to him, but was again sent to confirm the brethren 
at Thessalonica, which place he subsequently left in order to 
rejoin the apostle at Corinth, in company with Silas, who had 
meanwhile remained at Berea, or at any rate in Macedonia. 
We may infer from 1st Thessalonians, ut supra, and from the 
account in Acts xvii. 16-34, that Paul stayed some time at 
Athens, where he did not content himself with appearing in 
the synagogue and disputing with the Jews and ceBopévocs, 
but sought out persons in the market daily, and especially 
such as were Stoics and Epicureans. These also induced 
him on one occasion to give an address on his doctrines in 
the Areopagus, which Luke has given us, probably from a 
report by Timothy (§ 125). His preaching was not wholly 
without result, and Luke mentions among his converts 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris. 
From Athens he went to Corinth, where, according to Acts 
xviii. 11, he stayed at least eighteen months, and where, 
according to ver. 5, Silas and Timothy again met him. 
Here Paul lived with a Jew from Pontus named Aquila, 
who carried on the same trade as himself, tentmaking, and 
is said (ver. 2) to have come to Corinth with his wife Pris- 
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cilla (both were probably converts of the apostle’s) from 
Italy, on Claudius’ edict commanding all Jews to leave 
Rome. The last fact helps us to determine the chronology 
here, though not very exactly. Claudius’ edict is mentioned 
by Suetonius (Claud. xxv.),' but he gives no date. Some have 
supposed this edict to be the same as that which Tacitus 
speaks of (Ann. xii. 52) as a decree of the Senate de Mathe- 
maticis Italia pellendis, issued in the year 52 a.D. This, how- 
ever, is, to say the least, very uncertain, if not improbable. 
Most likely the edict bearing on the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome belongs to the latter part of Claudius’ reign 
(ob. 54 A.D.) ; but if we assume that Luke’s expression spoc- 
¢drws is tolerably correct, Paul’s arrival at Athens could not 
have taken place before 54 a.p.: indeed, we are inclined to 
place it earlier. We shall, however, return to this point again. 
During Paul’s stay at Corinth he composed the earliest of his 
letters—the two to the Thessalonians. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


§ 142. 


The postscript in most Mss., and among them even the 
oldest, names Athens as the city from which the first (and 
even the second) epistle was written. This, however, un- 
questionably only rests on an inference from 1 Thess. iii. 1, 
which nevertheless rather points to the contrary opinion, that 
Paul, who had sent Timothy from Athens to Thessalonica, 
was not, wlien he wrote, any longer at Athens. Timothy, 
indeed, had now returned to the apostle from his mission to 
Thessalonica (2b. ver. 6), and Silas or Silvanus was also with 
him (i. 1). We cannot doubt, therefore, that Paul wrote 
during his stay at Corinth, after Silas and Timothy had come 
to him from Macedonia (Acts xviii. 5). How long he had 
been at Corinth when they arrived, is not clear from the 
statement in the Acts. But since even the second epistle 
was written during the apostle’s stay there, and yet was not 

} Judwos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit. 
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written till some time after the first, the latter cannot be- 
long to the later period of this stay, but rather to the earlier, 
and yet not exactly to its very commencement. It is plain 
from several passages, that some time had elapsed between 
the founding of the Christian society at Thessalonica and the 
writing of this letter. Thus i. 7, 8 speaks of the conversion 
and faith of the Thessalonians as known to all Macedonia 
and Achaia; ii. 17, 18 tells of two attempts on Paul’s part 
to visit them, which had been frustrated by Satan; iv. 13 
leads to the conclusion that some members of the Church— 
perhaps, however, only one of them—had died. These cir- 
cumstances are not irreconcilable with the supposition of an 
interval of six months or thereabouts; at any rate it is cer- 
tainly incorrect, on account of these and similar facts, to infer 
with Kohler (Ab/assungszeit der epistol. Schriften, p. 112. 
sqq.), Schrader, Wurm (Tub. Zettschr. far Theol. 1833, 
p- 78), that this first epistle was composed at a time con- 
siderably after this visit of Paul to Corinth. That no such 
length of time had intervened, and that Paul had certainly 
not been a second time to Thessalonica, we can easily see in 
many ways, and especially from the manner in which he 
speaks of the conversion of his readers, and of his preaching 
as the means of it, and also of his frequently unsuccessful 
attempts to revisit them (i. 9, ii. 2, 17 sq.; and compare, 
as against Schrader, Schneckenburger, Beitr. zur Hinl. ins 
N. T. 165-181; and as against Wurm, the same author's 
article in the Studien der Evang. Geistl. Wurtembergs, vii. 
1834, Part i. p. 137 sqq.). 

The immediate occasion of our present epistle was the 
report brought by Timothy, on his return from Thessalonica, 
as to the condition of things there, which was on the whole 
such as to cause joy. The members of the Church, who 
were for the most part Gentiles, had had to endure persecu- 
tions and afflictions from their fellow-countrymen, yet they 
continued immoveable in the faith (1 Thess. ii. 14, iii. 3 sq. ; 
2 Thess. i. 4). Still there were some among them who had 
not on their Christian profession immediately abandoned 
practices which, though usually regarded as quite permissible 
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in heathenism, were utterly irreconcilable with the spirit of 
the gospel, ¢.g. sropvela (1 Thess. iv. 3 sqq.). Again, there 
were some who seemed disposed to give up labouring for 
their own support, and were consequently becoming burden- 
some to the brethren, and encouraging an irregular mode of 
life. This disposition was owing in some degree to a belief 
in the Lord’s speedy return in glory, and the consequent 
passing away of the existing order of things, and setting up 
of God’s kingdom. As this expectation of the second advent 
was universal and most vivid in the apostolical age, so Paul’s 
own preaching at Thessalonica seems to have pointed to it 
as the perfecting of God’s kingdom, when Christ should 
reign as Lord and King of all. It was this characteristic in 
his preaching that gave the Jews occasion to accuse him as 
they did before the magistrates (Acts xvii. 7). It was, how- 
ever, to this part of his doctrine that the Thessalonian be- — 
lievers felt chiefly attracted, and the hope of the Lord’s 
speedy return became specially dear to them. In the form 
it took among them, it was fostered by certain fellow-believers 
who claimed to be prophets, and whose inspiration was not 
fictitious, but nevertheless was mixed up with much that was 
fanatical and carnal (1 Thess. v. 19-21; 2 Thess. ii. 2). 
Thus the Church became troubled as to what would become 
of the brethren who should have fallen asleep before the 
second advent took place. These things, then, Paul had in 
mind, when, shortly after hearing of them from Timothy, he 
wrote this first Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

In the first half of his epistle (ch. i.iii.) the apostle ex- 
presses his joy and thankfulness to God for the blessing 
vouchsafed to his preaching among them, and for the sted- 
fastness of their faith amid great tribulations; also his longing 
to see them, and prayer to the Lord that He would increase 
their love and establish their hearts in holiness. He then 
adds (iv. 1-12) exhortations to hold fast in their life the 
doctrines they had received, especially to flee from all un- 
cleanness, to continue faithfully performing deeds of brotherly 
love towards one another, to lead a peaceable life, and to 
earn whatever was necessary for their support by the work of 
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their own hands. Then follow (from iv. 13 onwards) instruc- 
tions on the Lord’s coming, the chief purpose of which is to 
comfort them as to those who had fallen asleep in Christ. On 
the times and the seasons, however, he continues (ch. v.), there 
was no need of his writing to them, since they themselves 
knew well that the day of the Lord would come suddenly 
and unexpectedly, and therefore he warns them to be always 
ready to receive Him (v. 1-11). Some further exhortations 
follow, partly of a general kind, and partly bearing specially 
on their existing circumstances and needs (v. 12-24); and then 
the apostle closes (v. 25-28) by asking their prayers for him- 
self, and charging them to read his letter to all the brethren. 

The authenticity of this letter was never questioned till 
recent times, when it was assailed by Baur.’ This critic 
maintains: (1) That the epistle is too vague and unimpor- 
tant to be a genuine work of Paul’s, being made up of re- 
miniscences of his other epistles, especially First Corinthians ; 
(2) That, in common with Second Thessalonians, it is far too 
apocalyptic in tone, and has much besides that is un-Pauline ; 
(3) That its historical relations will not allow us to regard it 
as genuine, since its data require it to have been written soon 
after Paul’s first visit to Thessalonica, while this does not 
agree at all with its actual contents. The last reason alone 
has any plausibility, but it has been sufficiently refuted by 
what we have already said. The whole tone of the epistle 
is such that its forgery by some later author is inconceivable, 
and its external history points to the same conclusion. It 
was found in Marcion’s Canon, and was universally recognised 
by the doctors of the Catholic Church towards the end of the 
second century, whence we may certainly conclude that its 
genuineness was established in the first half of that century. 
It is less needful to examine Baur’s assertions more particu- 
larly, as his fancy does not seem to have met with any accept- 
ance even among the members of his own school. [Compare 
Hilgenfeld, die beiden Briefe an die Thessalon. nach Inhalt 
u.. Ursprung, in the Zettschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1862, pp. 225-264. 
Hilgenfeld rejects only the second epistle.] 

1 PauLus, p. 480 aqq.; Theol. Jahrbb. 1855, p. 141 sqq. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


§ 143, 


We neither know by whom Paul sent his first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, nor from whom he received his subsequent 
intelligence respecting them, whether from his messenger on 
his return or from some one else. It led, however, to his 
writing tothem again. This second epistle was certainly not 
written before the first, as Grotiug maintains in his special 
treatise on 2d Thessalonians, and again ‘in his Annotatt. 
in NV. T., supposing it to have been written before Paul had 
been to Thessalonica, to Jewish Christians who had fled 
thither from Judea. The supposition is very arbitrary, and 
without the least shadow of probability. Lwald,’ again, 
affirms that it was written from Berea by the apostle before 
he had been to Athens and Corinth (so also Laurent). But 
this is very improbable. The passage ii. 15 (probably also 
ii, 2) implies the existence of another epistle, which was 
doubtless our first to the Thessalonians. The connection of 
the contents of both letters leaves it beyond a question in my 
own mind that our second epistle was written after the /irst, 
and to the same readers (cf. Hormann, die hetl. Schrift 
neuen Testaments, i. 365 sq.). Silvanus and Timothy were 
with the apostle when he wrote this letter (i. 1); and we may 
therefore infer that he wrote it before his departure from 
Corinth to Ephesus (Acts xviii. 18), since these two fellow- 
labourers do not appear to have been then any longer with 
him, or at any rate to have accompayied him on that journey. 
From its relation in other respects to First Thessalonians, we 
are led to conclude that it was written only some two months 
later than that epistle, and, according to iii. 2, at a time 
when the apostle was persecuted by unbelieving opponents 
among Jews and Gentiles. These facts agree with the time 
of Paul’s residence at Corinth, judging from the indica- 
tions given in Acts xviii. 6, 9 sq., 12 sqq., though we are 

1 Sendschreiben des Paulus, p. 17 #q.; Gesch. des apost. Zeitaliers, p. 
455; Jahrb. d. bibl, Wiss, iii, 250. 
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not able to decide very precisely as to the date from what is 
said there. That it should not, however, be put very late— 
for example, after the second Macedonian journey (Acts xx. 
1 sqq.)—is plain from such passages as ii. 5, iit. 8, 10, where 
the apostle speaks of his abode among them in a way which 
will hardly allow us to suppose he had often visited them sub- 
sequently. A special reason for writing this second epistle 
so soon after the first, lay in the need of giving the Thes- 
saionians further instruction respecting the Lord’s coming. 
Through the manifold tribulations they had had to bear on 
account of their faith, the opinion had gained ground among 
them that the Lord’s coming would take place immediately ; 
and this hope was cherished not only by a few who laid claim 
to the spirit of prophecy, but was thought to be favoured by 
certain expressions of the Apostle Paul himself (ii. 2). It’ 


has been supposed by very many, e.g. by Origen, Chrysostom, 


and nearly all modern critics, that between the composition of 
the two Epistles to the Thessalonians which we have, a letter 
had been forged in Paul’s name, on the contents of which 
the Thessalonians based the special views on the Lord’s 
advent above referred to. This letter, it is said, the apostle 
himself alludes to (ii. 2), and it led him especially to call 
attention (ili. 17) to the authentication of his writings. It 
is, however, manifestly improbable that at so early a date 
any letter should have been falsely attributed to him, espe- 
cially a letter to a Church with which he stood in so close a 
personal relation, and that they should have looked upon it 
as genuine. Had anything of this kind really happened, 
Paul would certainly have been much more emphatic in his 
condemnation of it. What he says at ii. 2, makes it much 
more probable that he refers to a letter really written by him- 
self, that is, to our First Thessalonians, certain expressions in 
which had been taken by the Thessalonian brethren far more 
in their own sense than was consistent with the writer's own 
meaning ; while the passage iii. 17 may, at the most, amount 
simply to this, as Theodoret saw long ago, that since a usz 
had been made of his letter which was by no means whaf 
he intended, he feared lest something should be attributed to 
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him which did not at all belong to him, and therefore pointed 
out the sure token of his genuine letters. It is not at all 
necessary, however, to adopt even this explanation, since the 
apostle was accustomed in those letters which he dictated to 
others to append at the close a salutation with his own hand 
(1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18), to meet probably the natural 
desire of his readers for something directly from himself. 
That he should have drawn particular attention to this in the 
present epistle, was not so much to warn the Thessalonians 
against any fictitious letter, as to certify that the letter really 
came from him, and consequently claimed their obedience as 
having apostolical authority. 

The main design of the letter is to warn the Thessalonians 
against thinking of the day of the Lord and their gathering 
‘together to Him as nigh at hand. It refers to the apostle’s pre- 
vious teaching on the events which should precede the second 
advent, especially the manifestation of Antichrist. It, more- 
over, takes occasion to warn those who led an idle and irregular 
life, and thus threw the burthen of their support on others. 

With respect to the external history of the letter, we find 
that it was as well attested an epistle in the early Church as 
the first to the same Church ; and it was universally acknow- 
ledged as a genuine work of the Apostle Paul until the be- 
ginning of this century. In modern times, doubts have been 
raised in several quarters on its genuineness and integrity in 
common with the first epistle. J. E.C. Schmidt was the 
first to assail, in 1801 (in his Bibliothek fur Kritik u. Exegese 
des N. T. u. alteste K. Gesch. ii. 380 sqq.), the genuineness 
of ii. 1-12; and subsequently, in 1804 (in his Einl. ins 
N. T.), he questioned the whole epistle, though in a very 
hesitating way. De Wette followed him in the first edition 
of his Einleitung, but in his second and third editions he 
placed less reliance on the reasons assigned for doubt; while 
in his fourth edition, and in his Exegetisches Handbuch, he 
expresses himself decidedly in favour of the genuineness 
of the epistle. Against Schmidt’s and De Wette’s earlier 
views, cf. REICHE, Authenite posterioris ad Thess. Ep. vin- 
dicta. Latterly the epistle has been again assailed by Kern 
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(Tab. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1839, ii. pp. 145-214), and by Baur, 
Paulus, pp. 485-492, and Theol. Jahrbb. 1855, pp. 141-168, 
where he maintains the second epistle is the older of the 
two (more recently, so also Hilgenfeld, ut supra). The par- 
ticular reasons assigned for calling in question the genuine- 
ness of the epistle are: (1) The manifest effort it makes to 
prove itself a genuine work of the Apostle Paul, as compared 
with other epistles (iii. 17 compared with ii. 15). This 
objection is refuted by what we have already said. (2) The 
section on the Parousia of Christ, ii. 1-12. Here it is main- 
tained: (a) The subject is treated in too Judaizing a way, and 
not with the limitation and tone to be looked for in Paul. 
This, however, is purely a subjective reason, by which nothing 
is decided. The apostle was led to treat the subject more 
copiously by the urgently pressing need of bringing the 
Thessalonians back to a more practical view than that which 
they were allowing to influence them. Again, it is said 
(5) that this part of the epistle is opposed to the teaching of 
First Thessalonians, according to which the Lord’s coming 
was nigh at hand, while here such a view is opposed. Our 
previous remarks, however, show that such an opposition 
does not really exist between the two epistles. Kern thinks 
(c) this passage assumes the fall or death of Nero, and there- 
fore must have been written after that event, though still 
probably before the destruction of Jerusalem, and therefore 
between 68 and 70 a.p. This reason, however, simply rests 
on a false interpretation of the meaning of the passage.’ A 
more correct view leads us to assign it to a time when the 
idea which arose subsequently, and which we find in the 
Apocalypse, that the Antichrist would appear in the Roman 
emperor, and especially in Nero, restored once more to life, 
had not yet been broached—that is, to a time prior to the 
persecution under Nero. Paul's manner of expressing him- 
self is irreconcilable with a later time; and indeed the whole 
tone of the passage is so individual, intuitive, and charac- 

1 [According to KERN, the Antichristis Nero, whose return was expected 
immediately after his death ; and ¢ xarixa» of ver. 7 was Vespasian and 
Titus.—B.] | 
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teristic, that it is difficult to conceive of it as the forgery of 
some later author. 


§ 144. 

CorintH, from which the two letters to the Thessalonians 
were written, was one of the most celebrated cities of antiquity, 
and the metropolis of Achaia. It lay on the isthmus between 
two bays, and thus became the centre of the commerce of 
Europe and Asia. After the old brilliant city had been 
taken by Lucius Mummius, and plundered and burnt, with 
all its treasures, it lay in ruins for a century, till Julius Cesar 
rebuilt it, recalled the descendants of its former inhabitants, 
and added a colony of Roman freedmen. Favoured by its 
natural position, the city soon regained its former splendour 
and wealth, and people from various regions flocked to it. 
It soon became, however, also, as the ancient city had been, 
a principal seat of the worship of Venus, and very licentious. 
It was also a stronghold of the Greek Sophists. As was 
usual at the time in the most important cities of commerce, 
the population at Corinth embraced a large number of 
Jews. We see this from the sketch given us in the Acts of 
Paul’s eighteen months’ residence in the city (xviii. 1-18). 
We have, however, little told us of his labours during this 
time. At first he preached chiefly to Jews only in the syna- 
gogue; but when these opposed him, he taught in a house 
hard by the synagogue, belonging to a oeBoyevos named 
Justus. That the apostle was the first who preached the 
gospel at Corinth is clear from Acts xviii., but especially from 
the Epistles to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 6, iv. 15; 2 Cor. 
1,19, x. 11). Among the Jews converted by him, mention 
is made of a ruler of the synagogue named Crispus (Acts 
xviii. 8); but his heathen converts were much more numerous. 
The Jews for the most part showed him great hostility; and 
to this, no doubt, reference is made in the vision he had when 
the Lord spoke to his strengthening and encouragement 
(Acts xviii. 9 sq.). We are, however, specially told (ver. 
12 sqq.), after mention of the apostle’s labours (ver. 11) 
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during his stay of eighteen months, that, when Gallio was 
proconsul of Achaia, the Jews brought Paul before the 
judgment-seat, and accused him of persuading men to worship 
God contrary to their law. Owing to Gallio’s fairness and 
discretion, the only result of this charge was that the popu- 
lace were embittered against the Jews. We are further told 
that, after the apostle had remained some further time (‘cavas 
4épas) in the city, he took ship to Syria. The Gallio here 
referred to is known to us as the brother of the philosopher 
Seneca, who speaks of him with affection and esteem, and 
whose Ep. civ. informs us that he had been in Achaia. 
Still we cannot precisely ascertain the date of his entrance 
upon the proconsular office, so that we cannot make use of 
it to determine the exact chronology of Paul’s stay at Corinth. 
From what is said in vers. 11 and 12, we must conclude that 
when Paul came to Corinth, Gallio was not yet proconsul, 
but only entered on his office after the apostle had been for 
some time labouring in the city. It almost seems as if the 
eighteen months of ver. 11 covered the time from Paul’s 
arrival to his accusation in the way above stated. Still it is 
quite possible it may refer to the whole time of his stay. The 
phrase ixavas juépas gives us but very vague and general 
information as to the length of the apostle’s stay at Corinth 
after his accusation; but that event does not appear to have 
had any effect in hastening his departure. | 

St. Paul went on this journey without Silas or Timothy, 
who either remained behind, or had already been sent by him 
on a mission from Corinth. He was, however, accompanied 
by Aquila and Priscilla, and started after he had fulfilled a 
vow by having his head shorn at Cenchrea.' He first went to 
Ephesus and visited the synagogue, but remained only a short 
time in the city, leaving Aquila and Priscilla behind him. 
These Christian teachers imparted a fuller knowledge of the 
Lord to Apollos, an Alexandrian Jew well versed in the 
Scriptures, who thereupon went with recommendations from 
the Ephesian brethren to Achaia, and especially to Corinth, 


1 Unquestionably the remark in Acts xviii. 18 does not refer to Aquila, 
as some (WIESELER, MEyzR, etc.) have supposed, 
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and there Jaboured for the gospel with great success, chiefly 
in his efforts to convince the Jews that Jesus was indeed the 
Messiah (Acts xviii. 24-28). Paul, on the other hand, went 
by way of Cesarea to Jerusalem on his third visit after 
his conversion, and after ‘saluting the Church proceeded to 
Antioch on his fifth visit after his conversion. Here he re- 
mained some time, and then passed through the cities of 
Galatia and Phrygia, strengthening all the disciples. This 
journey from Ephesus onwards (Acts xviii. 21-23) is only 
mentioned in the briefest possible manner, and no particulars 
are given even on such a point as the route taken from 
Antioch to those parts of central Asia Minor which formed 
Galatia and Phrygia, though we may conjecture with some 
probability that it lay through Cilicia and Lycaonia. Paul is 
not generally supposed to have visited Jerusalem in the course 
of this journey. The words in ver. 21, Sef pe wavtas TH 
éoptiy Thy épyouévny troujoat eis ‘Iepooodvpa, with é after the 
following wdAuv, are wanting in several of the most ancient 
authorities. Lachmann has excluded them, and even others 
regard them as spurious, some understanding dvaBds of the 
ascent from the haven to Ceesarea, which lay higher up, and 
tiv éxxdnolay of the Church in that city. , But this construc- 
tion of dvaBds would be very unnatural, even if we adopt 
the shorter reading: it is much more probable we should 
understand it of the ascent to Jerusalem, which is confessedly 
often expressed by the word dvaSaivey. The words in 
question, however, are most likely genuine, and then we may 
conclude that this visit to Jerusalem occurred at the time of 
a Jewish festival, and certainly of a high festival,—wwhich we 
do not know. Anger (p. 61 sq.) and Wieseler (p. 48 sqq.) 
decide for Pentecost, which however is far from certain. 


§ 145. 

We are further told in Acts xix. 1, that after Panl had 
passed through the upper districts (ra dywrepixd péon, by 
which is probably meant Galatia and Phrygia chiefly, xviii. 
23), he came to Ephesus, while Apollos was still at Corinth. 
In this metropolis of proconsular Asia he settled for some 
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time, his whole stay extending to nearly three years (Acts 
xix. 8,10, and xx. 31). The account in the Acts is heré 
somewhat fuller, though, considering the length of the 
apostle’s residence, we have few special details of his labours, 
and the events which befell him. He appears to have found 
among the Jews at Ephesus a greater readiness to receive 
the gospel than was usual. Even on his former visit they 
had, after he had been to the synagogue, asked him to re- 
main a longer time with them (Acts xviii. 20); while on this 
occasion he was allowed to hold his discussions even for three 
whole months in the synagogue itself, and it was only because 
many opposed him that he was forced at last to separate the 
disciples, and to hold his subsequent discussions in the school 
of one Tyrannus. Even here, however, his labours were not 
confined to the Greeks, but were to a great extent among the 
Jews of Ephesus and Asia generally (Acts xix. 10, xx. 21). 
Still there were opponents among these Ephesian Jews, whio 
stiffly, and even with a feeling of personal malevolence, set 
themselves against him (xx. 19), and no doubt these were a 
majority of their nation. Many, however, received the word 
of life gladly, so that the Church at Ephesus contained a 
larger number of Jewish Christian members than most of 
the other Churches founded by Paul. This greater inclina- 
tion of the Ephesian Jews to receive the gospel was doubtless 
due to the previous activity among them of the Jew Aquila 
and his wife Priscilla, together with Apollos. The only points 
connected with this period of the apostle’s residence at Ephesus 
noticed in the Acts are: (a) that he conferred on a great 
number of John’s disciples Christian baptism, and the Holy 
Ghost ; (5) that many miracles were wrought by him, 
especially the healing of demoniacs, so that even the Jewish 
exorcists used in their magical invocations the name of that 
Jesus whom Paul preached, especially the sons of a ‘certain 
apytepevs named Sceva, to whom, however, the attempt 
brought only injury, while through the apostle’s influence 
the believers abjured all the magical arts which they had 
hitherto practised; (c) that it was from Ephesus he sent 
Timothy—who must have been with him at the time, though 
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we are not told when he rejoined him—with Erastus to 
Macedonia, while he himself stayed in Asia; (d) that a riot 
was excited against him by Demetrius, a silversmith. On 
this last occasion we find that two Macedonians, Gaius and 
Aristarchus, were with Paul at Ephesus, though nothing is 
said of them previously. That during his stay at Ephesus 
and the surrounding district, the apostle must have en- 
countered much persecution and many perils, he himself ex- 
pressly says more than once,—for instance, in his speech to the 
Ephesian elders, Acts xx. 19, and in 1 Cor. xv. 32, ef xara 
avOpwrov éOnpipaynoa év'Edécw. The last expression is 
of course figurative, not literally true, or we should have it 
more particularly mentioned in 2 Cor. xi. 23 sqq. It cannot, 
however, refer to the affair of Demetrius, since according 
to ch. xxi. this took place only a short time before Paul’s 
departure, and therefore at a later date than that of First 
Corinthians. It must therefore, in common with what is 
said immediately before of his daily peril of death, refer to 
persecutions of various kinds on the part of rough men. 
Another passage pointing to his trials is to be found in 2 
Cor. i. 8, where the allusion may be to the narrative in the 
Acts, since it is very probable that here the apostle is thinking 
of what befell him shortly before his departure from Asia. 
In respect of the subsequent period, the Acts is again ex- 
tremely brief. As we have remarked, we may suppose from 
xx. 1, that soon after the riot raised by Demetrius, if not 
directly in consequence of it, Paul was induced to leave 
Ephesus and go to Macedonia,—a journey which he is said 
(xix. 21) to have previously designed. After he had passed 
through Macedonia he went to Greece (Achaia), where he 
remained three months, the greater part of which we may 
take it for granted he spent at Corinth. All here, however, 
is very cursorily noticed, Acts xx. 1-3; but during this period 
—that is, during the apostle’s stay in Ephesus, Macedonia, 
and Achaia—were written, of the epistles we now have, the 
two to the Corinthians, that to the Romans, and very pro- 
bably also that to the Galatians: the jirst to the Corinthians 
from Ephesus, the second from Macedonia, on the journey from 
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Ephesus to Achaia; the Epistle to the Romans from Achaia 
(Corinth) ; the date of the Galatians is by no means certain. 


THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


§ 146. 

The date of 1st Corinthians will appear from the follow- 
mg circumstances :— 

(a.) It could not have been written before St. Paul’s second 
visit to Ephesus (Acts xix. 1). When Paul arrived at 
Ephesus the second time, Apollos, who had been converted 
by Aquila and Priscilla, had already left for Corinth, and 
there had been very active in spreading the gospel (Acts 
xviii, 27, 28, xix. 1). But when Paul wrote 1st Corinthians, 
Apollos had made many disciples there (i. 12, i. 4-6), had 
left, and was again at the same place with Paul (xvi. 12). 

(b.) It is equally clear from several remarks at the end of 
the epistle (especially xvi. 5, 8, 19), that it could not have 
been written subsequent to the apostle’s departure from 
Ephesus (to Macedonia, Acts xx. 1). It would appear from 
1 Cor. xvi. 8 that the letter was written only a few months 
before Pentecost, and perhaps, from the allusion of ch. v. 
7, 8, shortly before Easter. 

The same is evident from the date of the second epistle, 
which was written on that journey from Ephesus to Achaia, 
Acts xx. 1, 2; see 2 Cor. ii. 13, vii. 5, ix. 2. According to 
2 Cor. ii. 12, St. Paul had come through Troas, and this he 
would do in a journey from Ephesus. From 2 Cor. i. 15, 
16, 23, and other passages, it is evident that the apostle did 
not visit Corinth in the interval between the first and the 
second epistle.! 

Now, according to the history in the book of the Acts, the 
apostle had paid but one visit to Corinth previous to the 
writing of both epistles thither. But this does not seem to 
correspond with certain statements in the letters themselves, 

2 Ewald thinks differently (Jahrb. il. 227 aqq. ; Sendschreiben, p. 226 
aq.; Apost. Zettalier, p. 481), but he is certainly mistaken. 
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especially in 2d Corinthians, according to which it would 
appear that Paul had already been twice in Corinth before 
the sending of that, and consequently of this epistle. Thus 
2 Cor. xii. 14, iS0d tpirov rodro éroimms exw édOeiv apes 
ipass Kal ob natravapxnow (rec. Gr. duev); xiii. 1, tplrov 
TovTo épyouat mrpos upas. The tpirov rovdro in these passages 
is by many taken to refer merely to an intention to visit 
them three times, entertained but not fulfilled, and not to 
any visits actually paid. But the connection of the first 
passage quite forbids this interpretation, and it is very un- 
natural, as the words lie, in the second. Again, in 2 Cor. 
xiii, 2, the only natural rendering is to take the ro devrepov 
with the a> vapwy immediately preceding,—thus denoting 
the apostle’s presence among them a second time previous 
to the writing of the letter. Further, from ch. ii. 1, xii. 21, 
it would appear that on his former visit he foand the Church 
in such a state as to require his severe rebuke and admoni- 
tion ; and this can hardly refer to his first visit, but rather to 
one paid after the Church had been some time formed.’ We 
cannot exactly determine the time of this second visit; we 
cannot tell how long after the first visit, nor how long before 
the writing of the first epistle. Ewald places it between our 
two epistles, and supposes that Paul paid a hurried visit by 
sea from Ephesus to Corinth and back. But 2 Cor. i. 15, 
16, 23, contain statements which quite exclude the notion of 
a visit in the interval between the two epistles. We may 
suppose that before the journey from Corinth to Ephesus 


1'Vid. Stud. u. Krit. 1880, pp. 614-624. The arguments I there 
advanced are not only in harmony with many previous expositors, but 
have since been adopted by SCHRADER (independently of me), Scuorr, 
NEANDER, CREDNER, Reuss (ed. ii. and sqq.), ANGER, WIESELER. Not 
so, however, by De WETTE (§ 132, a, note a, and Exzeget. Handb.). 
Baur strongly expresses his dissent from them, Theol. Jahrbb. 1850, pp. 
139-165. Still I am convinced that an unbiassed consideration of these 
passages collectively will leave no doubt upon the mind that the apostle 
had been already twice in Corinth, though the Acts mentions only one 
visit (ch. xviii.). So CoNYBEARE AND Howson (ch. xv.), ALFORD, 
Prolegg. 1 Cor., and Hacketr in Smitn’s Dictionary to the Bible— 
Corinthians. 
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recorded in Acts xviii. 18, 19, the apostle had left Corinth 
and returned thither again, so that in the Acts the two suc- 
cessive visits are blended into one, just as we have seen is 
the case with the two sojourns of the apostle at Damascus— 
the visit to Arabia intervening; so Michaelis, J. E. C. 
Schmidt, Anger, Schott, and others. We may be sure that 
St. Paul did not spend the whole of the eighteen months 
mentioned in the Acts strictly in the city of Corinth, but 
that he visited and preaclied in other places in Achaia; for 
2d Corinthians is addressed not only to the Church at Corinth, 
but to “all the saints which are in all Achaia :” see also ch. 
xi. 10, ix. 2; 1 Thess. i. 7, 8; 2 Thess. i. 4. But as St. Paul 
thus addresses his second epistle to the Christians in other 
parts of Achaia, whom he thus unites with the Corinthian 
Church, and speaks of having visited them twice, we are 
obliged to suppose a more distant journey, possibly as far as 
to Illyricum; see Rom. xv. 19, and cf. also 2 Tim. iv. 10, Téros 
eis Aadpariav, which was a part of Illyria. Again, it is just 
possible that this second visit of the apostle was paid after 
the journey of Acts xviii. 18: for the account of tlie apostle’s 
movements in this part of the Acts is very brief; and between 
that departure from Corinth (Acts xviii. 18) and the journey 
from Ephesus mentioned in Acts xx. 1, St. Paul may have 
made another journey to Corinth, either from Antioch be- 
fore he went to Galatia and Phrygia (Acts xviii. 22)—and 
this is Neander’s opinion—or from Ephesus, and during his 
three years’ residence there, as Schrader, Riickert, Olshausen, 
Wieseler, Reuss, [Conybeare and Howson, and Alford] think. 
In 2 Cor. xi. 25, the apostle, enumerating his sufferings, 
speaks of three shipwrecks, and adds of one of them, »vy67- 
pepov ev to BvO@ aeroinxa. Now in the Acts we find no 
mention of these, and it is possible that one or more of these 
shipwrecks may have taken place on a voyage from Syria or 
Asia Minor to Corinth and back. Then it may have been 
that he went into Illyricum, passing again through Mace- 
donia; still we may rather suppose that his preaching in 
Illyricum took place when he subsequently visited Corinth 
from Macedonia (Acts xx. 1). 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


§ 147. 

The Church at Corinth, founded by St. Paul, consisted, 
when he left, of both Jews and Gentiles, the latter being the 
majority as far as numbers were concerned. Both these 
parties, however, lived in friendship and peace together, be- 
cause the Jewish Christians, disowned and persecuted by 
their unbelieving fellow-countrymen in the city, who had 
been so bitter against the apostle, clung all the more closely 
to their believing brethren among the Gentiles, and did not 
hesitate to eat with them, the uncircumcised, who did not 
observe the Jewish laws concerning meats and purifyings. 
But now there came to Corinth Jewish-Christian teachers of 
far stricter principles, like those at Antioch, who had influ- 
enced the conduct even of Peter and Barnabas; and they 
were backed with letters of recommendation (2 Cor. iii. 1), 
probably from Judea. They endeavoured to persuade the 
Jewish Christians at Corinth to withdraw from the common 
tables with their Gentile brethren, on the ground that these 
latter felt no scruples of conscience in eating meat that had 
been offered in sacrifice to idols, and that to do this was 
virtually to connive at and take part im idolatry. These 
Judaizers attached great importance to the fact of their 
purely Hebrew origin (2 Cor. v. 12, xi. 18). Their efforts 
were not without success. Many of the Jewish Christians 
espoused their views; and as they appealed especially to the 
authority of the Apostle Peter, or at least boasted of being 
one with him, the party formed by them was designated a 
Petrine party, as distinct from the rest of the Church, con- 
sisting chiefly of Gentile Christians, who were regarded as 
the Pauline party. This latter party, by virtue of this dis- 
tinction, were led to espouse more fully what was peculiar to 
St. Paul’s teaching and practice, and to give prominence to 
his doctrine of the perfect freedom of Christians from the 
trammels of the law. Besides these two parties there was a 
third, that of Apollos, who during his stay at Corinth must 
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have exerted great influence, especially among the Jews. 
Between him and St. Paul there was hardly any difference of 
opinion or of teaching regarding the relation of the gospel 
to Judaism and the Jewish law. But he seems to have been 
distinguished by a more subtle power of argumentation, and 
a more oratorical method of exposition, and thus succeeded in 
winning to Christianity and retaining many among the Jews 
whom the plain, simple preaching of St. Paul had failed to 
attract. We cannot tell whether Apollos had been at Corinth 
before the apostle’s second visit, because we know not the 
precise date when this second visit was paid. But after St. 
Paul’s second visit a distinct party certainly began to be 
formed, called the Apolline party, side by side with the 
Pauline; because when the apostle wrote this first epistle, he 
had already been informed by those of the house of Chloe 
(probably a Christian matron in Corinth, or according to 
others, a Christian of Ephesus, some of whose family had 
been to Corinth), that there were these parties among them 
(1 Cor. i. 11). The whole Church was sadly divided by 
these parties; but a few seem to have stood aloof, to have 
refused to call themselves after any human teacher, and, 
like Paul himself, to hold to Christ alone as their common 
Master and Lord (i. 12). Some have supposed that these last 
formed a fourth party, whom the apostle designates of rod 
Xpiorod, and blames in common with the rest. Thus even 
De Wette (§ 131, ¢) and Schenkel (Diss. de eccles. Corinth. 
primeva factionibus turbata, Basel 1838), who think that 
the expression denotes certain who denied and rejected all 
apostolic authority, and professed to receive their knowledge 
of Christianity by direct revelation from Jesus Christ. But 
it is not likely that any such party existed in the Church: 
had there been, St. Paul would certainly have warned them 
specially against such self-deception. Other suggestions! 


1 (Baur maintains that the Christ party were identical with the Petrine. 
BeyscaiaG (Stud. u. Krit. 1865, pp. 217-277; cf. de ecclesie Corinthizss 
primezve factione Christina, Halle 1861) distinguishes it from the Petrine 
as a still more ultra anti-Pauline Judaizing party, against whom the 
atros g language of -2 Cor. x.-xii. is directed.—B.] 
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are equally untenable; e¢.g., that they were the followers of 
the Lord’s brothers, or (as Ewald, Sendschr. des P. S. 103, 
Apost. Zeitalter, p. 467) that they consisted of certain 
bookish teachers who held to some one evangelic treatise, 
insisted upon the example of Christ in all its outward circum- 
stances as the rule for Christians, and condemned marriage 
because Christ had lived unmarried. This is a very arbitrary 
and improbable explanation. Ch. iil. 22, etre ITadaos, etre 
"Arrows, elite Kndas, shows that of rob Xpiorov were not 
a fourth party side by side with the rest, and distinct in 
itself. St. Paul regarded himself as rod Xpiorod, and would 
never blame any of the Corinthian Christians who rejected 
all party names, and would designate themselves simply as 
of Xpuotov. They who acted thus might seem to be a dis- 
_ tinct party, just as those who now-a-days prefer to be called 
neither Lutherans nor Reformed, but simply Evangelical. 
These divisions in the Corinthian Church interrupted the 
peaceful intercourse of the several members, and caused no 
small discord among them. In the settlement of their 
private quarrels they had recourse to the heathen magistracy 
of the city, and thus their inner discords became matter of 
public observation (1 Cor. vi. 1 sqq.). In the celebration of 
the holy communion, moreover, irregularities and improprie- 
ties prevailed; for instead of celebrating it according to the 
pattern given by the Lord when He instituted it, and, in 
harmony with the practice of the apostolic age, as a feast of 
love for all believers in common, and for mutual edification, 
each one took care of himself and for his own supper, with- 
out troubling himself about his hungry and needy brethren 
sitting beside him (1 Cor. xi. 17 sqq.). The miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit were possessed in a double measure 
and in great variety among them, but they were not always 
exercised to the edifying of the Church. The charisma of 
the yAaoacats Aadelv especially, which was manifested in a 
very agitated manner of speaking upon religious topics in a 
state of ecstasy, was esteemed by many among them more 
highly than other spiritual gifts and graces; and those who 
possessed it took upon themselves to behave in the public 
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assemblies for worship in a way which served not to edify, 
. but to excite and create confusion. To such a degree did 
disorder prevail, that, contrary to the universal custom of 
worshipping assemblies, the women were wont to take part 
(1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35), and to appear in public unveiled and 
with the head uncovered,—a practice which was looked upon 
as unseemly, and caused offence (ch. xi. 2 sqq.). With 
reference also to the relations of the sexes, there were some 
members of the Church at Corinth (as at Thessalonica) who 
were not without offence. Finally, some few among them, 
probably Gentile believers, denied the doctrine of a future 
“ resurrection of the dead” (xv. 12),—a term which probably 
had reference to the resurrection of believers upon the second 
coming of the Lord. 
§ 148. 

St. Paul, when he visited Corinth the second time, found 
much in the Church there which grieved him, and called for 
very grave rebuke and extreme measures (2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 
21), though we are not told exactly what this was. Probably 
it had reference to the immoral conduct of certain members, 
and the connivance of others in relation thereto. Subse- 
quently, but before 1st Corinthians was written—though not 
long before, and probably from Ephesus — St. Paul had 
written a (since lost) epistle, wherein he had warned them 
not to keep company with fornicators (1 Cor. v. 9), which he 
here explains as meaning the avoidance of close intercourse 
with those who, though outwardly belonging to the Christian 
community, did not abstain from unchastity and such like 
impurities. The Corinthians had also written a letter to St. 
Paul (1 Cor. vii. 1), doubtless in answer to his epistle. This 
letter (which also is lost) was probably handed to the apostle 
by the men whom he names in 1 Cor. xvi. 17, 18, Stephanas, 
Fortunatus, and Achaicus. In it the Corinthians had asked 
questions upon several subjects upon which they desired his 
advice, especially concerning marriage, and whether a single 
life were not to be preferred (1 Cor. vii. 1 sqq.); also whether 
it was allowable for Christians to eat meat offered in sacrifice 
to idols (viii. 1); further, concerning spiritual gifts, their 
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proper value and use, especially the yAwooats Aandety (xii. 1); 
and once more, concerning a collection which was set on 
foot in behalf of their poor brethren in Judea (xvi. 1). St. 
Paul had also heard from other sources—partly from the 
conveyers of the letter, and partly from those of the house 
of Chloe—further particulars as to the condition of the 
Corinthian Church which greatly troubled and distressed 
him, concerning the divisions among them, and the disorder 
prevailing in their meetings for worship, especially at the 
holy Supper (xi. 18); concerning the unchaste practices tole- 
rated within the Church,—in particular, one very offensive 
case, that of a person living in incest with his father’s wife, 
nis stepmother (v. 1 sqq.); further, that in their private 
quarrels they had had recourse to the heathen tribunals (vi. 
1 sqq.). In our first Epistle to the Corinthians the apostle 
refers to all these things; and thus it is fuller and more 
varied in its subject-matter than any other of the Pauline 
letters, or indeed of the N. T. epistles. This truly grand 
epistle serves as a type and pattern in dealing with the mul- 
tifarious tendencies, relations, and disorders of the Christian 
Church, almost all of which have their counterpart in the 
Corinthian Church, and are continually repeated with various 
modifications at various times, 

As to the mode of sending the letter, a comparison of ch. 
iv. 17 and xvi. 10 leads to the probable inference that St. 
Paul entrusted it for delivery to the care of Timothy. These 
passages are commonly taken as intimating that Timothy was 
sent off before the epistle. This is the opinion of Neander 
_ and De Wette (§ 132, c). The latter supposes that the apostle 
sent the epistle by the three messengers named in ch. xvi. 17 
[so also Ewald, Apost. Zeitalter, p. 480]. Upon this suppo- 
sition, Timothy’s journey from Ephesus must have been made 
but a very short time before, because in the second of the 
texts referred to it is intimated that he had not yet arrived, 
and certainly had not left them again before the letter came. 
To me, however, it seems very probable, judging from the 
way in which St. Paul expresses himself, that he had it in 
his mind to send Timothy as the conveyer of the epistle. It 
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is very generally supposed (and by De Wette) that this 
mission of Timothy is the same with that mentioned in Acts 
xix. 22, where we read that, before going himself to Mace- 
donia and Achaia, he sent two of his fellow-labourers, Timothy 
and Erastus, from Ephesus thither. The probability is, how- 
ever, that this last-named mission took place subsequently, at 
least after Timothy had returned again to Ephesus, having 
fulfilled his mission to Corinth. It is at least evident from 
1 Cor. xvi. 11 that Paul expected him in Ephesus before he 
himself left. 

The authenticity of this epistle has never been disputed, 
not even by Baur and his school, [but by Bruno Bauer, 1851}. 
Besides the internal marks of genuineness which the charac- 
ter of the epistle presents, the testimony of tradition and of 
the earliest writers is unanimous in its favour ; for we not only 
find unmistakeable traces of a knowledge of it in the apostolic 
Fathers, in Polycarp and Ignatius, but Clemens Romanus 
(ad Cor. xlvii.) expressly quotes it as a work of St. Paul. 
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. § 149. 

This epistle, as we have already seen, was written in Mace- 
donia, during the journey from Ephesus to Achaia, and St. 
Paul had not been again at Corinth in the interval between 
it and our first epistle. This is generally admitted; and as 
far as I can see, there can be no doubt of it. It is corifirmed 
by the fact that in many of the old Greek ss. and versions 
Philippi is named in the postscript as the place of writing; 
and this is not improbable, for St. Paul seems to have written 
the letter soon after his coming into Macedonia; and after 
calling at Troas, to which place he came from Ephesus (ch. 
ii, 12), it is very likely that he would at once go to Philippi 
to visit the Church there, which was the dearest and most 
closely attached to him of all the Macedonian Churches, and 
that there he would stay some time. 

It is commonly supposed that our 2d Corinthians was the 
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first letter which the apostle wrote to Corinth since his sending 
our 1st Corinthians. I, on the contrary, have endeavoured to 
show ! that between our two epistles there intervened another 
letter now lost. This opinion has hitherto received but little 
favour ;? still I cannot but think that I am right, and that, to 
say the least, the opinion is in the highest degree probable. 
I will here state my reasons for it. 

(a.) In our second epistle repeated reference is made to a 
previous letter of the apostle to the Corinthians, both as to 
its contents and to its effect upon them, which must imme- 
diately have preceded this our epistle; and our thoughts 
naturally turn to our first epistle. But our first epistle by 
no means answers to the description. For example, in 2 Cor. 


ii. 3, 4, St. Paul says, “ Out of much affliction and anguish 


1 Theol, Stud. «. Krit. 1880, pp. 625-632. 

2 OLSHAUSEN (Bibl. Commentar, iii. 1) acknowledges himself as much 
inclined towards my opinion, and BiLLRoTH (Comment. zu den Br. des 
P. a. d. Cor., Leipz. 1838, p. xxxiv. note) confesses that he has long 
wavered about adopting it himself. Ewaxtp has declared himself in its 
favour, Jahrb. ii. 227-229, and Sendschr. des Paulus, p. 227 sq. Most 
scholars, however, have declared themselves against it: e.g. J. G. MiiLLeR 
(de tribus P. ttineribus Corinthum susceptis de epistolisque ad eosdem non 
deperditis, Basel 1831), Worm (T7tib. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1833, i. 66), 
Rickert (die Br. P. an die Kor. bearb. 2 vols., Leipz. 1836), Ds 
Wert, Baur, Reuss; also WIESELER, pp. 865-370. [BLEEK’s opinion 
is espoused by NEANDER (Gesch. der Pflanzung, 4th ed.; and in his 
Auslegg. d. beiden Br. an die Kor., edited by Beyscuiaa, Berlin 1859), 
though he had previously rejected it (see Planting and Training, 
Bohn’s ed. pp. 266-269). Cf. also CREDNER, p. 871. CONYBEARE AND 
Howson (Life and Epp. of St. Paul, ii. 105, n.) allow that ‘‘ it is not im- 
possible that Titus may have carried another letter to the Corinthians.” 
ALFORD (vol. ii. Prolegg.) says concerning Bleek’s opinion: ‘‘ This inge- 
nious conjecture, while it might serve to clear up some expressions in 
2 Cor. ii. 1-4, which seem too strong for the first epistle, can perhaps 
hardly be admitted in the absence of any allusion whatever of a clearer 
character. All we say is, it may have been so; and after all that has 
been written on the visita of Timotheus and Titus, we shall hardly arrive 
nearer the truth than a happy conjecture.” Bp. ELxicort, in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, says: ‘‘ There is a show of plausibility in the sup- 
position of Bleek ; but, as has been justly urged by Meyer, there is quite 
enough of severity in the first epistle (consider ch. iv. 18-21, v. 2 sqq., 
vi. 5-8, xi. 17) to call forth the apostle’s affectionate anxiety.”—TR. ] 
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of heart I wrote unto you with many tears; not that ye 
should be grieved, but that ye might know the love which 
I have more abundantly unto you;” and this is commonly 
taken as referring to 1 Cor. v. 1-8, where the apostle cen- 
sures their connivance towards the incestuous person. 2 Cor. 
vii. is accordingly taken to refer to the effect of this censure 
upon the Corinthians. But 2 Cor. vii. 12 presents a serious 
difficulty in the way of this interpretation. St. Paul there 
says, that what he had written be wrote ovy évexey rod ab:- 
xnoavros (Lachm. B. al. add. addr’) ovd8 vexev rod déue7- 
Gévros. Here adsenBévros cannot (as Billroth and others 
think) be taken as neuter (“neither on account of the indi- 
vidual sinner, nor of the sin committed by him”), but only 
as masculine, “‘ neither on account of the injurer, nor of the 
person injured;” ¢.e. he had no personal motive in writing, he 
had regard neither to the one nor the other personally. It is 
accordingly quite unnatural to take “the person injured” as 
meaning the father of the incestuous person, as most inter- 
preters do: it must refer (as Lachmann’s reading adn’ ovdé - 
so strikingly brings out the antithesis, but even without the 
GA’) to the apostle himself. The déixrcas so opposed the 
apostle that he was regarded as his personal enemy, directly 
injuring him; and what the apostle had written might have 
been taken as if it had been directed against that offender 
personally, or at least for his own sake, and in his own vin- 
dication. But any such personal reference is quite inappli- 
cable to the case of the incestuous person named in 1 Cor. v.; 
and what St. Paul says of him, strong as his language is, could 
not possibly be construed as implying anything that concerned 
him personally, or affected his reputation. The reference 
becomes plain, if we suppose that something further had 
occurred after the writing of our 1st Corinthians—that after 
that epistle had been received the individual censured had 
persevered in his criminal conduct, in open defiance and con- 
tempt of the apostle’s censure, and had not been immediately 
checked and condemned by the Church; so that St. Paul was 
obliged to write again, still more strongly, and even beseech- 
ingly, to urge the Church to take the matter up; and this 
VOL. I. 3 E 
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had had a wholesome effect upon the man. Calumniators 
and opponents might easily have interpreted the apostle’s 
severity as arising from personal pique, as if he had felt him- 
self personally injured by the contemptuous disobedience of 
the incestuous person. Thus we can better understand the 
language he uses in 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 regarding the letter he 
had written, as applying to a letter written after our first 
epistle in much stronger and severer terms, and dwelling 
almost exclusively upon this one special subject. Wieseler 
allows that I am right in affirming that the apostle’s statements 
in 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 cannot well refer to our 1st Corinthians, 
but he thinks that they have reference to the other epistle 
preceding our 1st Corinthians. But this is quite inadmissible ; 
for that earlier epistle (as we have seen), though it warned the 
Corinthians to withdraw from zropyois, did not treat of that 
particular case: for the manner in which St. Paul speaks 
of it in 1 Cor. v. 1, 2 (dxovera: év iptv aopvela nat tovavTn 
mopvela, «.t.X.) shows that he had only then heard of it. 
It is clear that the statements in 2d Corinthians refer not 
to an epistle written long before, but to the last which he had 
sent; and if this cannot have been our Ist Corinthians, it 
must have been one written subsequent thereto. 

(6.) Other passages in 2d Corinthians show that certain 
opponents of the apostle at Corinth charged him with fickle- 
ness and cowardice, on account of his not coming, as if he 
would not venture to come tothem. It is clear that St. Paul 
had told them of his design to come very soon, and that he 
had altogether changed his plans; and his opponents made 
this the ground of a charge against him.' This also leads us 
to the conclusion that the apostle had thus expressed his in- 
tention in a letter written subsequently to our 1st Corinthians, 
for this last-named epistle contains nothing whatever fur- 
nishing any ground or pretext for such a reproach; neither 
does it contain anything that could be laid hold of to give 
plausibility to the accusation that he spoke of himself, or 

1 See 2 Cor. i. 15 aqq., ii. 1 sqq., x. 9 sqq.,—passages which show that 
during the interval between our two epistles St. Paul could not, as Ewald 
supposes (see § 146), have been himself to Corinth and back. 
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boasted of his own authority,—charges which evidently had 
reference to some statements of his in the previous letter; 
see 2 Cor. iii. 1, v. 12, 13, xi. 16 sqq. Our 1st Corinthians 
furnishes no pretext for such a charge; but we may suppose 
that the apostle, troubled at the account he had received of 
the continued inaction of the Corinthians, and neglect of 
the warnings and instructions addressed to them in our Ist 
Corinthians, wrote again, insisting much more strongly upon 
his personal claims as an inspired apostle. 

(c.) When St. Paul wrote 1st Corinthians, Timothy either 
had been shortly before sent by him to Corinth, or, as is 
more likely, was entrusted with that epistle, and commissioned 
to convey it to them (see § 148). St. Paul, moreover, ex- 
pected him back again before going himself to Corinth 
(1 Cor. xvi. 11). Now, when St. Paul wrote 2d Corinthians, 
Timothy was again with him in Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 1).- 
When and where he joined him we are not told, nor is any 
intimation given that Timothy had brought any tidings which 
occasioned the writing of our second epistle. Instead of this, 
Titus here appears as having come from Corinth to Paul, and 
as having been the bearer of tidings which prompted the apostle 
to write (2 Cor. vii. 6 sqq.); and it further appears that St. 
Paul had not met with him accidentally or unexpectedly, but 
that he had himself sent Titus to Corinth (2 Cor. vii. 14, xii. 
18), and had waited for him at Troas, on his journey from 
Ephesus to Macedonia (ii. 12, 13). Various explanations of 
these facts have been proposed. (a) Wieseler divides our 
second epistle into two parts. The first half was written (ch. 
i. 1-vii. 1), he thinks, before the apostle met Titus; and the 
tidings from Corinth to which he in this portion refers, he had 
received through Timothy. But the second half was (he 
thinks) written after the meeting with Titus, who had like- 
wise been despatched by Paul from Ephesus to Corinth, after 
Timothy’s departure, and before his return. But the first 
half of 2d Corinthians does not contain the slightest hint that 
the tidings received had been brought by Timothy, or were in 
any respect other than those to which the latter half refers ; 
on the contrary, ch. ii. 5 shows clearly that St. Paul had 
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already received the more favourable news as to the effect of , 
his admonitions upon the evil-doer, of which Titus was the 
bearer. (8) Others, eg. Schrader, Miiller, Billroth, think 
that Titus had been sent to Corinth before Timothy, and 
before 1st Corinthians was written, to look after the col- 
lection (2 Cor. viii. 6). But apart from the fact (which De 
Wette, § 133, a, note a, also observes) that in this case we 
should have expected to find him mentioned in 1 Cor. xvi., - 
we cannot on this theory understand how it comes to pass 
that St. Paul makes no allusion whatever to the tidings which 
Timothy had brought him. () Others, again, e.g. Schmidt, 
Bertholdt, Neander (ed. 3), Credner, Riickert, suppose that 
Timothy had not been to Corinth, but that Titus had gone 
in his stead. This is certainly a possible conjecture; but 
taking all the facts we have named under (c) together, and 
even omitting the considerations (a) and (b), it seems much 
more probable that Timothy had really been to Corinth, had 
brought thither our 1st Corinthians, had discharged the trust 
committed to him, and, according to the apostle’s pre-arrange- 
ment, had returned to Ephesus, and had been then despatched 
with Erastus to Macedonia. Furthermore, that St. Paul, 
after Timothy’s return from Corinth, sent Titus thither with 
further directions, and with another letter, the effect of which 
he wished to know before going himself to Corinth; and 
that, accordingly, he did meet the returning Titus, not 
indeed, as he had hoped, at Troas, but in Macedonia. 


§ 150. 

Accordingly, we take the state of the case, and the course 
of events as they actually occurred, to have been as follows. 
Our first epistle seems not to have been favourably received 
by the various parties in the Corinthian Church; and in 
particular, the apostle’s rebuke of their indifference with 
reference to the incestuous person seems to have failed of its 
purpose: the man, in contempt of the apostle’s injunction, 
maintained the criminal relationship, and was not hindered 
in his conduct by the Church. Timothy brought back this 
information to St. Paul, who at once wrote a much stronger 
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letter bearing expressly upon this matter, upon the indiffer- 
ence manifested by the Church, and their neglect of his 
apostolic directions. In this letter he endeavoured to estab- 
lish his apostolic authority against those Judaizing opponents 
who called it in question, and he had occasion consequently 
to speak of himself personally. He further told them that, 
under the circumstances, he would not come to them so soon 
as he had intended. In 1 Cor. xvi. 5 sqq. he had intimated 
his purpose to come to them through Macedonia, and in this 
new (and now lost) letter lhe probably said that he had in- 
tended to come to Corinth first (see 2 Cor. i. 15), but that 
he had changed his mind. This letter he sent by Titus, who 
was accompanied by another Christian brother (2 Cor. xii. 
18). Hereupon he made the journey by way of Troas to 
Macedonia, whither a short time before he had sent Timothy 
and Erastus (Acts xix. 22). We have no means of knowing 
whether this journey was taken at Pentecost, as he had pur- 
posed (1 Cor. xvi. 8), or somewhat later. But we can easily 
imagine how anxious Paul must have felt to know the effect 
of that severe letter upon the Corinthians, and to receive 
tidings concerning them. Upon his arrival in Macedonia, 
Titus came to him, and his account was upon the whole 
encouraging. The Christians at Corinth had most of them 
taken the fatherly admonition in good part, and had excluded 
the incestuous person from their fellowship, though it does 
not clearly appear that he was formally expelled (2 Cor. ii. 
6 sqq.)- The behaviour of the Church towards that offender 
had a beneficial effect upon him, and had brought him to 
bitter repentance on account of his crime. Possibly the 
Church conveyed this information to the apostle by a letter 
entrusted to the care of Titus; but, at the same time, the 
Judaizing adversaries of the apostle did not hesitate to make 
use of this last letter of his against him, depreciating and 
finding fault with him as a man who vainly prided himself 
upon possessing an authority belonging only to the apostles 
at Jerusalem, and who had not the courage to lay claim to 
that authority in person, but only ventured to do so in his 
letters. With these facts the contents of our 2d Corinthians, — 
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written soon after the arrival of Titus, fully correspond. It 
also is written in a high-toned and earnest strain. He now 
begs the Corinthians to show forgiving kindness to the 
offender, lest he should be driven to despair. But the 
greater part of the epistle is apologetic, asserting the personal 
relationship and position of the apostle, especially towards 
the Corinthian Church; for he felt himself called upon to 
disprove the accusations of his calumniators, and to vindicate 
and establish his apostolic authority, which they had called 
in question, and had endeavoured to undermine. 

The apostle sent this epistle also by Titus, who was accom- 
panied by two other brethren (viii. 18, 19, 22), one of whom 
was perhaps the same person who had accompanied him 
before, and the other (ver. 22, rov aderpov jyowv) St. Paul’s 
brother, as Riickert thinks—an opinion not at once to be 
rejected. St. Paul expresses his earnest wish that the collec- 
tion for the saints in Judea should be made among them by 
these his chosen deputies, so that upon his arrival all would 
be so far settled, and he would have no reason to be ashamed 
of them before the Macedonians who were to accompany 
him. He then admonishes the Corinthians in very strong 
and earnest words. By this section the epistle is divided 
into three distinct parts: 1. Ch..i.—vii. treat of his personal 
relations towards them; and in vi. 14—vii. 1 he warns them 
against unworthy fellowship with unbelievers, meaning pro- 
bably connections in marriage among them. 2. Ch. viii. ix. 
concern the collection. 3. Ch. x.-xiii., wherein he again treats 
of his personal relations generally, and especially to the 
Corinthians, and of the falsehoods which his opponents had 


taken pains to circulate against him. Possibly, when he had. 


written the greater part of the letter, he heard something 
more from Titus, or some one else, which prompted him to 
resume his remarks upon his personal circumstances, and to 
express himself still more strongly than he had done in the 
beginning of the epistle. But there is no occasion whatever 
to question the integrity of the epistle, or to suppose that two 
or more letters are in it blended together into one, as Semler, 
Mich. Weber, and others, have on these and other grounds 
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supposed (see, on the other side, Bertholdt, vi. 3378-3395). 
Nor is there any sufficient reason for supposing, with Ewald 
(Sendschr. des P. pp. 231, 282), that the section ch. vi. 14— 
vii. 7 is a later interpolation from another epistle addressed 
to a Church of Gentile Christians by some subsequent apos- 
tolic writer. Still less can the authenticity of this epistle be 
called in question, for it belongs to those Pauline Epistles 
whose genuineness has never been disputed. Of all the 
epistles of St. Paul which have come down to us, this is 
written in the highest tone and strongest feeling, and for this 
very reason presents many difficulties to the expositor. 


§ 151. 

Our investigations thus lead us to the conclusion that at 
least two epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians have been 
lost. We have a poor substitute for these in two uncanonical 
letters,—one professing to be from the Corinthians to St. 
Paul, and the other his reply. They are both extant in 
Armenian. These were not known in Europe till the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, and they have been 
variously printed; in Armenian and English by Aucher 
(*Grammar, Armentan and English, Venice 1819), in a 
German translation by W. F. Rink (das Sendschr. d. Kor. 
an den Ap. P. und dritte Sendschr. P. an die Kor., etc., 
Heidelb. 1823), who endeavours in vain to prove them 
genuine. In reply to him, Ullmann has established their 
spuriousness, Ueber den... dritten Brief P. an die Kor., etc., 
reprinted from the Heidelb. Jahrbb. 1823. The letters are 
very unimportant and very short. The Corinthians ask St. 
Paul to come to them in order to refute certain false teachers, 
Simon (Magus) and Cleobus, whose doctrines are stated ; 
and St. Paul, in his reply, endeavours to refute these errors, 
but in a manner quite unworthy of the great apostle. We 
cannot determine when these letters were written, nor in 
what language they were originally compused; probably they 
never existed in Greek, 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 


§ 152. 

This epistle was written, subsequently to 2d Corinthians, 
from Achaia, and probably in the city of Corinth, whither 
St. Paul had returned from Macedonia (from whence he 
had sent 2d Corinthians), and therefore during the three 
months’ sojourn in Achaia to which reference is made in 
Acts xx. 1, 2. These facts are evident from Rom. xv. 23-28, 
where it is stated that he purposed journeying to Jerusalem 
“to minister to the saints” there, and to convey to them a - 
certain contribution made in their behalf by the Christians 
of Macedonia and Achaia. This is the collection which the 
apostle speaks of in 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3 and 2 Cor. viii. ix., 
where he exhorts the Corinthians to contribute liberally, and 
says that, if their contribution was worthy of them and of 
the object, he would himself convey it to Jerusalem. When 
the Epistle to the Romans was written, this collection was 
already completed, so that the letter must have been written 
after the apostle’s coming to Achaia, and indeed after he had 
spent some time there. From the passage referred to, it is 
likewise in the highest degree probable that he wrote before 
his journey from Achaia to Jerusalem, which took him again 
through Macedonia, and not in the course of that journey, 
or while passing through Macedonia. This is confirmed by 
the following passages: (a) xvi. 1, 2, where he commends to 
his readers Phoebe, “ a deaconess of the Church which is at 
Cenchrea.” Cenchrea was the eastern port of Corinth, and 
this leads us to infer that the apostle was, when he wrote, 
in that neighbourhood. (6) xvi. 23, where St. Paul sends 
greeting to his readers from Erastus, whom he had sent with 
Timothy into Macedonia before his departure from Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 22). St. Paul describes Erastus in our epist}e as 6 
olxovopos Tis wodews,—an expression which implies hs the 
city in which he was, was one well known and distinguished, 
and thus leading us to think of Corinth; and this again 
harmonizes with 2 Tim. iv. 20, "Epactos gyewey ev. Kopivép. 
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(c) xvi. 23, where he sends salutations from a certain Gaius ; 
and this was doubtless the Gaius mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 14 
as one of those members of the Corinthian Church whom the 
apostle himself baptized. In harmony with this are other 
data of the letter : eg., (a) according to xvi. 21, Timothy was 
with him, for Timothy was with him when 2d Corinthians (i. 1) 
was written, and with him still upon his journey to Macedonia, 
and his return to Asia, Acts xx. 4; (9) according to xvi. 21, 

one Sosipater was with him, who was probably the same with 
the Sopater often mentioned in the Acts as one of St. Paul’s 
companions upon his return to Asia; again, (vy) according to 
xv. 30-32, in looking forward to his visit to Judea, he feared 
persecution on the part of the unbelieving Jews there,—a fear 
which the apostle entertained upon that journey from Achaia 
to Jerusalem, according to the narrative of the Acts (see 
especially xx. 22-24). It is by no means out of harmony 
with this, (5) that Aquila and Priscilla, who were still at 
Ephesus when ist Corinthians (xvi. 19) was written, were 
now, when the Epistle to the Romans was penned, at Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 3): they might very well in the interval have 
returned to Rome, where they before had resided, and 
whence they had been driven by the edict of Claudius “(Acts 
xviii, 2). 


§ 153. 
The epistle is addressed to the Christians at Rome collec- 


tively (Rom. i. 7); and from the tenor of the letter as a — 


whole, as well as from particular passages in it, it is clear 
that they were partly Jewish and partly Gentile believers. 
We have no trustworthy evidence enabling us to decide when 
and how Christianity was first introduced into Rome.? The 


1H. E. G. Pavtus (de originibus ep. P. ad Rom., Jena 1801, and des 
Ap. P. Lehrbriefe a. d. Gal. u. Romerchristen, etc., Heidelb. 1831, p. 
842) infers from Rom. xv. 19 that the epistle must have been written in 
a city of Ilyricum; but this is by no means a necessary inference from 
the verse referred to. 

2 Many (especially Roman Catholic theologians) regard the Apostle 
Peter as the founder of the Roman Church, and suppose that he visited 
Rome in the early years of the reign of Claudius. But we may with 
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probability is, that it was not conveyed thither by any special 
or prominent teachers or missionaries sent for the purpose, 
but that residents in the city, Jews and Gentiles, became 
acquainted with it, and were converted elsewhere, and upon 
their return made converts among their friends. . This may 
have been the case especially with several of the Jews who 
were driven from Rome by the edict of Claudius, and who, 
when this edict was either forgotten or revoked, returned 
again, or went to reside there for the first time. They may 
have been converted to Christianity partly by St. Paul’s 
preaching or by that of his companions, or in some of the 
Churches planted by him, and partly in other places, e.g. in 
Jerusalem itself. From the salutations in ch. xvi. it is 
evident that there were then in Rome a considerable number 
of disciples and labourers in the Lord’s kingdom who were 
personally acquainted with the apostle, though he had never 
been to Rome himself, and who most probably had been 
converted to the truth of the gospel elsewhere than in Italy. 
Thus, for example, Aquila and Priscilla (ver. 3) were most 
probably brought to the knowledge of the truth by the 
Apostle Paul himself during his first residence at Corinth ; 
‘s0 also with Epenetus, ver. 5, tow ayamntov pov, os ear 
atrapxy THs ’Aclas; again (ver. 7), Andronicus and Junias, 
or Junia, relations of Paul’s “who were in Christ before” 
him, and had been his fellow-prisoners, and must have been 
distinguished among the furtherers of gospel truth; ver. 9, 
Urbanus, and ver. 18, Rufus, whose mother St. Paul calls 
his own likewise, who was probably the son of the Simon of 
Cyrene mentioned in Mark xv. 31. All these, with others 
who had obtained their first knowledge of Christianity among 
Jewish Christians, and had adopted that aspect of it, would 
succeed in winning converts among their friends in Rome to 
the faith of Christ; and we can easily understand how this 
would be specially the case in such a city as Rome, where 
many at the time were inclined towards a new religion, and 
some especially to Judaism. 


certainty infer from the epistle before us, that when it was written 
neither Peter nor indeed any of the apostles had visited Rome, 


le 
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The manner in which Christianity was thus introduced 
into Rome, and gained a footing there in various quarters, 
will account for the probable fact that the believers there 
were not for a considerable time united formally into a regu- 
larly organized Christian fellowship. This probably was not 
the case even down to the time when our epistle was com- 
posed, as J. E. Ch. Schmidt has supposed. There is no 
mention (as in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, 
and Galatians) of an éxxd\nola in Rome, or, as in the Epistle 
to the Philippians, of the faithful ody émtoxomos nal d1a- 
xovots, but simply (i. 7) “to all that be in Rome, beloved of 
God, called to be saints;” and there are no references in the 
course of the epistle to any settled Church organization or 
Church discipline. The believers there were probably wont 
to meet in private houses for mutual edification, at the house 
of Aquila for example (xvi. 5), and in the dwellings of others, 
as is intimated in the words of xvi. 14, 15, “ Salute Asyn- 
critus,” etc., “and the brethren which are with them ;” 
“Salute Philologus,” etc., “and all the saints which are with 
them.” But they had not yet formed themselves into a 
regularly constituted Church, with its bishops, or elders, and 
deacons. The account, moreover, of St. Paul’s arrival in 
Rome given us in Acts xxviii. makes it very probable that _ 
even then, though there were many Christians in Rome, 
there was no regularly constituted Church. Ewald! indeed 
is of opinion that a Christian Church had already, and some 
time previously, been formed; but the considerations and 
references which he adduces do not sanction his view,—not 
certainly, ¢.g., xiii. 11, to which he specially refers. 

The believers in Rome were probably both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, for the apostle sometimes expressly addresses the one 
or the other separately.? But they were divided, not simply 
on the ground of parentage and nationality, but in virtue of 
the different views they took of Christian truth. The Gen- 


1 Sendschr. des P. S. 315. 

* The Gentile believers, for instance, in ch. xi. 18, 28-80; see also i. 
5, 6, 18, vi. 20-22; similarly in ix. 1 eqq., x. 1 sqq., xv. 14.8qq. The 
Jewish believers in ch, ii. 17, iv. 1, vii. 1, 4 aqq.; comp. ii. 1 sqq., iii. 9. 
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tile Christians, for the most part, together with some Jewish 
believers, such as Aquila and Priscilla, who had been in close 
intercourse with St. Paul, adopted the broader and freer 
views of this apostle as to the relation subsisting between the 
Jewish law and the gospel. Most of the Jewish Christians, on 
the other hand, together with some of their Gentile brethren, 
adopted stricter and narrower views, and regarded obedience 
to the Jewish law as necessary to a full participation in the 
blessings of the kingdom of God. 

Olshausen is certainly wrong in supposing that, when the 
Epistle to the Romans was written, these parties were not in 
existence among them, and that there was not any strong 
tendency to Judaizing views. But Baur! equally errs in 
affirming that the Gentile Christians there formed only a 
very small and insignificant portion of the fellowship, and 
that the few Gentiles who were among them partook of the 
prevailing Judaizing and Ebionite character. The passages 
to which we have referred show very piainly that St. Paul 
regarded the majority of his readers as Gentiles, who had not 
therefore been received into the Jewish Church by the rite 
of circumcision, nor had yielded to the Judaizing Christians 
even so far as to comply with their prejudices concerning 
meats, and their laws with regard to eating generally. This 
may fairly be inferred from ch. xiv. 1 sqq., 20 sqq., xv. 1, 2. 


§ 154. 

The two opposite tendencies to which we have referred 
were not so fully developed, nor were the parties respectively 
adopting them so clearly divided, as in the Corinthian Church. 
But there were among them clashings of opinion, and dis- 
sensions: those who were of Judaizing tendencies kept them- 
selves aloof from their more liberal and free-thinking brethren, 
fearing that by closer intimacy with them they would be 
defiled ; while the more liberal Gentile Christians would in 
turn look down upon and despise their Jewish brethren. The 
apostle had probably been for some time aware of this state 


1 In a dissertation in the Tub. Zeitschr. 1886, pp. 59-178; and still 
more fully in his Paulas, pp. 332-416. 
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of things, and would have ample opportunity of hearing, 
during his stay in Corinth, how matters were going on in 
Rome, for there was a large and continual traffic between 
these two great centres of commerce. He would, moreover, 
be in correspondence with Aquila and Priscilla, and would 
be informed of the state of things in Rome by them; and by 
others likewise, as the salutations in Rom. xvi. show. No 
sooner had the gospel gained a footing in Rome, than the 
apostle with sagacious eye discerned the great importance of 
the Church in such a centre, and of the tendencies which it 
adopted as influencing the Church of Christ at large, and 
how desirable it was that the Christians there should not be 
disturbed and rent in sunder by internal disputes and party 
strifes. It was only natural that he should have a strong 
desire to visit Rome, and that he should plan to do so 
(ch. i. 10 sqq., 15, xv. 22). But this he.could not at once 
accomplish, for he considered himself bound to convey the 
collection made in Macedonia and Achaia to Jerusalem. Still 
he entertained the purpose of making a journey from Jeru- 
salem as far even as Spain (ch. xv. 23 sqq.; Acts xix. 21). 
It was accordingly most natural that he should now, on his 
way to Jerusalem, avail himself of the opportunity afforded 
by the intended journey of Phoebe the deaconess to Rome, 
to put himself in communication with the Christians there, 
and to send them a letter containing his apostolic instructions 
and exhortations, The greater part of the epistle presents 
the essence of the gospel objectively in its relation both to 
Judaism and to the world at large; but the apostle evidently 
has in his mind, as he writes, the false views entertained upon 
these subjects, not only by the Jews, but by many Jewish 
Christians even in Rome. He endeavours to show his kins- 
folk according to the flesh, who could not understand how it 
was that the majority of those received into the new kingdom 
of God were Gentiles, while the great bulk of the Jewish 
nation was excluded, that this was only natural and right. 
The fact he tells them—on the one hand that the Gentiles 
were received without obedience to the Jewish law and with- 
out circumcision, and on the other hand that the Jewish 
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nation remained without—was by no means contrary to God's 
justice and faithfulness, but that the Jews were self-excluded 
by their wilful disobedience, and in accordance with the ori- 
ginal conditions of the covenant, and the prophecies concern- 
ing them. This is the main theme of the epistle; and to this 
end the main doctrines of the depravity of man by nature, 
of divine grace, and of justification by faith alone, are suc- 
cessively expounded. Besides this doctrinal and apologetic 
design, the epistle has an harmonizing and conciliatory aim ; 
for the apostle earnestly and affectionately exhorts the more 
liberal thinkers and the Gentile Christians not to conduct 
themselves haughtily towards their weaker brethren, remind- 
ing them that it is through the grace of God alone that they 
have become partakers of His kingdom, and that God's pur- 
poses towards Israel were still purposes of love, that they 
likewise should after all be “ graffed in.” They must not 
therefore use their liberty to grieve or offend the consciences 
of their brethren. | 

The epistle as a whole thus divides itself into three parts. 
I. Ch. i—viii., containing a doctrinal and argumentative expo- 
sition of the relation of faith to the law, and of justification 
by faith in Christ alone. II. Ch. ix.—xi., on the relation sub- 
sisting between the Jews and the Gentiles, and the connec- 
tion of both with the kingdom of God. III. Ch. xii. sqq. 
are of a more practical bearing, containing several exhorta- 
tions to the exercise of Christian dispositions and the practice 
of Christian virtues; obedience to the powers that be; mutual 
love, and the legitimate use of Christian liberty ; not to judge 
and condemn one another; not to despise our weaker brethren; 
not wantonly to put.a stumbling-block or an occasion of 
offence in our brother’s way. These exhortations bring us to 
ch. xv. 13. What follows is of a more personal nature,— 
apologies for his freedom of speech in writing, salutations, 
etc., xv. 14—xvi. fin. 

St. Paul dictated the epistle to one Tertius, who describes 
himself (xvi. 22) as the writer of the letter. Its contents 
are less varied than those of Ist Corinthians, but it is by no 
means behind that epistle in its true nobleness and value, 
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and in its significance as bearing upon tlie doctrine of the 
evangelical Church, Luther, in his preface to this epistle, 
calls it “ by far the noblest book in the New Testament, con- 
taining the purest and clearest gospel, which every Christian 
man should not only know by heart word for word, but daily 
study and feed upon as the daily bread of his soul.” 

Its genuineness has been disputed by an Englishman 
named Evanson (sometime Rector of Tewkesbury, 05. 1805), 
in a work bearing date 1792, and also by Bruno Bauer in 
1852; but this opinion has gained no countenance whatever, 
The genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans cannot be 
disputed on any reasonable grounds; it is conclusively estab- 
lished both by its internal character and by external wit- 
nesses. It never was suspected in the early Church ; on the 
contrary, we have the earliest traces of its being recognised 
and used asa work of the Apostle Paul’s in Clemens Romanus 
and Polycarp, and even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
perhaps in the first Epistle of St. Peter. 

As to the last two chapters, some commentators (Semler, 
Eichhorn, and others) have put forth a theory with various 
modifications, to the effect that this portion (or at least ch. 
xvi. 1-20), though proceeding from the Apostle Paul, was 
not originally written in connection with the epistle itself, 
and was primarily addressed not to Christians in Rome, but 
to Christians of some other place. [The following are the 
arguments used in support of this: 1. The different places 
in which the doxology (xvi. 25-27) is found in different 
Mss. 2. The fact that both chapters are wanting in Marcion 
(according to Origen, in loc.) ; but see above, § 54. 3. The 
repeated farewell and concluding forms of expression, viz. 
besides the doxology, ch. xv. 33, xvi. 20, 24, which are to 
be explained as successive endings of the epistle. 4. Friends 
and kinsfolk of St. Paul are named among the persons to 
whom salutations are sent in ch. xvi., and others whose 
residence we must almost with certainty suppose to have 
been elsewhere. But, as Bleck says in his Exegetical Lec- 
tures, in loc., “remembering the position which Rome held 
at the time as the mistress city of the world and the centre 
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of commerce, connected closely as it was with all other com- 
mercial cities, it is only natural to suppose that many Chris- 
tians came to reside there for longer or shorter periods from 
other countries (see § 153). De Wette also has rightly 
remarked, that the mention of Narcissus (ver. 11) obviously 
obliges us to think of Rome. It would be very difficult to 
give any reasonable explanation of the supposed circumstance, 
that this section of it was originally intended for quite another 
place, but came to be joined on and interpolated into the 
Epistle to the Romans, and incorporated as part and parcel 
of it.”] Ewald indeed, in his Sendschr. des Paul. pp. 428- 
430, still entertains this opinion. Concerning ch. xvi. 3-20 
he says: “This is a fragment of an epistle written by Paul 
in Rome to the Ephesians, and by an inadvertency it has 
been appended to the Epistle to the Romans.” _Reuss also 
supposes that ch. xvi. 1 sqq. was originally addressed to the 
Ephesians. See also Dav. Schulz, Stud. «. Krit. 1829, pp. 
609 sqq. Baur and Schwegler (ii. 123-125) consider ch. 
xv. Xvi. as utterly spurious. Baur, indeed, finds in this 
section “a meagre repetition only of the statements of ch. - 
xiv., and a poor dilution of Pauline views, the object of 
which was to win the Jewish Christians at Rome towards 
Pauline Christianity, by making concessions to them, and to 
represent St. Paul as connected by kinship and friendship 
with the notabilities of the early Roman Church.” The 
arguments, however, on which these opinions are based are 
quite untenable and false; and the genuineness of these 
chapters, and their primary connection with this epistle, 
must be regarded as certain. See, in answer to Baur, Kling, 
Stud. u. Krit. 1837, pp. 309 sqq. 
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